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RELAXATIONS IN THE BRITISH RESTRICTIONS ON THE AMERICAN 
TRADE WITH THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, 1783-1802 


ALICE B. KEITH 


URING the colonial period Ameri- 

can merchants had enjoyed a 
profitable trade with the British 

West Indies and consequently looked 
forward to its reopening under more fa- 
vorable conditions after the Revolution.* 


These hopes were soon blighted by Eng- 
land’s refusal to allow them an unlimited 


intercourse with the islands. William 
Pitt did attempt to establish a liberal 
policy of trade with the new republic; 
but when his bill was referred to a com- 
mittee of the privy council, a battle be- 
tween friends and opponents of the 
measure ensued for some weeks.’ 

The committee was besieged with peti- 


*The southern shippers as well as those from 
New England were worried over the restrictions of 
trade with the West Indies. John Gray Blount of 
North Carolina wrote his friend Hugh Williamson 
to press the matter in congress in the interest of 
North Carolina (see Alice B. Kerrn, “Three North 
Carolina Blount brothers in business and politics, 
1783-1812” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina], p. 105). 


2 Edmund C. Burnett, “Observations of London 
merchants on American trade, 1783,” American his- 
torical review, XVIII (1912-13), 769-73; and Bryan 
Epwarps, The history, civil and commercial, of the 
British West Indies; with a continuation to the present 
time (London, 1819), II, 491. 


tions from the West Indies.* West Indian 
merchants and planters living in England 
were interrogated. They represented the 
islands as having very limited stores of 
provisions and pointed out the “dreadful 
consequences if the system of restriction 
should be much longer persisted in; ex- 
pecting nothing less than a general revolt 
of their slaves in the apprehension of 
perishing of hunger.’’4 

To counterbalance the appeals of the 


3 The Maryland Gazette (Annapolis) on Decem- 
ber 18, 1783 quoted an item from the Bahama- 
Gazette of October 6, 1783 giving an account of a 
meeting of the freeholders of Saint John, Antigua, 
where an address was prepared to show the senti- 
ments of the people of the islands. They protested 
against the order of July 2, which prohibited the 
importation of products by American vessels. They 
declared that Antigua was in need of everything, 
that provisions would not last two months, and that 
there was not enough lumber to provide for one- 
third of the crop. Such protests were not unusual. 
The inhabitants of Bermuda expressed their dis- 
pleasure over the restrictions the following year 
(Thomas’s Massachusetts Spy or Worcester Gazette 
[Worcester], Nov. 24, 1784). 


4 The West Indian planters estimated that there 
were ten blacks on the island to one white (Memorial 
of West Indian planters, Public Record Office, Lon- 
don, Colonial Office [hereafter cited as “P.R.O., 
Colonial Office’’], 318, I, 151-56; and Epwarps, ITI, 
496-97). 
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planters, representatives of other inter- 
ests, especially the British colonies in 
North America and the shipbuilders and 
shipowners of London, were heard. They 
ridiculed the plea of hunger, described 
the West Indies as “wallowing in 
wealth,” and claimed that the colonists 
in Canada and Nova Scotia could supply 
the needs of the islands.’ A leader of the 
opposition, Lord Sheffield, who incorpo- 
rated his arguments against the exten- 
sion of trading privileges in Observations 
on the commerce of the American states, in- 
sisted that each day’s experience showed 
that England would command “three- 
fourths of the American trade” without 
granting further privileges.® So effective 
were his arguments that, according to 
one well-recognized historian, he “shaped 
the opinion of the British public and the 
policy of the Government.”’ Undoubted- 
ly, he had a great influence in shaping 
the decision of the committee to advise 
against opening the West Indies to 
American shippers. 

The crown issued three orders (July 2, 
September 5, and December 26, 1783) 
setting forth the conditions under which 
American supplies might enter the Brit- 
ish West Indies.* All kinds of lumber, 
livestock, grain, flour, and bread were 
permitted to enter if imported in British 
bottoms. The islands were allowed to ex- 
port rum, sugar, molasses, coffee, cocoa, 
ginger, and pimento to the United States 


5 Epwarps, II, 497. 
6 (London, 1784), pp. 262-64 and 272. 


7 Samuel Flagg Bemis, Jay’s Treaty (New York, 
1923), PP- 31-33. 

§ Lowell J. RaGatz, The fall of the planter class in 
the British Caribbean, 1763-18 33 (New York, 1938), 
p. 180. The Americans attributed the action of par- 
liament in restricting the trade to jealousy of the 
potential American naval force. John Jay was par- 
ticularly conscious of this attitude on the part of the 
British (The acts and proceedings of congress |1821], 
IV, 46; and J. C. Fitzpatrick [ed.], Journals of the 
Continental Congress [1934], XXX, 243). 


under the tariff regulations applicable to 
their exports to other British colonies. 
The orders excluded American vessels 
from the islands and, in the interests of 
the Irish producers, prohibited the im- 
portation of beef and pork. This restric- 
tive policy was continued by enabling 
acts, orders in council, and even laws of 
parliament through the entire period 
from 1783 to 1802. 

Restrictive measures, however, do not 
tell the whole story of American trade 
with the British West Indies. A great 
amount of illicit shipping took place, 
particularly during the 1780’s. Also dur- 
ing these years the non-British powers— 
the French, the Dutch, the Danish, and 
the Swedes, who had leased St. Barthol- 
omew from the French—received Ameri- 
can vessels. Their cargoes were often re- 
exported to the British West Indies. 
Thus the American shippers built up an 
indirect trade, which the British often 
lamented but grudgingly permitted at 
frequent intervals. 

Legitimate trade was not limited to 
the indirect shipping. Restrictions were 
broken by the British officials them- 
selves. The policy of the British govern- 
ment was to exclude the American ship- 
pers except in instances where such ac- 
tion seemed contrary to the interest of 
the Empire. American vessels were per- 
mitted to enter the islands by special 
concessions when it was deemed advis- 
able. On some occasions certain products, 
such as oil or naval stores, were desired, 
and the Americans were allowed to sup- 
ply them. In other instances American 
vessels loaded by British merchants in 
England were allowed to dispose of their 
products before being subjected to the 
restrictions. The West Indian governors 
and their councils were often placed in 
difficult positions because nature itself 
seemed to be in league with the American 
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traders. In the period following the Rev- 
olution, the West Indies were caught in a 
series of devastating hurricanes. Al- 
though Jamaica was larger and better 
able to withstand the onslaught than its 
neighbors, the experiences of that island 
were terrifying. In July 1784, “every ves- 
sel in the harbour [Kingston] except four, 
was either sunk, dismantled, or driven on 
shore.”’ Similar upheavals followed just a 
year later (August 20, 1785) and again on 
October 20, 1786.9 The destruction was 
so great on the islands that the inhabi- 
tants began to suffer from the want of 
actual necessities. Under the pressure for 
relief, the governors were compelled to 
open the ports to American vessels bear- 
ing supplies, and ministers in England 
were forced to “bring an act into parlia- 
ment annually to exempt the governors” 
from penalty for infringing upon the 
navigation laws." 

During the years from 1793 to 1802, 
when England and France were at war, 
trade with the United States was permit- 
ted by the several governments. The 
French opened their ports in 1793, and 
English officials in the West Indies great- 
ly expanded by proclamations their 
practice of permitting trade. This was a 
period of vacillation in the policies of the 
warring powers; restriction and liberali- 
zation were alternated. At times the 
United States was injured by the sudden 
and drastic changes, but on other occa- 
sions it was benefited. All in all, it experi- 
enced important commercial growth. 


9 Captain Thomas SouTHEY, A chronological his- 
tory of the West Indies (London, 1827), III, 3 and 7. 
Accounts of the hurricane are given in the Maryland 
Gazette, Oct. 7, 1784, also. 


1° The annual register or a view of the history, 
politics and literature for the year 1806 (London, 
1808), XLVIII, 81-89. This gives an excellent ac- 
count of the British attitude regarding the relaxation 
of the restrictions on American trade with the 
islands. 


The dual practice of restriction and 
concession followed by the English may 
be an explanation of the widely varying 
and sometimes contradictory opinions of 
historians concerning the extent and 
character of American trade with the 
British West Indies following the Revo- 
lution. One competent student of the 
subject has remarked: “It was possible 
for the American merchants to use Amer- 
ican ships to a considerable extent by 
resorting to fraudulent registration pa- 
pers and by trading by way of non-Brit- 
ish West Indies ports; but in spite of 
these evasions, the trade with the West 
Indies did not increase during the period 
between the Peace of Paris and the es- 
tablishment of the National Govern- 
ment under the Constitution.” On the 
other hand, the late Professor Edward 
Channing, in describing the opening of 
the ports by proclamation, observed: 
“In this way by 1785, the West Indian 
trade was fairly unshackled and once 
more began to form an important ele- 
ment in American prosperity. .... Be- 
ginning with 1786, this traffic in common 
with American commerce in general, 
grew with wonderful rapidity and, by 
1788, had regained the position that it 
held before the war.’’” 

Charles C. Crittenden, in his general- 
ly excellent study of North Carolina 
commerce, concluded that “Great Brit- 
ain closed her West Indian ports to ves- 
sels of American registry, so that during 
the entire period, 1783-1789, probably not 
a single American vessel cleared from 
North Carolina for one of these ports.’ 
But the incomplete records of Port 


1 E. R. Jonnson et al., History of domestic and 
foreign commerce (Washington, 1915), I, 130. 


2 History of the United States (New York, 1921), 
III, 412-13. ‘ 


"3 The commerce of North Carolina, 1763-1789 
(New Haven, 1936), p. 159. 
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Brunswick (North Carolina) for the year 
1786 show not only that five American 
vessels cleared from that port for the 
British island of Jamaica and another for 
Grenada but also that vessels from the 
British West Indies entered Port Bruns- 
wick during that year." 

George Cabot, a New England trader, 
making a report to Alexander Hamilton 
in 1791 on the trade of the United States 
with the West Indies stated that “‘if the 
French had not from necessity taken some 
things which they legally prohibited, it 
may be doubted whether the exports of 
the U S to the British West Indies would 
not equal the exports to the French West 
Indies.’’s 

According to Harold U. Faulkner, the 
“number of ships that cleared from the 
West Indies was as large [in 1786] as be- 
fore the war and the amount of exports 
probably greater.’"® He seems to be in 
error, however, in attributing the trade 
to the New England merchants alone. 
Channing noted that of the vessels enter- 
ing St. Eustatius from the United States 
only one-third were from New England, 
whereas of those returning to the United 
States one-half were destined for New 
England."? Traders from the southern 
states often loaded their vessels in the 
islands and then took an indirect route 
home in order to exchange their West In- 
dian products in the northern markets. 
This practice increased the number sail- 
ing from the West Indies to New Eng- 
land. 

™4 Customs report, outward entries, Port Bruns- 
wick, 1785-87 (North Carolina State Department of 


Archives and History); ibid., inward entries, Port 
Brunswick, 1785-87. 


Arthur H. Core (ed.), Industrial and com- 
mercial correspondence of Alexander Hamilton (Chi- 
cago, 1928), I, 173. 

© American economic history (New York, 1925), 
p. 185. 

7 ITT, 422. 


Official British papers give evidence of 
the general distribution of the West In- 
dian trade among the different sections 
of the United States. Governor David 
Parry’s report of American shipping to 
Barbados from October 1, 1784 to 
October 1, 1785 shows twenty-eight 
vessels from New England, with a 
total tonnage of 2,247; thirty-one ves- 
sels from the middle Atlantic states 
(New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land), with a total tonnage of 2,323; and 
twenty-nine vessels from the south At- 
lantic states (Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia), with a 
total tonnage of 2,321."* 

An appeal for greater protection in the 
western area of the Caribbean was made 
in 1797 by the American masters of thir- 
ty-four vessels. Ten of these were from 
the middle states and six from the south- 
ern.’® The vessels clearing from Barbados 
in the period of April—-December 1801 
included five ships, one registered in New 
England, and four in Pennsylvania; 
twenty-nine brigs, nineteen from New 
England, four from the southern states, 
and six from the middle states; twenty- 
five schooners, fourteen from New Eng- 
land, one from the middle states, and 
eleven from the southern states; six 
sloops, two from New England, three 
from the middle states, and one from the 
southern states; and two snows, both 
from New England.” 

There was a noticeable increase in the 
tonnage of the vessels in the late nineties 
and in the first two years of the nine- 
teenth century. In these later years New 
England was apparently making heavier 


*8 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LX, 268. 

7 Captain Dudley Knox (ed.), Naval documents 
related to the Quasi-war between the United States 
and France (Washington, 1935-38), I, 34. 


270P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LXVII, 54-56, 
129, 136-38, and 188-89. 
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inroads on the carrying trade than were 
the other sections, and the southerners 
who failed in the competition with the 
larger vessels shared less in the enterprise 
than they had earlier." 

A large part of the commerce between 
the United States and the British West 
Indies was carried on by smuggling in 
one form or another throughout the 
period, but it was particularly common 
from 1783 to 1793. In July 1784 Gover- 
nor Thomas Shirley complained that 
much American produce was introduced 
into the Leeward Islands by methods 
which were “contrived to evade the re- 
strictions of the late order in Council.’ 
Lieutenant-Governor James Edward 
Powell of the Bahamas reported in 1785 
that the Americans smuggled products 
into Abaco, Turk Island, Exuma, Long 
Island, Cat Island, and Eleuthera.?3 On 
March 4, 1784 Governor Parry of Barba- 
dos wrote Lord Sydney (secretary of 
state, 1782-89) that a smuggling vessel 
had slipped its cable and carried off the 
customhouse officer from Bridgetown.”4 
Governor William Brown of Bermuda 
noted with disapproval that American 
shipowners by “collusive means” man- 
aged to carry on trade contrary to the 
orders of the British government. 

Horatio Nelson informed Lord Sydney 
in November 1785 that “nearly the 

2* A memorial of West Indian planters called at- 
tention to the smallness and cheapness of the Ameri- 
can vessels (P.R.O., Colonial Office, 318, I, 151-56). 
The voyage from North Carolina averaged from 
fifteen to thirty days, depending upon the winds, 


storms, and other interferences with navigation 
(KEITH, p. 154). 


2 Herbert C. BELL, David W. PARKER, e al., 
Guide to British West Indian archive materials in 
London and in the islands for the history of the United 
States (Washington, 1926), p. 265. 

33 Ibid., p. 33. 

24 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LX, 84-8s. 

25 United States Chronicle, Political, Commercial 
and Historical (Providence, R.I.), July 21, 1785. 


whole Trade between the British Colo- 
nies and the United States of America 
was carried on in American Bottoms.’ 
The famous Nelson had some very un- 
pleasant experiences in his attempt to 
blot out smuggling. He had reported the 
presence of numerous American vessels 
in British ports and narrated the subter- 
fuges by which they entered as well as 
the methods by which the local officials 
connived at the practice. Pretenses of 
seeking hospitality, of mistaking ports, 
of needing repairs, and especially of fly- 
ing the British flag were only a few of the 
schemes employed. When Nelson seized 
four vessels flying the union jack in 1785, 
the West Indians were highly indignant 
and writs for his arrest were issued. It 
was only by remaining on ship, out of 
their reach, that he was able to avoid 
imprisonment. He was accused of arbi- 
trary action and of ignoring the local 
court proceedings in some cases.”’ 

The Americans were not entirely de- 
pendent on illicit trade, however, even in 
the 1780’s, when it was widely practiced. 
The British officials relaxed the restric- 
tions in various ways and on a number of 
occasions. A British order in council of 
May 14, 1783 allowed the entrance of 
“any oil or any manufactured goods or 
merchandises” into the British posses- 
sions.** A proclamation issued by His 
Majesty in the British council, June 6, 
1783, permitted “until further order” the 
importation of “pitch, tar, turpentine, 
indigo, masts, yards, and bowsprits, be- 
ing the growth and production of the 
United States of America... . directly 
thence into any ports of this kingdom 
either in British or American ships.”? 

26 Bett and PARKER, p. 265; and RAGATz, pp. 
182-83. 

27 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LX, 345-46. 

28 Maryland Gazette, Aug. 28, 1783. 

29 Ibid. 
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Parliament decided that it was expedient 
to extend the period until August 1, 1783 
to give time for neutral vessels loading in 
Europe to land their cargoes in St. Chris- 
topher, Nevis, Montserrat, Dominica, 
St. Vincent, Grenada, and the Grena- 
dines.*° 

In times of distress between 1783 and 
1790, West Indian governors issued proc- 
lamations allowing the entrance of Amer- 
ican vessels and did so probably more 
frequently than has been supposed. 
There is also evidence to suggest that far 
more proclamations were issued than are 
now extant. The governor of Jamaica 
permitted the brig “Chance” from Lon- 
don, Connecticut, to land and dispose of 
perishable goods on October 11, 1783, 
and it was reported from Kingston that 
he would extend this indulgence to all 
American vessels for the four weeks fol- 
lowing.** Bermuda was also open to the 
Americans in 1783. A former customs of- 
ficial wrote the governor: “The American 
vessels bring us plenty of provisions and 
enter our ports without restrictions; they 
pay their fees and depart without giving 
bond or clearing.’’3* 

Deviations from the restrictive policy 
increased in 1784. Hurricanes expanded 
the need for American products, and the 
governors became more lenient. In Janu- 
ary, Governor John Orde of Dominica 
said that some American vessels had 
been allowed to land for shelter and re- 
pairs.53 A year later he estimated the 
number claiming this privilege as twelve 
and explained that they had been al- 
lowed to pay the costs of this service in 
produce from their cargoes.*4 In May, 

3° Statutes at large; XXIV, 213-14 and 261-62 (21 
Geo. III, third session, c. 14 and c. 39). 

3" Maryland Gazette, Dec. 25, 1783. 

3? BELL and PARKER, p. 104. 

33 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 71, VIII, 178. 

34 [bid., IX, 69. 


Governor John Maxwell of New Provi- 
dence issued a proclamation command- 
ing that due respect be paid to the flag of 
the United States.*5 He prefaced his proc- 
lamation with the statement: ‘Whereas 
I have thought proper to admit certain 
American vessels into this port and have 
granted them permission to dispose of 
their provisions for the benefit of these 
islands.”’ After the storm of July 30, 
1784, the lieutenant-governor of Jamai- 
ca, upon the advice of his council, issued 
a proclamation “permitting the free im- 
portation of provisions and lumber in 
foreign bottoms four months from that 
period.’ The assembly of Jamaica, on 
the first of December, brought pressure 
on Lieutenant-Governor Alured Clark to 
extend the time, and he, with the council, 
finally agreed to do it, proclaiming the 
port open until January 21, 1785.37 The 
British records show that between Au- 
gust 13 and September 29, 1784 sixteen 
American vessels entered Jamaica by the 
permission of the lieutenant-governor 
and the council.** 

Expression of anti-American senti- 
ment was exceptionally strong in the is- 
lands in 1785. The Bahama-Gaszette of 
October 6 thought that the exclusion of 
American traders would be a good thing 
since it would result in the employment 
of Bahama seamen.*? From Nassau came 
the opinion that the British vessels were 
sufficient for supplying the islands with 
American goods and that this fact re- 
moved “every plea for again dispensing 
with laws, to the strict observance of 
which was chiefly to be ascribed the 


3s Maryland Gazette, June 24, 1784. 


36 Hampshire Herald or the Weekly Advertiser 
(Springfield, Mass.), Oct. 12, 1784; and Maryland 
Gazette, Oct. 14, 1784. 


37 Maryland Gazette, Mar. 24, 1785. 
38 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 318, II, 84. 
39 Maryland Gazette, May 26, 1785. 
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wealth, the prosperity, and naval power 
of Great Britain.’’4° Several frigates were 
reported stationed near the Windward 
Islands to intercept American ships, and 
as a result a number of American sails 
were obliged to weigh anchor and to pro- 
ceed for other ports immediately. At the 
same time complaints against the restric- 
tions were also voiced." 

Expression of patriotic fervor con- 
tinued in 1786. A Jamaican correspond- 
ent told of the condemnation of two ships 
for being American. These were towed to 
the Palisades in order that they might be 
burned to ashes. This action was inter- 
preted as a move to “give vigour, energy, 
and emulation to ship-building in all 
parts of his Majesty’s dominion whether 
at home or abroad.”’# 

The needs of the islanders were too 
great, however, to permit them to agree 
to the elimination of the American ship- 
ping. Inhabitants of Montego Bay (Ja- 
maica) complained of starvation and 
cursed the perpetrators of the acts which 
deprived them of the American trade.‘ 
Some shipping took place between North 
Carolina and Jamaica during the year. 
This included two schooners and three 
sloops which cleared from, and two 
sloops which entered, Port Brunswick 
and a schooner which entered Port 
Beaufort. A sloop also cleared from Port 
Brunswick for Grenada.*4 That the de- 


4° Tbid., June 30, 1785. 
4 Tbid., June 23, 1785. 


42 Independent Chronicle and Universal Advertiser 
(Boston), Sept. 21, 1786. 


43 Maryland Gazette, Aug. 31, 1786. 


44 Customs report, outward entries, Port Bruns- 
wick, 1785-87; ibid., inward entries, Port Beaufort, 
1785-87. These lists cannot include all the American 
vessels engaged in this trade. Few customs records 
have been found, and few of these mention the place 
of registration of the vessels. Probably no complete 
registry of American vessels exists. A circular issued 
froin the Register’s Office, treasury department, 


sire for American products was greater 
than devotion to the Empire is indicated 
in the British records which show that 
two hundred and forty-nine American 
vessels, totaling over twenty thousand 
tons entered the ports of Kingston, 
Montego Bay, Antonio, Savannah la 
Mar, and Lucea in the island of Jamaica 
between October 1, 1785 and October 1, 
1786. They also show that in the same 
period one hundred and seventy-nine 
American vessels with cargoes of over 
fifteen thousand tons cleared from these 
ports. 

In 1787 the Americans apparently 
were limited mostly to indirect trade. 
But this indulgence was granted for long 
periods at a time by the proclamations of 
the governors of the Leeward Islands and 
Dominica.* 

In the spring of 1788 an act of parlia- 
ment permitted American vessels to load 
salt at Turk Island.*? This was a boon for 
the Americans who needed the salt for 
ballast on return voyages and who were 
also able to find a ready market for it in 
the American states. Salt was the chief 
preservative for the pork, beef, and fish 
which made up a very important part of 
the exports to the West Indies. Some was 
imported from England, but the West 
Indies were more convenient. The Eng- 
lish intended that the privilege should be 
limited strictly to salt, but the American 
traders were hard to control, particular- 
ly when aided and abetted by the West 


January 1799, explained that marine papers, in- 
cluding proofs of registers, enrolments, and licenses 
had been taken by force and retained abroad, stolen, 
or mislaid (William Heth papers, 1795-99, Manu- 
script Division, Duke University Library). 


48 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 318, I, 114, and II, 86. 


4©BeLt and PARKER, pp. 395 and 266; and 
P.R.O., Colonial Office, 71, XIV, 11. 


47 Statutes at large, XXXVI, 333-37 (24 Geo. III, 
fifth session, c. 6). 
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Indian merchants; and probably few ves- 
sels left the island without some ex- 
change of other products. John Nugent, 
commander-in-chief of all the British 
Leeward Islands, by and with the con- 
sent of his council, opened St. Christo- 
pher for the importation of lumber for 
two months following October 8, 1788.4 

The Americans seem to have fared bet- 
ter in 1789. Lieutenant-Governor John 
Nugent opened the ports of Nevis and 
St. Christopher,*? and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Henry Hamilton opened Bermuda 
for thirty days following March 30, 1789 
to all foreign vessels bearing provisions.*° 
The schooner “‘Hope”’ from Jamaica and a 
number of vessels from Turk Island en- 
tered the ports of North Carolina during 
the year.™ 

The fear that necessities would become 
disastrously scarce and the importunities 
of the West Indian planters and mer- 
chants frequently impelled the British 
ministers to authorize the governors and 
commanders-in-chief “with the advice 
and consent of their respective councils” 
to permit the entrance of American lum- 
ber and provisions from the foreign (non- 
British) islands in 1790.% The governors 
of Santo Domingo, Grenada, and the 
Grenadines issued proclamations to per- 


4 Maryland Gazette, Dec. 4, 1788. 
49 BELL and PARKER, p. 266. 


5° Tbid., p. 105; and Maryland Gazette, May 7, 
1789. The sloop “Union” from Virginia entered 
after the date of the proclamation had expired. The 
vessel was in port while the governor and council 
were sitting, and the inhabitants petitioned for the 
vessel to be allowed to sell its provisions. Their 
petition was granted (Maryland Journal and Balti- 
more Advertiser [Baltimore], June 16, 1789). 


st Customs reports, 1787-90, imports of Port Ro- 
anoke, January 1, 1789 to June 30, 1789; and Cus- 
toms reports, 1787-90, exports and imports of Ports 
Brunswick, Currituck, and Beaufort, 1787-89 
(North Carolina State Department of Archives and 
History). 


5? P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LXI, 74-75. 


mit the entrance of American products 
into their respective regions; and Gover- 
nor Shirley permitted, for three months, 
the importation of lumber into St. Chris- 
topher.’? This indirect trade encouraged 
American shippers, and the consequent 
presence of the vast number of American 
vessels in the Caribbean facilitated 
smuggling. 

Accounts of American vessels engaged 
in direct trade with the British islands in 
1790 are very meager. This may be at- 
tributed to the great amount of indirect 
trade as well as to the few records found 
for this year. Since North Carolina had 
some direct trade with the islands, it may 
be assumed that this was also true of oth- 
er states. A few vessels entered the port 
of Edenton at different times during the 
year.4 A returned sea captain reported 
in 1791 that the governor of Jamaica had 
proclaimed the opening of ports to Amer- 
ican vessels bringing white oak staves 
and headings for four months beginning 
November 15.55 News that the governor 
of St. Christopher had suspended the re- 
strictions on American traders in that is- 
land had been received in Philadelphia 
in June.® 

Proclamations provided for the admis- 
sion of American vessels in 1792. Ports in 
St. Christopher, Grenada, and Antigua 
were opened for provisions and lumber 


53 Maryland Gazette, Mar. 11, 1790; Maryland 
Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, June 25, 1790; and 
State Gazette of North Carolina (Edenton), June 25 
and July 9, 1790. The proclamations were often 
published in American papers. 


54Nos. 8 and 10, Old Record Custom House, 
Edenton, N.C., 1790 (National Archives, Washing- 
ton). 


88 State Gazette of North Carolina, Jan. 4, 1791. 


5° Maryland Gazette, June 17, 1791. Merchants in 
the French West Indies had to cope with a wide- 
spread insurrection of slaves at this time. This prob- 
ably caused increased American trade with the 
British islands. 
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carried in American bottoms in May.%’ 
The governor of Bermuda issued a proc- 
lamation permitting any foreign vessel 
from any port to enter salted provisions, 
livestock, Indian corn, flour, and a few 
other products until the end of October.** 

The outbreak of war in Europe in 1793 
brought distress to the islands and a 
greater relaxation of the British policy of 
restriction. American traders then be- 
came less dependent upon occasional 
emergency proclamations and smuggling. 
In May the American vessels were per- 
mitted to carry provisions and lumber to 
St. Christopher and to Antigua.’? A proc- 
lamation issued in June allowed them to 
enter Grenada for a period of forty 
days. This privilege was later extended 
to January 1794 and generously included 
the permission to American shippers to 
carry there such articles as British ves- 
sels could import from America. In 
April 1793 Governor John Murray Dun- 
more permitted admission to the Ba- 
hamas of provisions in foreign vessels for 
a period of six months, after which he ex- 
tended the privilege to the ports of 
Nassau, Exuma, and Turk Island. Gov- 
ernor Parry of Barbados opened ports in 
June for the admission of provisions and 
livestock for twelve months.® In July, 
Lieutenant-Governor James Bruce pro- 
claimed the opening of Dominica for 
flour, biscuit, and other provisions in 


57 New Hampshire Gazette and General Advertiser 
(Portsmouth), May 21, 1792. 


88 Tbid., Oct. 4, 1792. 

59 North Carolina Journal (Halifax), June 5, 1793; 
and Columbian Centinel (Boston), May 18, 1793. 

60 Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, 
Aug. 23, 1793. 

% Columbian Centinel, May 22, 1793. 


62 Federal Gazette and Philadelphia Advertiser, 
July 10, 1793; and State Gazette of North Carolina, 
Feb. 7, 1794. 


63 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LXV, 11 and 2g. 


American vessels.°* The governor was 
later authorized to extend the proclama- 
tion to lumber, should there be a pressing 
need for it, and he took advantage of the 
permission to open the port for three 
months, beginning on November 3.° 
Jamaica was opened by one proclamation 
for five months from August 7, 1793 and 
by another for staves and headings for 
four months, beginning November 18, 
1793. The assembly of Antigua request- 
ed the governor to admit, temporarily, 
lumber and provisions in American ves- 
sels, and at the close of the year he ac- 
quiesced.*? Bermuda was opened for the 
importation of “all kinds of provisions, 
[and] naval and military stores in foreign 
bottoms” until January 1, 1794.8 

The governors of the islands often sub- 
mitted to the importunities of local as- 
semblies for the opening of the ports to 
neutral nations; but occasionally an ex- 
ecutive withstood such pleadings, as did 
the governor of Nevis, who kept the 
ports of that island closed in 1793 in 
spite of the intercessions of both the as- 
sembly and the council.®? 

The needs of the colonists now became 
much greater because of the destruction 
caused by war and the increased demand 
for goods resulting from the quartering 
of the troops in the islands. The officials 
were inclined to deal more liberally with 
the American traders, and it was said 
that only three vessels were taken by the 
English in 1793.7° 

After the British began to make con- 

64 BELL and PARKER, p. 129. 

6s Thid. 

6 Tbid., p. 198. 

67 Tbid., p. 326. 


68 Mail; or Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser and Balti- 
more Advertiser, Aug. 23, 1793. 


6? BELL and PARKER, p. 391. 


7° SouTHEY, III, 267. 
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quests in the islands, neutral vessels were 
often allowed to enter long enough to re- 
plenish the supplies in the devastated 
areas. The governor of Tobago in the 
spring of 1793 opened two ports to Amer- 
ican traders for twelve months.” When 
the British took possession of Cape 
Nichola Mole, the Americans were al- 
lowed ten days to purchase and take 
away coffee, after which they were to 
carry only tafia.7” 

The portion of the records of the port 
of Philadelphia available for study shows 
that an active trade was carried on be- 
tween that port and many of the British 
islands in the latter half of 1793. In Au- 
gust three brigs cleared for Barbados, a 
brig and a schooner for New Providence, 
and a sloop for Bermuda. A number of 
other vessels left for the various ports be- 
fore the year was out.73 

Although it was easier for American 
vessels to gain entrance into the French 
ports than into the English, they ran 
great risks en route. British cruisers and 
privateers were ready to pounce upon 


™ North Carolina Journal, June 12, 1793. 
72 Ibid., Nov. 20, 1793. 


73 French spoliation papers, customs records, 
outward manifests of the Port of Philadelphia, Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania (National Archives, Washing- 
ton). The writer checked the vessels listed in these 
manifests with available ship registers in the Ar- 
chives, and, where the name, style, tonnage, and 
master of the vessels were the same, they were 
identified as American. Many different vessels of the 
same style had the same name. An example of this 
is to be found in the Register’s list issued January 1, 
1799 (William Heth papers, 1795-99), where two 
sloops named “Nancy” were listed and the tonnage 
of each was given. The tonnage of one was over 
twice that of the other and clearly indicated that 
they were different vessels. This same register lists 
six vessels named “Polly,” but the registrar failed 
to state the style and tonnage of each vessel and 
thus prevented the use of the registration to identify 
the vessels from this list. The imperfections in the 
records handicap the researcher very much and lead 
to the conclusion that there were many more Ameri- 
can vessels clearing and entering the American ports 
than can be identified. 


them at any stage of the voyage. Punish- 
ment accorded the captured vessels was 
much more severe when their destination 
was the French islands. It has been said 
that, after the British order demanding 
seizure of such vessels in November 1793, 
“hundreds of American ships were soon 
lying idle in the harbors of the British 
West Indies, awaiting the decision of the 
local courts of admiralty, while their 
crews languished in fever-ridden prison- 
hulks of those tropical ports.”74 

The frequency of such seizures caused 
the English people themselves to become 
alarmed because of the belief that such 
action would lead to war with the United 
States. The Sheffield Register protested 
against the British order, which it 
thought “if persisted in’ would inevita- 
bly bring on war with America.7’ On a 
number of occasions it reminded its read- 
ers of the probability of such a calamity. 


The British ministers, however, were 
not sufficiently alarmed by the prospects 
of war to make a permanent change in 
the policy of seizure. They did condone 
the practice of opening the West Indian 
ports in times of emergencies and in April 
1794 passed an act for indemnifying 
“governors, lieutenant governors, and 
persons acting as such, in the West India 
islands” who, with the advice and con- 
sent of their councils, had opened ports of 
the islands for the importation of com- 
modities in foreign bottoms.” The courts 
were ordered to stay any proceedings 
which had already begun against such 
agents; and if the courts should permit 
the proceedings to continue the defend- 
ants were to be allowed double costs. At 


74 BEMIS, p. 159. 

1s “Tris” Sheffield Register (Sheffield, England), 
Jan. 3 and Feb. 7, 1794. 

7 Statutes at large, XX XIX, 516-18 (31 Geo. III, 
fourth session, c. 35); and XL, 209-11 (31 Geo. III, 
fifth session, c. 57). 
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the same time the ministers referred to 
conditions of surrender under which the 
islands of Tobago and Santo Domingo 
were opened for a limited time for the 
importation of certain articles in foreign 
vessels. 

Governor Hamilton issued a procla- 
mation on January 11, 1794 opening the 
ports of Bermuda for all kinds of provi- 
sions in neutral vessels.?7 This was ex- 
tended in March by the statement that 
“corn, pease, bread, flour, beef, pork, 
live stock, and every other sort of provi- 
sions’ might be imported into St. 
George.7® 

The resolution of the privy council of 
Jamaica of March 23, 1794 enumerated 
“sheep, hogs, poultry, small live stock of 
all kinds, and all sorts of fruit, salted and 
all other provisions, and lumber of every 
description,” for entrance in neutral ves- 
sels from the date of the resolution until 
the next March “and until six months’ 
notice shall be given to the contrary.” 
This resolution apparently continued 
into 1799 as it was amended in August 
1798 and again in July 1799.79 

Grenada was opened to American ves- 
sels for long intervals during 1794,*°° and 
the governor of Tobago issued a procla- 
mation on April 23 providing for “the 
importation from America in American 
bottoms of provisions of all kinds,. of 
lamp oil, and of all such articles as are 
admissible by law from America in 
British bottoms” and for “the exporta- 
tion of rum and molasses in American 
bottoms in return” for four months.* 

In July, Governor George P. Ricketts 

77 North Carolina Journal, Mar. 19, 1794; and 
Georgia Gazette (Savannah), Mar. 20, 1794. 

78 Columbian Centinel, May 31, 1794. 

719 Spectator (New York), July 27, 1799; and 
Columbian Centinel, July 31, 1799. 

8° BELL and PARKER, pp. 153, 359, and 360. 

5 Tbid., p. 306. 


permitted American vessels carrying 
bread and grain to enter Barbados.” 
Governor Dunmore, on September 10, 
1794, asked that his proclamation for 
“continuing the admission of provisions 
and lumber in foreign vessels into several 
ports in the Bahama islands” until April 
1795 be made public in such manner as 
the British consuls in America thought 
proper.*3 He also stated that this privi- 
lege should be continued until he had 
given three months’ previous notice to 
the contrary. This request is interesting 
as an open attempt to attract American 
traders. Earlier in the year the governor 
of Jamaica also asked the British consul- 
general in the United States to publish 
the notice of the opening of the ports of 
Jamaica and Santo Domingo to neutral 
vessels.*4 

The outward manifests of American 
vessels for the British West Indies from 
the port of Philadelphia in 1794 show the 
effects of the relaxation of British re- 
strictions.*5 On a single day, May 26, 
twelve American vessels cleared from the 
port of Philadelphia alone for the British 
West Indies. These were the brig 
“George” and the schooners “Industry,” 
“Alexandria,” “Linnet,” and “Mary” 
for Jamaica; and the schooner “Two 
Sisters” for Nassau; the sloops ‘“Nancy”’ 
and “Eliza” for New Providence; the 
brig “Sophia,” the schooner “Betsey”, 
and the sloop ‘“‘Venus”’ for Barbados; and 
the sloop “Lurania” for Bermuda. Ves- 
sels varying in types from ships to sloops 
left the port during the year for different 
British islands. 


% P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LXV, 11 and 29. 

83 Georgia Gazette, Oct. 16, 1794. 

84 Independent Chronicle and Universal Advertiser, 
May 26, 1794; and North Carolina Journal, May 3, 
1794. 

8s French spoliation papers, customs records, Port 
of Philadelphia, District of Pennsylvania, outward 
manifests, 1794. 
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12 ALICE B. KEITH 


The hopes of the Americans for re- 
newed unlimited trade with the West 
Indies at this time were blighted upon 
the receipt of the Jay Treaty. The re- 
strictions to vessels of such low tonnage 
that they would not be very safe for sea- 
going trade and would be incapable 
of insurance aroused resentment, and 
Jay was burned in effigy in Charleston as 
well as in New York. The refusal of the 
senate of the United States to approve 
this provision of Jay’s Treaty left the 
American traders again dependent upon 
smuggling or on the temporary privi- 
leges given by governors or other com- 
manding officials of the islands. 

There seem to have been fewer procla- 
mations issued in 1795 than just prior to 
this time. Some explanatory factors can 
be cited to explain the decrease. Some of 
the islands were glutted with American 
products; the West Indian planters 
were demanding that the temporary 
privileges given to the conquered terri- 
tories be granted permanently to all the 
British possessions in the West Indies (a 
program which probably diverted their 
attention and demands from proclama- 
tions for limited periods); and, too, Brit- 
ish privateers were having much success 
in capturing American vessels carrying 
cargoes designed for the French islands. 
It is also probable that the custom of is- 
suing proclamations had become so gen- 
eral that reports of them were less scrupu- 
lously made.*? 

Some proclamations were issued, and 
the records of American vessels entering 
and clearing between American and Brit- 
ish ports indicate that legitimate trade 

8 Greenleaf’s New York Journal and Patriotic 
Register, Apr. 1, 1795 (it was stated here that every 
arrival from the West Indies mentioned the glut in 
American products); Herald: a Gazette for the Coun- 


try (New York), Jan. 24, 1795; and Philadelphia 
Gazette and Universal Daily Advertiser, Jan. 12, 1795. 


87 Georgia Gazette, Oct. 1, 1795. 


continued.** Ports in the Bahamas, Gre- 
nada, Tobago, and the two ports of Ham- 
ilton and St. George in Bermuda were 
opened for relatively long intervals dur- 
ing the year.*® American vessels appar- 
ently were permitted to enter Antigua, as 
reference was made to the duty on all 
American vessels permitted to trade 
there.*° American vessels continued to 
leave Philadelphia for the British West 
Indies in 1795. Brigs, schooners, and 
sloops cleared for Barbados, Bermuda, 
Jamaica, or New Providence. The rec- 
ords of Providence, Rhode Island, tell a 
similar story.” 

Conditions like those of 1795 con- 
tinued to prevail during 1796. The ports 
of Hamilton and St. George in Bermuda, 
which were opened in 1795, remained 
open until March 1796, when the gov- 
ernor and council deemed it “highly ex- 
pedient and necessary” to declare that 
“bread, flour, rice, pease, Indian corn, 
salt beef, salt pork, and every other spe- 
cies of provisions; soap and candles; 
pitch, tar, turpentine, and rosin; spars, 
yards, and lumber of all sorts” might be 
imported into these ports in foreign ves- 


88 Tbid., May 21 and Sept. 3, 1795. 


89 Tbid., Oct. 16, 1794 (the governor of the Ba- 
hamas had stated that the ports which were opened 
in 1794 would remain open until April 1795); 
BELL and PARKER, pp. 153 and 307; and Federal 
Gazette and Baltimore Advertiser (Baltimore), May 9, 
1796. 


9° BELL and PARKER, p. 327. 


* French spoliation claims, customs records, 
Port of Philadelphia, District of Pennsylvania, out- 
ward manifests, 1795. 


* No original records of registration of American 
vessels for this port were found. Vessels were identi- 
fied by checking French spoliation papers, customs 
records, outward manifests of the Port of Provi- 
dence, District of Rhode Island 1795 (National 
Archives, Washington) with Ship registers and docu- 
ments of Providence Rhode Island: the. National 
Archives project, 1773-1939 in the manner described 
in n. 73 above. 
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sels until April 20.93 Shippers were also 
permitted to purchase and take away 
West Indian goods. The “Bell,” a brig 
owned by the Blount brothers of Wash- 
ington, North Carolina, was in Jamaica 
early in the year.°* Tobago continued to 
remain open for a large part of 1796.% An 
American newspaper, at the request of 
the British consul in America, published 
a proclamation by General William Kep- 
pel, governor of Martinique, opening 
Fort Royal, St. Pierre, and Trinity to all 
“foreign vessels” laden with provisions.” 
Only colonial duties were to be charged, 
and the shippers were to be allowed to 
take rum and molasses in exchange for 
their cargoes. 

Governor James Seton of St. Vincent, 
Bequia, and the Grenadines granted per- 
mission on July 19 for the entrance of a 
long list of lumber products and provi- 
sions “in any vessel whatever belonging 
to the subjects of any power or state in 
amity with his Majesty,” for a period of 
six months from the date of the opening 
of the ports.%? A proclamation by Rear- 
Admiral Henry Harvey of the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, in the fall of 1796, 
recognized the rights of “importation in 
American or other neutral bottoms of 
provisions, cattle, grain,” and wood of 
every kind from the United States.” 

When the house of assembly of Barba- 
dos made a plea for the admission of 
American vessels, they found Governor 
Ricketts very sympathetic. He told them 

93 Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, 
Mar. 9, 1796. 

94 Georgia Gazette, Mar. 3, 1796. 

9’ BELL and PARKER, p. 307. 


% Herald: a Gazette for the Country, June 8, 1796; 
and Georgia Gazette, June 16, 1796. 

97 Columbian Centinel, Sept. 3, 1796; New Hamp- 
shire Gazette, June 16, 1796; and Federal Gazette and 
Baltimore Daily Advertiser, Aug. 26, 1796. 

98 Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, 
Oct. 6, 1796. 


that it had always been his endeavor “‘to 
draw a line between the occasional ne- 
cessities of the Planters and the encour- 
agement due to the Mercantile inter- 
ests.” At least two American vessels 
were engaged in trade with the West 
Indies in the fall of 1796. The schooner 
“Betsey” was in New Providence, and a 
sloop from Charleston was seized when 
bound for Antigua." 

The year 1797 was a notable one in the 
international trade of the West Indies. 
England faced great difficulties. Early in 
the year French successes had forced 
other European powers out of the war, 
and England stood alone in opposition to 
a victorious France. Then, too, the Royal 
Navy was “seething with mutiny” even 
in the West Indian waters. In spite of 
these difficulties, before the year had 
ended, England’s important naval vic- 
tories had eliminated both the Spanish 
and the Dutch fleets, which had rein- 
forced the French Navy, and France re- 
tained only its own depleted naval force. 
In the hour of difficulties England had 
found strong support from the United 
States, which until this time had nomi- 
nally maintained the alliance with 
France. 

The Genét incident, Jay’s Treaty, and 
President Adams’ exposé of the X.Y.Z. 
affair, followed by the formal renuncia- 
tion of the French alliance by the United 
States, combined to arouse French 
anger. Nor was this all, for the growing 
indifference, if not actual hostility, to 
France was matched by a show of friend- 
liness for England. These conditions, 
along with the increasing straits to which 
French commerce was subjected by the 
English navy, led the French to turn the 
full force of their privateers on American 

9 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LXV, 142-44. 


100 North Carolina Gazette (Newbern), Oct. 22 and 
Nov. 12, 1796. 
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shipping. America was not slow to re- 
taliate, and the result was the “unde- 
clared war,” or what recently has been 
called the Quasi-war with France, and 
what might with equal justification be 
called the “quasi-alliance” with England. 
A detailed treatment of this event lies be- 
yond the scope of this study, but because 
of its relation to the American trade with 
the British West Indies, some account of 
it must be taken."” 

Seizures of American vessels by the 
French were both frequent and expen- 
sive. The American schooner “Polly” was 
seized while on its way to Antigua on 
March 6, 1797.'” Its cargo was estimated 
at $8,500. The brig “Joseph” was cap- 
tured while en route to Barbados on 
March 29.'°3 Its loss was estimated at 
$22,600. The increased losses led the 
Americans to take two important steps: 
the creation of a navy to convoy their 
own trade and the initiation of a rap- 
prochement with the British. Launching a 
shipbuilding program, which for its time 
was almost as remarkable for speed and 
effectiveness as that of the Americans in 
the second World War, the United States 
soon had a young navy, assisted by 
thousands of armed merchantmen, 
which was able to carry out its mission. 

Before the end of the following year, 
America had enough official vessels to 
assign special commands to the different 
areas of the Caribbean. The officers were 
ordered to attack French armed vessels 
whenever encountered in the Caribbean 
or on the high seas. Captain Thomas 
Truxtun, one of the most popular and 

rt Walter Phelps Hatt et al., A history of England 


and the British Empire (Boston, 1937), pp. 560-61; 
Carroll S. ALDEN and Allan Westcott, The United 


States Navy (Philadelphia, 1943), pp. 49-51. 

12 French spoliation papers, customs records, 
Port of Alexandria, District of Virginia, Jan. 1, 
1796—Jan. 1, 1798. See entry for Mar. 6, 1796. 


103 bid. See entry for Mar. 29, 1796. 


successful American commanders, was 
willing to interpret this order so liberally 
that a vessel carrying a pair of case 
knives would be called armed." 

In the meanwhile friendship with the 
British continued to find expression. 
When Toussaint L’Ouverture made his 
temporarily successful revolt and set up 
his republic in Santo Domingo, the Brit- 
ish sent their General Thomas Maitland 
to the United States to “concert with the 
American government” on measures for 
the security of both countries. They came 
to an agreement regarding trading areas 
in the islands. The Americans were to 
have access to the northern portion and 
the British to the southern. The British 
gave the Americans advice on the meth- 
od of opening their area to trade. General 
Maitland was of the opinion that it 
should be limited to one or two ports as 
an experiment. The United States and 
Toussaint agreed upon the opening of 
Cape Francois and Port Republican. 
There the American vessels might re- 
ceive passports to enter other ports with- 
in the northern portion of Toussaint’s 
jurisdiction. The total trade was to be 
arranged with mutual benefit to the 
United States and Britain. 

Americans complained that the British 
at Jamaica were aiding Rigaud against 
Toussaint, who was regarded as the 
friend of the United States, but President 
Adams was of the opinion that “a good 
understanding with the English is of 
more importance to us than the trade of 
Santo Domingo,” which he was afraid 
had been too highly estimated." In June 
1798 Secretary Knox wrote to Adams: 
“Indeed we are vulnerable to an alarm- 
ing degree. The British navy is the only 


104 KNOX, IT, 312. 


105 Tbid., III, 424. Charles C. TANSILL, The United 
States and Santo Domingo, 1798-1873 (Baltimore, 
1938), chaps. ii and iii, covers this period. 
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preventative against an invasion of these 
states [southern] from the West India 
Islands.” 

British governors took particular care 
to cultivate friendly relations with the 
Americans. Governor Ricketts of Barba- 
dos reported to the Duke of Portland 
that there had been several armed ves- 
sels of the United States at the island and 
added: “I used every means in my power 
to make a friendly intercourse with 
them.’’*°? He was invited on board an 
American vessel by Commodore Barry 
and received “every possible mark of at- 
tention & Respect.” This course of action 
gave the duke great satisfaction. Later 
on, Captain Truxtun of the American 
navy was invited to the governor-gener- 
al’s for Sunday dinner.'® 

American naval commanders found 
“free and uninterrupted access to the 
ports and Islands” of the British for the 
refreshment of their crews and “for the 
expediting and refitting” of their vessels, 
as well as a place for the landing and 
protection of those which they had cap- 
tured."*? Americans were permitted to 
arm in British ports. British vessels con- 
voyed Americans coming from Great 
Britain, and the Americans returned the 
courtesy for the British in the West 
Indies. 

The attempt of the United States to 
maintain this friendly relation with the 
British was sometimes put to severe 
tests. Captain Thomas Tingey informed 
the secretary of the navy in February 
1799 that “British commanders conceive 
they had [the right] to search our public 
ships for seamen.’”"° Captain Alexander 

106 Knox, I, 139-41. 


107 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LXV, 331-32 and 


347- 
108 Knox, VII, 4. 


109 Thid., IV, 248-49, and I, 129-30. 
10 Thid., II, 366-69. 


Murray, also of the American navy, criti- 
cized more than once the British treat- 
ment of Americans."* He complained to 
the secretary of the navy in February 
1801 that “the English Privateers are 
playing the very Devil with our com- 
merce.” Even President Adams became 
critical of the British jealousy and avidi- 
ty in Santo Domingo.’” But the great 
success of the American trade in the 
West Indies and the generally pro-Brit- 
ish attitude of the administration pre- 
vented this discontent from coming to a 
head. 

There can be little doubt of the growth 
of American trade. By 1799 the Ameri- 
can naval commanders themselves were 
surprised at its great extent. In Febru- 
ary, Captain Murray wrote the secretary 
of state: “I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing my astonishment at the flourish- 
ing situation of the trade of America. 
When I see our numerous fleets constant- 
ly passing these islands, it looks as if our 
vessels sprung out of the forests, ready 
equipped.’”"*3 He had forty sail under his 
convoy when he wrote this. Captain Trux- 
tun also informed the secretary of the 
navy of his surprise at the growth of the 
commerce of the United States with the 
West Indies.""* The captain had expected 
to convoy twice a month, but the trade 
was so immense that he had to change to 
a weekly schedule. It is not unusual to 
find the captains speaking of convoying 
fifty or more vessels at a time. 

Governor Ricketts of Barbados went so 
far in 1797 as to permit the Americans to 
take away sugar."5 The Duke of Port- 
land reprimanded the governor for allow- 


11 [bid., VII, 201, and VI, 210-11. 

12 [bid., IV, 341-42. 

"3 [bid., II, 374. 

114 Tbid., III, 210-11, and IT, 433. 

5 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LXV, 168-69. 
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ing the exportation of this commodity, 
but he made no protest against the ad- 
mission of American vessels to the 
island." 

Numerous references to the opening of 
ports during the years 1797-99 might be 
cited, but their very frequency would 
make the accounting of them tedious and 
unnecessary, since the evidences of the 
extensive trade are so abundant. In spite 
of the increased trade with the Ameri- 
cans, the West Indian merchants were 
discontented. They were disgruntled be- 
cause the ports were opened in the cap- 
. tured territory, including Ma.‘inique, 
St. Lucia, Tobago, Demara, Berbice, 
Essequibo, Port-au-Prince, St. Mark, 
L’Archayes, and Jeremie. 

The influence of the West Indian mer- 
chants in London was often a cause for 
complaint in England. An item quoted 
from a London newspaper gave the fol- 
lowing expression to the resentment 
against them: “They have frequently, 
even in their detached state, shown them- 
selves . . . . above parliament. ... . 
Lord North was used to say that they 
were the only masters he had.’’"? But the 
merchants did not always have their 
way. They had been unable to obtain a 
general ruling for the opening of the West 
Indian ports, although they did gain 
benefits from the proclamations of the in- 
dividual officials. They were unable to 
secure the closing of the newly conquered 
ports until those ports had been fairly 
well supplied with American goods.™* 

Rumors of peace between the United 
States and France soon began to spread. 
In March 1799 the secretary of the navy 


16 Thid., pp. 365-67. 

"7 Herald: a Gazette for the Country, Aug. 23; 
1797: 

u8 Tbid., Feb. 25, Aug. 23; and Silas Talbot to 
Timothy Pickering, Kingston, Jamaica, Oct. 17, 
1797, Department of state papers, 1796-1828, I. 


informed Charles C. Pinckney that the 
majority of the United States vessels 
would leave the West Indies soon;™? in 
the latter half of 1800 the secretary was 
giving instructions to the American com- 
manders in the West Indies as to what 
they should do in the event of peace, and 
on December 13 he wrote: “Mr. Davie 
[William R. Davie of North Carolina] 
has arrived with a Treaty.’””° 

President Adams’ decision to send a 
commission to France, Bonaparte’s as- 
cendancy and desire for peace, and the 
election of Jefferson as president all con- 
tributed to the change in the relation of 
the two countries. But the treaty was not 
ratified until December 1801, and in the 
interim the American commanders were 
instructed to treat the French as the 
French treated them. The activity of the 
American commanders in the West In- 
dies was to be of short duration, how- 
ever, because “there was no responsibili- 
ty left by the Federalists that the vic- 
torious Republican Party was less in- 
clined to accept than that of the lusty 
young Navy.’ 

Trade with the British islands through 
1800 and 1801 continued to be carried on 
wherever ports were opened to them by 
the proclamations of the officers in com- 
mand. The reduction of the convoy ser- 
vice undoubtedly lessened the number of 
American vessels which could take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. There is 
evidence that the permissions were gen- 
erous. United States vessels were allowed 
to carry in such articles to Tobago as 
were admissible in British ships."? The 
lieutenant-governor of Jamaica gave the 
Americans permission to export staple 


™9 KNOX, IT, 492. 
20 Tbid., VII, 209. 
"1 ALDEN and WESTCOTT, p. 51. 


22 BELL and PARKER, p. 357. 
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commodities from Kingston early in 
1800.3 Governor Thomas Picton of 
Trinidad admitted American vessels with 
lumber and provisions for six months 
from October 11, 1800.74 These vessels 
were allowed to carry away the products 
of the island with a few exceptions. The 
liberality of the grants is thus shown not 
only in the permissions to enter the is- 
lands but also in that they were allowed 
to carry away the produce of the islands, 
a privilege which had been more re- 
stricted in the early proclamations. 

There was some port open to the 
Americans most of the time throughout 
1801. When the islands of St. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Martins, St. Croix, and St. 
Thomas were taken by the British, the 
articles of capitulation provided that 
their ports should be opened to all Amer- 
ican vessels to import provisions and 
supplies and to export the produce of the 
islands.5 In the summer of 1801 the 
agents and factors of St. Croix petitioned 
the British commander of the island for 
the right to export sugar to cover the 
amount of certain debts.’ They said 
that from local circumstances the is- 
land was as “dependent upon the United 
States for its diurnal subsistence as the 
infant at the breast of its mother.” This 
appeal was effective, and the commander 
granted the petition. 

A change in the British judicial system 
for the West Indies in 1801 was hailed as 
a boon for the Americans, who had suf- 
fered from indiscriminate seizures under 
the old system. Jurisdiction was restrict- 

123 Georgia Gazette, Apr. 3, 1800; and New Hamp- 
shire Gazette, Apr. 16, 1800. 


124 Connecticut Courant (Hartford), Dec. 15, 1800; 
and New Hampshire Gazette, May 13, 1800. 

35 New Hampshire Gazette, May 5 and 26, 1801; 
and New York Spectator, May 6, 1801. 


26 Mercury and New England Palladium, June 12, 
1801. 


ed to two courts in the West Indies and 
the judges were changed from a fee to a 
salary basis.”7 The Connecticut Courant 
encouraged the Americans to look for 
improvement under the new system."® 
Fewer vessels would be condemned, it 
suggested, since “of 318 cases, not above 
35 have been confirmed by the courts of 
appeals in England.” A British official 
complained to the governor of Dominica 
in 1803 that permission for importations 
in foreign vessels “had been renewed 
every four months for several years 
past.””"79 

From January through March 22, 
1802, one ship, five brigs, nine schooners, 
and two sloops, all registered in America, 
cleared from Barbados.*° Only one of 
these vessels was less than seventy tons, 
and eleven were between one and three 
hundred tons. They represented all sec- 
tions of the Atlantic coast; but, as was 
generally true in these later years, the 
proportion from New England was 
greater. This might have been due to the 
coming of an effective convoy system, 
followed by peace with France, which 
encouraged the owners of the larger ves- 
sels to send them when there was less 
risk to run. 

The Peace of Amiens was concluded in 
March 1802. Undoubtedly, this had the 
effect of reducing the need for opening 
ports to American vessels, since the Brit- 
ish could once more assume the burden 
of the carrying trade. During the Jef- 
fersonian administration American ves- 
sels suffered from impressments, seizures, 
and the president’s policy of “peaceful 
coercion.” All this, added to the effects 
of the Peace of Amiens, in time brought 


27 Columbian Centinel, May 9, 1801. 
128 June 22, 1801. 


29 BELL and PARKER, p. 131. 
130 P.R.O., Colonial Office, 28, LX VIII, 51-52. 
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a decline in the flourishing legitimate 
American trade with the British West 
Indies which had prevailed since the be- 
ginning of the war between France and 
England. 

The record of these exciting years 
shows that Bryan Edwards was correct 
when he wrote the following :**" 

Almost since the commencement of the war, 
in 1793, the British shipping owners had relin- 
quished the carrying trade of lumber and pro- 
visions and employed their vessels in a more 
gainful manner. The natural consequence of this 
was, that the governors of the colonies were 
under the necessity of dispensing with the ob- 
servance of the navigation laws, and permitting 
the supply of lumber and provisions to be im- 
ported into the islands in neutral vessels. For 
this plainly compelled, and indeed meritorious 
breach of the law they had been regularly in- 
demnified till the year 1801, by acts of the 
British legislature, by which time the breach of 
the law had grown so completely into a custom, 
that even acts of indemnity seem to have been 
considered as wholly unnecessary. 


The revival of the American trade 
with the West Indies after the American 
Revolution (and the amount of trade was 
probably greater than that before the 
war) was highly important to the young 
nation. Experience and lessons in naviga- 
tion and trade prepared the American 
sailor for the increasing commerce of 
later years and made possible the dra- 

13 V, 30. 


matic victories of the War of 1812. His 
experiences were by no means limited to 
illicit trade but were obtained to a great 
extent from the relaxations of restrictions 
because of the emergencies of the West 
Indian islands and of the exigencies of 
the British nation. 

The American traders enjoyed un- 
usual prosperity in their commerce with 
the West Indies in the war years from 
1792 to 1802. Indeed, facts and condi- 
tions revealed through this study sug- 
gest the need of a new interpretation of 
the history of the West Indies as an im- 
portant center of international affairs 
from 1783 to 1802. Greater emphasis 
should be placed upon the legalized Brit- 
ish trade, made possible by the numerous 
proclamations of the governors and other 
officials of the various islands; upon the 
wider diffusion of American shipping, 
which no longer emanated from New 
England alone but which was also 
shared by the middle and south Atlantic 
areas; and, finally, upon William Consta- 
ble’s contention that estimates of congress 
regarding the importation of certain 
articles from the West Indies into the 
continent “should at least be doubled, 
and in some instances trebled.’’?? 

132 William Constable to Gouverneur Morris, 
Dec. 6, 1788, Coxe, I, 165. 
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AN AMERICAN MINING COMPANY IN THE 
MEXICAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1911-1920 


DAVID M. PLETCHER 


URING the last century United 
D States investors and promoters 
have usually had to face serious 
risks abroad. In Latin America, for ex- 
ample, profits were often quick and 
large, but, on the other hand, the oppo- 
sition of sensitive, quick-tempered na- 
tionalists and the frequent revolutions 
brought more than one flourishing indus- 
try to the verge of ruin. The location of 
the country made little difference. Amer- 
ican industries and mines in Mexico, one 
day’s journey south of United States soil, 
prospered under the tyrannical rule of 
Porfirio Diaz from 1876 to 1911, only to 
cut production or close their doors during 
the decade of disorder which followed his 
overthrow. 

The panegyrists of Mexican re- 
sources did their American readers a dis- 
service by minimizing or ignoring the 
dangers to American investments. To 
these promoters and salesmen Mexico 
was an inexhaustible treasure-house of 
raw materials which needed only a steady 
flow of foreign capital for profitable de- 
velopment. Few would admit the possi- 
bilities of revolution or civil war. In 1893 
James S. Clarkson, then chairman of the 
national Republican executive commit- 
tee, pronounced foreign investments in 
Mexico “as safe as English or German 
money in the United States. . . . In the 
development and expansion now begin- 
ning in Mexico there will be nearly the 
same chance and the same certainty of 
making money that there was in the 
settlement and development of the 
Western States of our own country.’” 


* Chicago Sunday Tribune, March 5, 1893, p- 42. 
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Near the end of the long Diaz period, in 
1909, President A. Barton Hepburn of 
the Chase Naticnal Bank expressed con- 
fidence that the eventual death of Presi- 
dent Diaz would not disturb Mexican 
affairs or retard the nation’s develop- 
ment. He added: ‘‘No, we are confident 
that nothing will arise to disturb our 
interests, and we well know that the 
statesmen of the Republic will exercise 
too much good judgment to allow any 
serious trouble to occur.” 

Hepburn’s reactions to the Madero 
revolution of 1911 have not been dis- 
covered. Perhaps it did not disturb his 
composure, for a writer in Moody’s maga- 
zine who represented the American busi- 
ness point of view congratulated inves- 
tors on escaping the revolution almost 
unscathed. Mexican securities were still 
high, he reported, and few revolutions in 
history had disturbed nonresidents and 
nonparticipants less. In the future, he 
predicted, “it is reasonable to assume 
that ... American interests in that re- 
public are not likely to suffer other seri- 
ous results than temporary interference 
with the even tenor of business, and the 
consequent loss of anticipated profits.” 
This journalistic prediction fell short of 
reality. The “temporary interference” 
extended in some cases for years, and, 
what is more, rebels and government 
forces added to it forced loans and prop- 
erty destruction which can never be 
properly assessed. 

Historians have not yet carefully 


2 Banker’s magazine, LX XVIII (1909), 833. 


3 FE. H. Tavsort, “American interests in Mexico,” 
Moody’s magazine, XI (1911), 233-37. 
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20 DAVID M. PLETCHER 


studied the effects of the disorder follow- 
ing 1911 upon American big business in 
Mexico. A clear picture of the problems 
involved, however, may be found in an 
observation of even one small-scale in- 
dustry. Influential friends and full treas- 
uries for propaganda and defense might 
occasionally save the large corporations 
and syndicates from raids and riots, but 
few of the ‘‘one-horse” mining companies 
and the short-line railroads had these 
advantages. When the low-paid labor 
gangs had joined the armies or fled to the 
hills and when the tracks had been torn 
up or the shafts flooded with under- 
ground water for lack of pumping, the 
company officials could only place a 
guard on the property to carry out the 
legal requirements of occupancy and 
write the sad news to the shareholders. 

One such organization was the Chicago 
Exploration Company, founded about 
1g09 to mine silver-copper ore over a 
two-hundred-and-fifteen-acre concession 
in the Sahuaripa district of eastern 
Sonora, about sixty miles directly south 
of the Arizona border. The concession 
was small indeed, and so were the pub- 
lished resources of the enterprise, for its 
principal subsidiary came into being with 
a capital of only $250,000. This subsidi- 
ary, the Mina Mexico Company, was 
incorporated in South Dakota and con- 
trolled the actual operating unit, which 
was domiciled in Mexico, following the 
usual custom. In one respect, however, 
these companies differed from most 
American mining outfits in Mexico. In- 
stead of obscure small investors, the 
“widows and orphans” of the banker’s 
cliché, the Chicago Exploration Com- 
pany included among its original sub- 
scribers such wealthy or famous Chicago- 
ans and easterners as Governor Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois, Frederick A. 
Delano, Potter Palmer, Jr., and others 


of his family, Louis F. Swift, and Cyrus 
H. McCormick. Many of these people 
continued to invest in later bond issues 
of the Mina Mexico Company.‘ 

The original plans of the Chicago Ex- 
ploration Company, as outlined by Presi- 
dent J. D. Hubbard in letters to stock- 
holders and prospective investors, re- 
flect the habitual optimism of American 
businessmen in the process of expanding 
their affairs. The Mina-Mexico and ad- 
joining properties had been purchased 
from the heirs of one Don Carmen Or- 
tega, who had shipped out about 
$2,000,000 worth of ore between 1886 
and his death in 1907. Hubbard believed 
that Ortega had removed only about 
eight thousand tons of silver-copper ore, 
leaving fifty thousand more in the dumps 
alone. Enough of this ore would bear re- 
working to yield an immediate profit of 
over $200,000; and, after an initial in- 
vestment of $50,000 in machinery, he 
expected the property to earn from 
$40,000 to $45,000 a month regularly.s 

At this time the company could rea- 
sonably hope to export its ore more easily 
than had Don Carmen twenty years be- 
fore, because of improved rail connec- 
tions. When Ortega was working his 
mine, he transported his ore one hundred 
and thirty miles by burro and thence by 
rail to Douglas, Arizona, or to El Paso. 
The only railroad in the state, the Ameri- 
can-built Sonora Railway, ran from the 
port of Guaymas on the Gulf of Califor- 

4 Letters from J. D. Hubbard, president of the 
Chicago Exploration Co., to Governor Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois, dated Dec. 27, 1909 and Feb. 22, 
1910, as well as a special report from Hubbard to all 
stockholders, Jan. 27, 1911. All letters and unpub- 
lished documents cited may be found among the 
papers of Governor Lowden (hereafter cited as 
“L.P.”), who held investments in the companies 
throughout the decade under consideration. The 


writer is indebted to the University of Chicago Li- 
braries for making possible the use of these papers. 


s’ Hubbard to Lowden, Dec. 27, 1909, L.P. 
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nia directly north to the border at Noga- 
les. In 1898, however, the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad leased this line and in May 
1907 opened an extension from Guaymas 
southeast to Navojoa. Three years later, 
in March 1910, the company completed 
a branch line up the Yaqui River to 
Tonichi, which was intended to tap the 
silver-copper region of eastern Sonora 
and the coal mines of San Marcial.® At 
Tonichi the railhead lay only about thir- 
ty miles from the Mina-Mexico. Even if 
the railroad proceeded no farther, a near- 
by mining outfit, the Cieneguita Copper 
Company, had surveyed the route for a 
narrow-gauge line to Tonichi, passing 
four miles from the Mina-Mexico. In the 
end, however, whether because of its 
devious financing or for some other rea- 
son, the Cieneguita company gave up 
its plans, and the Chicago Exploration 
Company sent its ore on muleback to the 
railhead. Nevertheless, on paper the 
company’s mining and transporting fa- 
cilities seemed impressive.’ 

During 1910 and 1g11 the company 
carried out preliminary development 
operations, although troubled by most 
of the common annoyances and delays to 
be expected in a wild and sparsely in- 
habited territory. Early subscriptions to 
stock totaled $382,000 and had to be 
scaled down to the $250,000 originally 
provided for, but in order to keep up pay- 
ments to the Ortega heirs through the 
Banco de Hermosillo, Hubbard issued 
calls for large portions of the subscrip- 

6 Tbid.; Railroad age, XLIV (1907), 802; A. VAL- 
JEAN, “Sonora,” Mining world, Sept. 15, 1906, p. 
313; and Mexican Herald: Second National Edition, 
Sept. 16, 1910, p. 89. 


7Hubbard to Lowden, Dec. 27, 1909, L.P.; 
Copper handbook, X (1910-11), 609. The Copper 
handbook was edited and published by Horace J. 
STEVENS at Houghton, Mich., from 1901 to 1914 and 
after that time by various men in New York City, 
under the names Mines handbook and Mines 
register. 


tions in February, May, July, October, 
and December 1910. Meanwhile, Hub- 
bard described the encouraging pros- 
pects; and a power plant, a pipe line, and 
a smelting plant took shape near the 
mine. The slow pace of this work finally 
convinced the directors that it would be 
foolish to continue full activities until the 
Mina-Mexico began to produce ore. 
Therefore, in January 1911 Hubbard in- 
formed all stockholders that the com- 
pany would make no further calls for 
subscriptions. At the regular annual 
meeting in February those present 
adopted a resolution that business be 
discontinued and the charter annulled. 

This action appears to have affected 
only the other properties which the com- 
pany had been examining in Mexico, 
Canada, and Utah and which it rejected. 
One of them, La Dura, eventually yield- 
ed profits to the Mines Company of 
America, and another, the Catalina 
mine, was later bought by Phelps Dodge 
and Company for $150,000 and added to 
that corporation’s large holdings in 
northern Mexico. Hubbard and his offi- 
cials retained the Mina-Mexico. It was, 
they said, “an excellent property and its 
operation promises to be. . . profitable 
for a period longer than the life of the 
average mining property.’’® In March the 
prospects improved with the blowing-in 
of the first smelter, but during April the 

8 Hubbard to Lowden, Feb. 3 and 22, May 5s, 
July 15, Sept. 20, and Dec. 8 and 20, 1910; and 
H. S. Derby to Lowden, Jan. 18, ro11, L.P. The 
checks sent after the call of July 1910 were returned, 
because the company secured an extension on its 
payments (Hubbard to Lowden, Sept. 20, 1910, 
L.P.). On June 5, 1911 the board of directors of the 
Chicago Exploration Co. declared what seems to 


have been the only dividend, one of 17 per cent 
(Hubbard to Lowden, June 22, 1911, L.P.). 


* Hubbard to Lowden, Sept. 20, 1910; H. L. 
Hollis to Derby, Jan. 16, 1911; and Special report, 
Hubbard to stockholders, Jan. 27, 1911, passim, L.P. 
The Chicago Exploration Co. is not mentioned in 
letters after this period. 
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foreman at the mine reported that the 
unskilled workmen had run out of fuel 
and had allowed the molten metal to 
“freeze” in the smelter. 

By this time the Mina-Mexico was 
feeling the effects of the Madero revolu- 
tion. In December 1910 Hubbard wrote 
that the “newspaper revolution,” as he 
called it, had not interfered with opera- 
tions; but, during the following spring, 
laborers and mules scattered in all direc- 
tions. Fuel ran short, and after several 
months of irregular activity, the foreman 
ordered the new smelter blown out in 
May. The Southern Pacific Railroad 
stopped all service south of Guaymas, in- 
cluding the Tonichi branch, although a 
vice-president assured Hubbard that he 
would send up an engine as soon as the 
company had a few cars of concentrate 
ready. Cash was running low during May 
also, and Hubbard urged the foreman to 
rush out a little copper matte in order to 
be able to meet the $7,000.00 pay roll. 
By autumn conditions were somewhat 
easier, and the smelter ran without inter- 
ruption during the last three months of 
the year.”® As a result, the balance sheet 
of the Mina-Mexico Company for De- 
cember 31, 1911 showed a surplus of 
$22,610.16." 

Although detailed records are not 
available for the following year, the com- 
pany’s affairs do not seem to have mate- 
rially changed, except that Potter Pal- 
mer, Jr., replaced Hubbard as president. 

© Hollis to Hubbard, Apr. 20, 1911; Hubbard to 
Lowden, Dec. 8, 1910; Hollis to Hubbard, May s, 


191z; and Hubbard to stockholders, Dec. 2, 1911, 
L.P. 


The balance sheet showed assets totaling 
$662,419.20. The statement of operations during the 
year indicated that the proceeds from the mine were 
$225,024.55. The largest single item among the ex- 
penses was $73,271.22 for smelter operations. Com- 
plete figures for 1911 are to be found in a typewritten 
leaflet prepared by Arthur Young & Co., certified 
public accountants, of Chicago (L.P.). 


On February 20, 1913 a general meeting 
of the stockholders authorized the com- 
pany to issue two series of bonds, each 
totaling $75,000, in order to meet operat- 
ing expenses. Series A was offered to 
stockholders at par in April, but by June 
they had purchased only a little over 
$50,000 worth of the issue, and in July 
the company began to sell Series B at 75 
per cent of par value. If the stockholders 
were not eager to add to their holdings 
in the Mina-Mexico, they could scarcely 
be blamed, for on March 1, 1913 a revo- 
lution had broken out in Sonora, and the 
fighting forces had cut the branch line to 
Tonichi. Even without an easy outlet for 
the ore, the directors refused to close 
down the mine because of the difficulty of 
defending it and also, probably, because 
of the effect on bond sales. By the end of 
April the company had a net excess of 
liabilities over cash assets amounting to 
nearly $15,000.” 

Months passed, and, while conditions 
did not improve, debts and operating ex- 
penses rose steadily. In October, Edward 
F. Bryant, the treasurer, wrote that the 
company had on hand $12,000.00 in a 
Chicago bank but that this represented 
only a small fraction of the debts due and 
the amount needed to protect the mine 
until peace returned. Finally the credi- 
tors of the operating subsidiary in 
Mexico threatened legal action. Seeing 
no other way to retain control of the 
property, Palmer and the principal 
stockholders agreed to dissolve the origi- 
nal Mina-Mexico Company and during 
November incorporated a new organiza- 
tion, the Mina-Mexico Mining Com- 
pany, under the laws of Delaware. Capi- 
talized at $100,000.00, the Delaware 


12 Potter Palmer, Jr., to stockholders, June 12, 
1913, and Edward F. Bryant to Lowden, Aug. 1, 
1913, L.P. In addition to being treasurer of the 
Mina-Mexico Co., Bryant was president of the 
Pullman Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 
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company had as its principal assets the 
entire stock of the Compafifa de Minas 
de México, the Mexican corporation 
which owned the mine. It also inherited a 
large overdraft at the bank and local 
debts of $60,000.00 for supplies. Immedi- 
ately after its incorporation the new 
Delaware company issued bonds which 
totaled $250,000.00 at par but which 
sold for $157,544.70. Of this last figure 
the company received $34,237.50 in ac- 
tual cash, for the remainder went to pay 
the holders of Series A and B bonds is- 
sued by the old company less than a year 
before.*’ All these intricate maneuvers 
saved the company from immediate 
disaster and furnished it with a modest 
operating capital, but permanent results 
would depend on political conditions in 
Mexico. 

If the company officials believed a frac- 
tion of the optimistic publicity which 
they had issued in 1909 and 1g1o, they 
must have fretted at the helpless inac- 
tivity which the revolutions forced upon 
them. Before the reorganization Treasur- 
er Bryant called the company’s position 
“exasperating almost beyond endur- 
ance” but advised against the abandon- 
ment of a property in which the richness 
of the ore seemed to increase in propor- 
tion to the depth of the shafts. Whereas 
the debts of the Mexican and Ameri- 
can companies totaled only $75,000 or 
$80,000, Bryant described $110,000 in 
gold ore almost ready for the smelter and 
even more than that blocked out in the 
mine in full view. If the company decided 
to abandon the mine, he added, the care- 
taker would have to flood it and destroy 
machinery valued at $60,000 or risk the 


13 Bryant to Lowden, Oct. 23 and 30, 1913; 
Palmer to stockholders, n.d. [probably about 
January 1918]; and Bondholders’ reorganization 
agreement, Nov. 1, 1913, L.P. 


loss of much high-grade ore to wandering 
Mexican miners." 

For the time being, Bryant’s advice 
prevailed, and a skeleton staff kept the 
pumps going, mined a little high-grade 
ore, and transported it one hundred and 
twenty miles by muleback to the nearest 
railroad still running. When American 
troops landed at Vera Cruz in April 1914, 
however, the company decided to with- 
draw all American employees from the 
mine and keep them at half-pay during 
the crisis, while a Mexican bookkeeper, 
Carmen Cajigas, remained on the spot 
with instructions to continue pumping 
and to do enough work to furnish em- 
ployment to the near-by villagers. After 
the Americans returned in July, mining 
continued at a faster rate, until a con- 
siderable pile of ore had accumulated. 
Remembering the unsteady financial 
condition of the company, the directors 
resolved to try to operate the concen- 
trating plant with whatever coke they 
could secure and to ship out the resulting 
matte by various trails. The smelter was 
blown in during January 1915, but the 
coke supply held out for only a few 
weeks. Finally, in June, the company 
withdrew its American employees once 
more on the advice of the American state 
department. The few remaining Mexi- 
cans manned the pumps for about a year, 
but the company funds sank so low in 
1916 that this elementary protection was 
relinquished." 

Such conditions were common 
throughout northern Mexico during 
these years. The copper and silver miners 
of Sonora and Chihuahua had generally 
prospered during the last years of the 
Diaz regime. Ore prices had slumped 
during the panic of 1907, but by 1g10 the 


14 Bryant to Lowden, Oct. 30, 1913, L.P. 
8 Hollis to Palmer, Jan. 9, 1918, L.P. 
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industry was again holding its own. In 
IgII some copper mines, especially those 
in northern Sonora, had been unexpect- 
edly fortunate in escaping the delays and 
depredations of the Madero revolution, 
but many gold and silver mines to the 
south suffered from the railroad stop- 
pages and the emergency restrictions on 
the use of dynamite."* The Madero revo- 
lution affected Chihuahua more directly 
than Sonora, since the troops of Pascual 
Orozco used the former state as a base 
for operations to the south. Here the de- 
tailed testimony of American miners and 
ranchers during the congressional in- 
vestigation of 1913 set forth dozens of 
hindrances large and small. For example, 
Edward C. Houghton, manager of the 
Corralitos Company in northern Chihua- 
hua, estimated that his company, the 
near-by Mormon agricultural colonies, 
and other ranchers and miners of the im- 
mediate neighborhood had lost at least 
$1,000,000 in gold as a result of Orozco’s 
activities.*7 

During the years that followed, the 
railroads of northern Mexico probably 
sustained more damage than the mines, 
because of their obvious strategic value 
to the armies of both sides. Between 1912 
and 1914 the Southern Pacific of Mexico 
was in full operation only six out of 
twenty months. When Sonora revolted 
against Huerta in March 1913, the 
rebels seized the railroad north of Em- 
palme, but after six weeks of profitless 
operation they turned it back to the 
company. Wanton damage was often 


%©UnITED STATES, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND LABOR, Monthly consular and trade reports, 
No. 351 (Dec. 1909), pp. 208-9; and The mineral in- 
dustry: its statistics, technology and trade, ed. R. P. 
ROTHWELL ef al., XIX (1910), 269-70, and XX 
(1911), 205-6 and 310-11. 

17 UNITED STATES, SENATE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS (62d cong., 2d sess.), Revolu- 
tions in Mexico (Washington, 1913), p. 7; see also 
PP. 3-22, 29-31, 136-40, 692~-97, and passim. 
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more serious than temporary seizures. 
On February 7, 1914 a freight train on 
the Mexico Northwestern Railroad in 
Chihuahua was backed into a tunnel and 
set on fire, whereupon a passenger train 
collided with it, killing several passengers 
and destroying the tunnel. On September 
24, 1915 a band of Yaqui Indians burned 
a Southern Pacific train at Torres, and 
eighty passengers lost their lives."® 

The civil war between forces of Car- 
ranza and Villa kept Sonora in a continu- 
al uproar throughout 1o15. After the 
Carranzistas had cut the railroad be- 
tween Nogales and Cananea and the 
Villistas the line from Agua Prieta to 
Nacozari, the American state depart- 
ment aided mining companies in the area 
to secure permission from both sides to 
repair the roads and continue operations. 
Taxes were said to be two or three times 
greater than before the revolutions, and 
the depreciation of currency and the 
shortage of all supplies compelled most 
mineowners to take up the barter system. 
As a temporary solution to the problem, 
the Greene Cananea Copper Company 
imported from China about $400,000 in 
silver dollars, with which they attracted 
miners both from neighboring mines and 
from the revolutionary armies them- 
selves. The mere production of ore and 
metal did not always end a company’s 
difficulties. Two years before this El 
Tigre Mining Company, exploiting the 
fourth largest mine in the state, had ac- 
cumulated three tons of bullion, only to 
lose it in a raid to the rebel, Inez Salazar. 
A little later federal troops stampeded 
Salazar’s band and left his mules to roam 
the mountains, each carrying two hun- 
dred pounds of silver bars. Thus heavily 
loaded, the mules soon died of exhaus- 
tion, and eventually the miners of El 


8 Fred Wilbur Powe Lt, The railroads of Mexico 
(Boston, 1921), pp. 25-62 and passim. 
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Tigre recovered every stolen bar by fol- 
lowing the flight of buzzards.*® 
After the beginning of 1916 conditions 
improved for some American mines in 
Sonora, especially those near the Arizona 
border, but even the powerful Greene 
Cananea Copper Company was forced to 
suspend operations for six months during 
1917. The over-all effect of the revolu- 
tions on Mexican mining is clearly shown 
jn a comparison of statistics covering 
forty-five companies in fourteen Mexican 
states during the first half of 1912 and 
the first half of 1916. Between these two 
eriods the number of Mexicans em- 
ployed fell from 62,216 to about 6,000 
and the amount of copper and silver 
produced from 74,984 tons and 31,892,- 
735 ounces to 23,156 tons and 6,200,339 
ounces, respectively. At the same time 
pertenencia, or lot taxes, rose from 
$96,629 to $569,738 and export and other 
duties from $1,629,971 to $7,096,052.”° 
Under these circumstances the already 
shaky Mina-Mexico Mining Company 
was doomed to failure. Following instruc- 
tions from the company officials in the 
United States, Cajigas, the bookkeeper 
who remained in charge of the property, 
sorted ovt and shipped about one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand tons of surface 
ore between June 30 and October 30, 
1916. In September, F. H. Lerchen, who 
had been smelter superintendent before 
the general withdrawal of the preceding 
year, revisited the mine and found so 
little fundamental damage that by De- 
cember he was able to smelt 22.5 tons of 
copper matte which he estimated would 
be worth $20,000 in the American mar- 
ket. Since the Southern Pacific an- 
nounced at that time that it had not even 
9 “Conditions in Sonora,’’ Mining and scientific 
press, CXI (July 17, 1915), 80-81. 


20 The mineral industry, XXVI (1917), 176, and 
XXV (1916), 321-22. 


considered rebuilding the branch line to 
Tonichi, Lerchen proposed that the com- 
pany send concentrates by muleback and 
wagon north to another railhead at 
Nacozari. He warned the officials, how- 
ever, that they might have to spend at 
least $20,000 in repair work before they 
could use the lower levels of the mine 
which had been undermined by water.” 

The only record which has been found 
of the company’s activities during 1917 
is a letter from H. L. Hollis, the manag- 
ing director, who expressed concern over 
the mining provisions of the new Mexi- 
can constitution of that year. He wrote: 
“Tt is of the utmost importance that all 
who have interests in Mexico should 
write or telegraph to the President [,] 
members of the cabinet, senators or con- 
gressmen with whom they are acquaint- 
ed, pointing out the serious situation 
that would result if our Government rec- 
ognized Carranza May 1st without res- 
ervation for the protection of American 
interests.’’* Whatever action the stock- 
holders may have taken, the American 
government withheld recognition, but 
this did not benefit the Mina-Mexico 
Mining Company. At the beginning of 
1918 President Palmer and the directors 
laid bare the lamentable financial condi- 
tion of their company. Not only had the 
holders of the three series of bonds issued 
in 1913 received no interest on them, but 
the principal was now overdue on the 
first two series, and there was no chance 
of payment without the investment of 
more cash for operating expenses.” 

There was nothing to do but sell the 
company assets for the benefit of the 
holders of the first two series of bonds, 
who had paid cash for their securities. 
(It will be remembered that holders of 

2* Hollis to Palmer, Jan. 9, 1918, L.P. 

2 Hollis to Lowden, Apr. 23, 1917, L.P. 

23 Palmer to stockholders, [January 1918?], L.P. 
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the other two series had received these 
bonds in exchange for the worthless A 
and B bonds issued early in 1913 by the 
South Dakota corporation which was dis- 
solved in November of that year. These 
unfortunate bondholders apparently nev- 
er received any return on their invest- 
ment.) By an ironic coincidence, on 
April 1 at public auction the twenty-five 
issued shares in the Mexican operating 
subsidiary passed to the Pullman Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, as Trustee 
for the nine holders of first-series bonds.”4 
Edward F. Bryant, who was still manag- 
ing the finances of the organization, ap- 
pears to have secured from these opti- 
mistic bondholders at least $10,000 more 
to pay maintenance expenses and various 
claims against the property until it could 
be sold to an outsider.*® As if the com- 
pany had not undergone enough trials, 
a gang of bandits attacked and robbed 
the mine during 1919. Finally, in May 
1920, the officials of the abandoned Dela- 
ware company closed an unpleasant 
chapter by deciding to dissolve the un- 
successful corporation.” 


24F. B. Johnstone to Lowden, Mar. 20, 1918; 
Bryant to Lowden, Apr. 5, 1918; and Claude R. 
Egan to Lowden, May 13, 1918, L.P. The nine hold- 
ers of first-series bonds were W. H. Forsyth, F. 
Corning Kenly, Frank O. Lowden, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Bertha Honore Palmer, Honore 
Palmer, Potter Palmer, Jr., John S. Runnells, and 
Louis F. Swift. 


*s Bryant to holders of Mina-Mexico Participa- 
tion Certificates, Sept. 17, 1918, L.P. Although 
Bryant frankly admitted that no one knew when 
full operations could be resumed, he estimated that 
an expenditure of not over $30,000 to rehabilitate 
the lower shafts would make possible a net return 
of $200,000 from the silver contained in the mine. 
Among the running expenses which he listed were 
the following: taxes, $1,100; rental of land and 
water rights on neighboring ranches, $1,065; care- 
taker’s salary, $1,800; salaries of three watchmen, 
$1,370; repairs, $1,000; tour of inspection, $1,000. 


26 Mines handbook, XIV (1920), 1719; and Hollis 
to Lowden, May 5, 1920, L.P. The Delaware charter 
was actually repealed on January 17, 1921 (Marvin 


Here ends the detailed record of the 
Mina-Mexico. During the 1920’s, how- 
ever, the Mines handbook, a manual of 
American-owned nonferrous mining com- 
panies, continued to list various groups 
controlling the Mina-Mexico and man- 
aged by about the same set of officials as 
in the previous decade. Thus between 
1921 and 1923 a new corporation, the 
Compafiia Minera El Sacramento, S.A., 
directed by H. L. Hollis from offices in 
Chicago, leased the property from the 
estate of Potter Palmer, Jr. After that 
interlude the property continued to be 
listed under the name of the old Mexican 
operating subsidiary, the Compania de 
Minas de México. In 1937 the Mines 
register, successor to the Mines handbook, 
placed the organization on the list of in- 
active or unknown companies.”? 

It is possible to argue that a company 
with more stable finances or better direc- 
tion might have survived the decade of 
hard times in Mexico and gone on to new 
prosperity during the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
despite the restrictive constitution of 
1917. Yet the stockholders of the Chicago 
Exploration Company and the Mina- 
Mexico Company were wealthy, and all 
available evidence indicates that they 
contributed freely in an attempt to save 
their original investments. In the end 
they were only throwing good money 
after bad. 

This is not the place for a discussion 
of the facts and ethics of American finan- 
cial imperialism in Latin America. But 
the history of the Mina-Mexico indicates 
the need for such a study. 


KNox COLLEGE 


Scudder manual of extinct or obsolete companies, ed. 
C. P. KEANE and H. J. Emmericu [New York, 1926], 
I, 778). 

27 Mines handbook, XVI (1925), 2150 and 2158; 
XVII (1926), 1990; XVIII, Part II (1931), 2750-51; 
and Mines register, XIX (1937), 173. 
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LEON TROTSKY: WRITER AND HISTORIAN 


ROBERT D. WARTH 


Ss A revolutionary leader second 
A only to Nicolai Lenin as a found- 
er of the Soviet Union, Lev 
Davydovich Bronstein, under the con- 
spiratorial pseudonym “Trotsky,” has 
probably secured for himself a firm place 
in the galaxy of history’s “great men”— 
a somewhat paradoxical situation for an 
avowed disciple of the famous “scien- 
tific’ socialist, Karl Marx, whose phi- 
losophy of history deprecated the impor- 
tance of the individual as a causative 
factor in history. In his writings, and 
especially in his personal life, Trotsky 
often slighted this aspect of Marxism. 
Lenin, one of the few men besides him- 
self whom Trotsky sometimes exempted 
from the inexorable march of the dia- 
lectic, seems never to have glanced in the 
mirror of history or even to have thought 
what posterity would say of him, while 
Trotsky, on the contrary, often looked at 
himself, treasured his historic role, and 
was “ready to make any personal sacri- 
fice, not by any means excluding the 
sacrifice of his life, in order to remain in 
the memory of mankind with the halo of 
a genuine revolutionary leader.’” 

For Trotsky, history was a harsh and 
implacable judge, and he always took 
pains to assure himself that he was on 
history’s side or, better yet, that history 
was on his side; for its verdict, he ac- 
knowledged, carried no appeal. Thus in a 
well-known speech before the congress of 
Soviets in Petrograd on November 7, 

*A. V. LunacHARSKY, Revolutionary silhouettes 


(Moscow, 1923), as reprinted in the appendix of 
Max EastMAn’s Since Lenin died (New York, 1925), 


P. 134. 
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1917? Trotsky pronounced sentence upon 
his non-Bolshevik opponents in the most 
scathing terms he knew. They were to 
pay the supreme penalty—history had 
passed them by: “You are pitiful, iso- 
lated individuals; you are bankrupts; 
your role is played out. Go where you be- 
long from now on—into the rubbish-can 
of history!”’ To the end of his life 
Trotsky had no misgivings, in public at 
least, that the verdict of history would 
vindicate his position regarding the 
“epigones,” as he contemptuously called 
the Stalinist clique ruling the Soviet Un- 
ion, and relegate them to “the rubbish- 
can of history.” 

As a writer and speaker Trotsky was 
at his best. He overcame his early florid- 
ity of style and developed an unsurpassed 
ability for incisive oratory and pam- 
phleteering, illuminated by sparkling in- 
sight and withering scorn. Trotsky’s po- 
lemical prowess, of course, was an inte- 
gral part of Trotsky, the professional 
revolutionist, and pervaded all his liter- 
ary work. To speak of him as a historian, 
then, would seem contradictory to per- 
haps a majority of persons whose pro- 
fession is writing or teaching history in- 
stead of fostering proletarian revolution 
and whose ideal historian is the “impar- 
tial” compiler of “facts” in a reasonably 
logical and coherent narrative. It is 
therefore not surprising that the his- 


2 All dates are given according to the new-style 
calendar, which was thirteen days in advance of the 
Julian calendar in use in Russia before 1918. 


3 The history of the Russian Revolution, trans. 
Max Eastman (New York, 1936) (hereafter cited 
as “History’”), III, 311. 
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torical craft as a whole has shown marked 
coolness toward Trotsky’s chief work, 
The history of the Russian Revolution, as 
merely a superior variety of special 
pleading. The History is clearly his most 
significant achievement in _ historical 
writing although his unfinished life of 
Lenin‘ showed promise of surpassing the 
earlier work. His posthumous life of 
Stalin,’ despite its pretensions as a 
scholarly study, is markedly inferior both 
in style and in erudition to these ostensi- 
bly nonpropagandistic works. Trotsky’s 
other writings are of a different nature; 
in many cases they do not lack genuine 
merit as historical analysis, but their 
value in this respect is purely incidental 
to their purpose. It is hardly necessary 
to add that this nonhistorical literature 
is indispensable source material for the 
historian of communism and modern 
Russia, as well as for the biographer of 
Trotsky. 

Trotsky’s literary career began soon 
after he learned to write. He composed 
many verses, which showed his delight 
in the manipulation of words but “‘fore- 
cast no poetical future,” and in 1887, at 
the age of eight, he began printing his 
own little magazine by hand.*° The young 
Trotsky seems to have been gifted with a 
keen intelligence. The rural environment 
of his childhood was hardly conducive to 
an intellectual bent, yet, compared with 
the average Russian boy, Trotsky had 
many advantages. The Bronstein family 
lived in the province of Kherson in 
southern Ukraine. Through irugality and 
enterprise they had advanced into the 


4 Vie de Lenine, Vol. I, Jeunesse (Paris, 1936). 


5 Stalin: an appraisal of the man and his influence 
(New York and London, 1946). 


® Trotsky, My life (New York, 1930), pp. 39- 
40. This is the main source of information about 
Trotsky’s life. Max EastmMan’s Leon Trotsky: the 
portrait of a youth (New York, 1925) supplements 
Trotsky’s account up to the year 1903. 


kulak, or rich-peasant class, so that they 
were able to send their son to school in 
Odessa. The Bronstein household was 
nominally of the Jewish faith, a formality 
which lapsed as they grew more prosper- 
ous. The pogroms and other abhorrent 
features of anti-Semitism they seemed to 
have escaped almost entirely. Trotsky 
maintained that his Jewish origin left no 
permanent mark on his psyche, although 
he admitted that it may have contrib- 
uted to his dissatisfaction with the ex- 
isting order.’ Certainly his readiness to 
accuse his political opponents, both 
tsarist and Stalinist, of anti-Semitism 
indicates a strength of feeling on this 
score somewhat at variance with his own 
cautious conclusions. 

At schoo] Trotsky easily led the class 
—not out of any thirst for knowledge but 
because of an almost instinctive urge to 
surpass his rivals and demonstrate his 
superiority. His interest in history was, 
however, far beyond the ordinary. As he 
grew older, he became vaguely conscious 
of social injustice, mainly from observing 
conditions on his father’s estate. On one 
occasion his self-assertiveness led to his 
temporary suspension from school for 
organizing a campaign against an un- 
popular teacher. He completed his high- 
school studies in Nikolaev, where he fell 
into radical company and became ab- 
sorbed in studying those idealistic tracts 
which were then the predominant liter- 
ary output of the Russian socialist move- 
ment. When his father threatened to dis- 
inherit him unless he gave up his evil 
ways and, preferably, entered a school of 
engineering, Trotsky rebelled, moved in 
with his radical friends, and took up tu- 
toring for a living. Still resisting the ten- 
ets of Marxian socialism, he nevertheless 
joined his friends in organizing the work- 
ers of Nikolaev and in distributing illegal 

7 My life, p. 87. 
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pamphlets. Wholesale arrests in 1898 
broke up the movement, and Trotsky 
was ultimately sent to Siberia for a four- 
year term, after languishing in various 
tsarist prisons for two and a half years. 

It was during these years of prison and 
exile that he turned definitely toward 
Marxism. There was ample leisure for 
study and writing, and Trotsky made the 
most of this enforced inactivity. One of 
his main interests was the study of free- 
masonry, upon whose history he com- 
pleted a lengthy manuscript. As the first 
serious product of Trotsky’s pen, the 
work would be very interesting apart 
from any historical merit it might pos- 
sess, but unfortunately it was lost soon 
afterward. He also contributed articles 
on literary criticism and miscellaneous 
subjects to a Siberian newspaper until 
the imperial censor ordered the editor to 
cease their publication. In August 1902 
Trotsky escaped and eventually made his 
way to London after short visits to revo- 
lutionary circles in Vienna and Paris. 
It was in London that Lenin and his col- 
leagues were then publishing the famous 
Social Democratic journal Jskra (‘The 
Spark”). Trotsky was cordially received 
and began his apprenticeship as an ac- 
tive revolutionary writer and speaker. 
In 1903 the Social Democrats split into 
Bolshevik and Menshevik factions, Trot- 
sky siding with the latter (until July 
1917) because of what he regarded as 
Lenin’s overly dictatorial policy. But 
after 1904 he remained formally inde- 
pendent of the Mensheviks and tried to 
form his own following in favor of recon- 
ciliation. 

During the Russian revolution of 
1905 Trotsky emerged as the outstand- 
ing revolutionary leader. As vice-presi- 
dent, and then president, of the Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies he labored at a furi- 
ous pace—speaking incessantly, writing 


for three radical papers, and drafting all 
the documents of the Soviet. With the 
failure of the revolution, the arrest of the 
members of the Soviet was inevitable. 
Trotsky spent a year in solitary confine- 
ment before being placed on trial. There 
he made a notable speech of defense, 
which he skilfully turned into an indict- 
ment of the regime. Again sentenced to 
Siberia, this time for life, he escaped be- 
fore reaching his destination. The color- 
ful details of his adventures form the 
basis of his booklet, My flight from Si- 
beria.® 

The long years of reaction following 
the unsuccessful revolution Trotsky 
spent in exile. He wandered over most of 
Europe during this period, speaking, 
writing, and editing various social demo- 
cratic journals and in general plying his 
trade as an intellectual revolutionary. 
Drawing on his experiences in the 1905 
revolution, he wrote a series of essays en- 
titled Summaries and perspectives, which 
still stands as one of the major works of 
Marxian literature. A searching diag- 
nosis of the reasons for the failure of the 
revolution was offered, but more impor- 
tant was the first systematic presentation 
of his theory of “permanent revolution.” 
By this theory Trotsky meant a world 
proletarian revolution, whose success 
was necessary before socialism would be 
feasible in Russia. The more orthodox 
Marxists also looked forward to world rev- 
olution but predicted that a revolution 
in Russia would necessarily be bourgeois 
in character and would yield to the pro- 
letariat only when Russia caught up in- 
dustrially with the rest of Europe. Since 
Trotsky was correct in foreseeing a so- 


8 New York, 1925. 


9 The work is available in English as a part of Our 
revolution (New York, 1918), pp. 69-144. The first 
two chapters are summarized, but the rest is given 
in full. 
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cialist Russian revolution, he always 
alluded with ill-concealed pride to this 
prediction whenever his opponents point- 
ed out his Menshevik affiliation in 
contrast with the “true Marxism” of 
Lenin and Stalin; but in defending his 
theory Trotsky was also forced to defend 
the questionable thesis that Russian so- 
cialism hinged upon the world revolution. 
As the years rolled by and this great 
event did not occur, Trotsky, instead of 
abandoning his thesis, revived it with 
even added zest after his expulsion from 
the Soviet Union. He brought it up to 
date and gave it a more elaborate presen- 
tation in a book called The permanent 
revolution." If the world proletarian revo- 
lution had not arrived, he insisted, in 
effect, then it was the socialism of the 
Soviet Union which was defective, not 
the theory of permanent revolution. 
This doctrine remained Trotsky’s main 
intellectual prop throughout his life and 
even today approaches holy writ as a 
guide for the faithful of the Fourth 
(Trotskyite) International. 

The unexpected overthrow of the tsar- 
ist regime in March 1917 found Trotsky 
in New York, where he had lived for ten 
weeks following his expulsion from 
Europe. Upon hearing the news he left 
immediately for Russia but did not arrive 
there until May because of his detention 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, by the British. 
Joining the Bolsheviks in July, he be- 
came known second only to Lenin as a 
leader of the November Revolution. 
Later, as the organizer and commander 
of the Red Army during the period of 
civil war and intervention, Trotsky 
achieved fame as a great military leader. 
His immediate experiences in the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution stimulated a number of 
pamphlets and articles, some of which 
have been collected along with Lenin’s 


™ New York, 1931. 
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literary work of the period into a fairly 
complete narrative analysis of the Revo- 
lution.” At the peace conference of Brest 
Litovsk, where Russia withdrew from 
the first World War, Trotsky was the 
leader of the Russian delegation, and 
there he wrote two brief sketches, The 
history of the Russian Revolution to Brest- 
Litovsk* and From October to Brest- 
Litovsk.** The former, despite its title, 
contains little on the Revolution after 
October. Designed for popular consump- 
tion as a justification of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the two together present a 
lucid narrative of events from July 1917 
to February 1918 relatively free from 
Marxian clichés and still useful for those 
who prefer their history in shorter and 
simpler doses than that contained in 
Trotsky’s three-volume offering on the 
Revolution. 

A year later, in the thick of civil war, 
Trotsky found time to pen a notable 
polemic against Karl Kautsky’s Com- 
munism and terrorism, which has usually 
been published under the title, 7’he de- 
fense of terrorism.*4 Kautsky was a Ger- 
man Marxist of a mild persuasion, and 
he denounced the ruthless conduct of the 
Bolsheviks. To this Trotsky replied with 
a scorching rejoinder on the bankruptcy 
of Kautskyism and the necessity of force 
to save the Revolution. It was obviously 
not Kautsky personally who aroused 
Trotsky’s ire; rather, it was the point of 
view which Kautsky represented. The 
Marxists of western Europe had long 
since diverged from the tradition of un- 
compromising class warfare and had 
adapted themselves to the parliamentary 
procedures of bourgeois democracy. That 

™ Louis C. Frama (ed.), The proletarian revolu- 
tion in Russia (New York, 1918). 

1 London, 1919. 

13 New York, 1919. 


™4 London, 1921. 
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most of these leaders should view the 
Bolsheviks with distaste and horror was 
only to be expected. Yet, though Trot- 
sky was on solid ideological ground in 
flaying Kautsky and his school for pass- 
ing off their brand of anemic socialism as 
the genuine article, his naiveté in explain- 
ing their conduct in terms of treason to 
socialist ideals is curiously unhistorical 
and even “un-Marxian.” From the his- 
torian’s standpoint Trotsky’s most im- 
portant literary output stemming from 
his experiences in the civil war is his val- 
uable collection of materials and docu- 
ments on the history of the Red Army, 
Kak voorzhalas Revolyutsiya [How the 
Revolution armed itself],'5 which will 
likely remain a mine of information to 
specialists on the period long after many 
of his other works are forgotten. 


The death of Lenin in 1924 precipi- 
tated a struggle for power in which 
Stalin’s ability as an organizer was ex- 
ceeded only by Trotsky’s ineptness as a 
practical politician. In the same year the 
state publishing house began printing a 
lengthy edition of Trotsky’s collected 
writings and speeches.’® Later three of 
his better-known works appeared: some 
sketchy recollections of Lenin,’’ a study 
of literature and aesthetics called Litera- 
ture and revolution,® and the historic 
Lessons of October.*? The book on Lenin 
was meant to be a modest contribution 
to the source material on the great Bol- 
shevik leader but contains fully as much 
on Trotsky and other leaders as upon 
Lenin and, in any case, little that Trot- 
sky himself did not expound more fully 
in his autobiography. It does, however, 


's Moscow, 1924-25. 

16 Sochineniya [Works] (Moscow, 1924-27). 
17 Lenin (New York, 1925). 

8 London, 1925. 

1” New York, 1937. 


avoid the controversial tone of the latter, 
covering mainly the Jskra period (1902- 
3) and the revolutionary period (1917- 
18) in a pleasant, gossipy style. Litera- 
ture and revolution is perhaps the best il- 
lustration of Trotsky’s literary versatil- 
ity. This book, one of the few Marxian 
studies of the subject, briefly and criti- 
cally examines Russian literature, espe- 
cially its contemporary trends, rejecting 
a narrow emphasis upon specifically 
“proletarian” writing.” 

Lessons of October was originally pub- 
lished as an introduction to a two-vol- 
ume collection of Trotsky’s writings on 
the Bolshevik Revolution. It is a short 
but masterly analysis of party tactics in 
1917, ostensibly written for the purpose 
of examining, in a purely objective spir- 
it, the mistakes of the party with a view 
toward insuring sounder strategy in fu- 
ture revolutionary situations. Kamenev 
and Zinoviev, two leading Bolsheviks 
who had come out openly against the 
November insurrection as too risky, are 
the scapegoats of the piece. Stalin is no- 
where mentioned by name, but it is ob- 
vious that the author had him in mind in 
certain disparaging passages. After care- 
fully refraining from any indication of his 
own position at the time, Trotsky per- 
mits himself a few concluding remarks to 
the effect that he and Lenin, as opposed 
to the “Right Bolsheviks,” were in fun- 
damental agreement on every major 
question in 1917. Notwithstanding its 
cautious approach, Lessons of October 
was an attack which Stalin and his fol- 
lowers did not choose to ignore. The spec- 
ter of ‘“Trotskyism,” real or fancied, was 
conjured up, and from that date onward 
its perniciousness, despite the vigor of 


2° For a critique of Literature and revolution see 
V. F. CALVERTON, “The sociological aesthetics of the 
Bolsheviki,” American journal of sociology, XXXV 
(1929), 383-92. 
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the exorcists, increased to such an extent 
that by 1938 it was on a par with 
“fascism” to Communists the world over. 
Thus the brochure has since assumed a 
significance out of all proportion to its 
intrinsic value and has been reprinted in 
many editions and languages under the 
auspices of various Trotskyite groups. 

Trotsky was forced to accede—out- 
wardly at least—to party discipline. A 
proposal to expel him from the party was 
vetoed by Stalin. To prove his ortho- 
doxy, Trotsky wrote Whither Russia?™ in 
praise of the accomplishments of Soviet 
economic planning—the last of his writ- 
ings favorable to the Soviet Union. The 
truce lasted only so long as he refrained 
from active political struggle, a feat 
which he was temperamentally incapa- 
ble of continuing for long. Not until 1927, 
however, did his open hostility to the 
“Stalinist bureaucracy” break into chan- 
nels which the Communist party leaders 
considered intolerable. One of his pam- 
phlets, presenting the program of the op- 
position and later published under the 
title The real situation in Russia,” cir- 
culated secretly in mimeographed form. 
Trotsky was then expelled from the 
party and in 1928 exiled to Alma Ata, 
Turkestan, near the Chinese frontier. 

In Alma Ata his output of oppositional 
literature, mostly in the form of “‘politi- 
cal letters,” reached staggering propor- 
tions. Of these works the best known are 
The draft program of the Communist Inter- 
national and What now??* Their predomi- 
nant theme was a denunciation of the 
party bureaucracy for its dictatorship 
and for its emphasis upon socialism in a 

2t New York, 1926. An English edition has been 


published under the title Towards socialism or 
capitalism? (London, 1926). 

* New York, 1928. The pamphlet in question is 
only a part of the volume (pp. 23-195). 


73 Both of these works were reprinted in The 
Third International after Lenin (New York, 1936). 


single country instead of world revolu- 
tion. This thesis became the basis of 
nearly all Trotsky’s later writings against 
the Soviet Union. Since he refused to dis- 
continue his politico-literary activities 
and recant, as had most of the other lead- 
ing oppositionists, he was exiled to Tur- 
key early in 1929. Isolated from the ac- 
tive political struggle, he at last found 
the necessary leisure for his work on the 
Russian Revolution, without which his 
reputation as a historian would have re- 
mained negligible indeed. Also completed 
in Turkey was his lengthy autobiographi- 
cal study, My life,?4 which, aside from 
its obvious value as the memoirs of a fa- 
mous historical figure, may well rank as a 
worthy literary contribution on its own 
merits. 

Trotsky’s semiretirement from poli- 
tics, if in fact this phase of his work can 
be described as nonpolitical, was only 
temporary. He began to mend his politi- 
cal fences anew, and his subsequent jour- 
neys from France to Norway and later to 
Mexico as the prophet of the Fourth In- 
ternational are largely the record of a 
frustrated revolutionary, whose “role 
was played out” but who would never 
permit such treasonable doubts to enter 
his consciousness and thus vitiate his 
raison d’étre. Until his assassination in 
1940, under circumstances as yet uncer- 
tain, he lived the good life as he saw it— 
a martyred but active apostle of the 
world proletarian revolution. But the 
“logic of events” led him into an almost 
entirely negative revolutionary role. Crit- 
icism of the Soviet Union and a hatred 
for Stalin which bordered on the para- 
noiac became his emotional outlet in a 
world in which the original enemy, capi- 
talism, seemed to bend but never to 
break. As a writer Trotsky retained all 
his old crusading zeal, and, if anything, 


24 See n. 6. 
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his productivity increased. An indefati- 
gable contributor to Trotskyite journals 
the world over, he also upon occasion 
wrote for the capitalist press. Of his long- 
er works in the decade of the thirties, 
The Revolution betrayed,’ a comparative- 
ly temperate treatise, was by far the 
most popular of his anti-Soviet writings. 
Its relative success may be ascribed to 
the absence, save in general terms, of that 
continual wrangling over the finer points 
of Marxist dogma and Soviet policy, 
usually so prominent a part of his work. 
Surprisingly enough, in view of his con- 
viction which forms the title of the book, 
he says some complimentary things 
about the industrial growth of the new 
Russia, and, in comparison with his re- 
marks on the capitalist countries, one 
might almost infer from the opening chap- 
ter that he was a staunch, if critical, sup- 
porter of the Soviet state. But the tone 
changes gradually thereafter though 
never does it reach the bitterness of the 
views ordinarily associated with Trotsky. 
By means of a brief historical survey the 
reader is gently led into the brutal real- 
ities of the Stalinist regime and is shown 
how it has brought about a retreat from 
the socialist aims of Marx, Lenin, and, by 
implication, Trotsky. The broad critique 
of Soviet society presented from a leftist 
approach was a fresh and compelling one 
to many who were inclined to doubt the 
actuality of the communist utopia and 
who were at the same time repelled by 
the monotonous diatribes of the critics 
from the Right. It would not be far wrong 
to say that during the late 1930’s The 
Revolution betrayed was the bible of the 
anti-Soviet intellectuals. 

With the exception of the first volume 
of his projected life of Lenin,” Trotsky 
confined his later works almost entirely 


*s New York, 1937. 
% See n. 4. 


to direct or indirect attacks upon the 
Soviet Union. That so talented a con- 
spirator would be content with a purely 
literary offensive is difficult to believe, 
but the true extent of his activity is as 
yet an unsolved and perhaps unsolvable 
question, although the Moscow trials of 
1936, 1937, and 1938, after which scores 
of “Trotskyites” were executed or im- 
prisoned for treason and sabotage, were 
predicated upon the assumption (and 
testimony of defendants) that Trotsky 
was the guiding genius behind the op- 
positionist campaign. Indeed, it is en- 
tirely possible, perhaps probable, that 
the Lenin biography was suspended to 
make way for more pressing propagan- 
distic activity and that Trotsky had every 
intention of completing it. For sheer writ- 
ing ability nothing that he wrote excels 
this study of Lenin’s development into a 
young revolutionary. Trotsky ap- 
proached his subject through a lengthy 
historical introduction, and, when he 
came to Lenin himself, it was rather 
through a wealth of family and other en- 
vironmental influences than by a detailed 
recital of every event in Lenin’s youth for 
which there happens to be a record. 
Not nearly so happy an example of 
biographical skill was the aforemen- 
tioned Stalin,” a prolix and unwieldy 
study which was unfinished at Trotsky’s 
death and remained unpublished during 
the war years in deference, very proba- 
bly, to the wishes of the American state 
department. The defect of such a book 
is both obvious and inevitable. The es- 
sential question in Trotsky’s case is how 
well he has managed to conceal his bias 
and not if he is biased. For a work in- 
tended to be serious, the perfunctory na- 
ture of Trotsky’s pretense to objectivity 
is surprising. In contrast with the bitter 
rancor of the biography, the hostile 


27 See n. 5. 
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treatment of Stalin in the history of the 
Revolution is calm and detached. But 
the Trotsky who in 1924 could describe 
his future enemy as “‘a brave man and a 
sincere revolutionary’** was not the 
Trotsky of 1930-32 and the History and 
still less the Trotsky of 1940 and Stalin. 
One might explain away the occasional 
stylistic lapses, the tedious piling-up —f 
detail on insignificant points, and even 
the questionable, if not dishonest, pro- 
jection of unwarranted hypotheses to dis- 
credit Stalin (e.g., his alleged poisoning 
of Lenin) as defects which Trotsky would 
have corrected had he lived; but what 
cannot be so easily excused is an end 
product so consistently malevolent and 
without the saving grace of being at least 
interesting or significant. Compared, for 
instance, with Boris Souvarine’s scarcely 
less hostile study of Stalin,” the book is 
hopelessly dull. To all but the specialist 
in Soviet history Trotsky’s Stalin seems 
slated for oblivion. That it possesses 
even this redeeming feature is due per- 
haps more to the fame of the author than 
to the content of his book. 

When one looks at Trotsky’s enormous 
literary output as a whole, it is readily 
apparent that his tremendous intellectual 
energy was permeated by Marxist ideol- 
ogy and channeled into the active strug- 
gle for proletarian revolution, whatever 
one may think of his methods or of his 
success in achieving his end. His reputa- 
tion as a historian, however, does not 
necessarily stem from his fame as a revo- 
lutionary, though it cannot be denied 
that his History of the Russian Revolution 
blends first-rate history with skilful 
propaganda to such good purpose that 
only the absolutely ‘objective expert” 
could be expected to pry them apart. The 

28 Quoted in Boris Souvartne, Stalin: a critical 
survey of bolshevism (New York, 1939), Pp. 412. 


29 See n. 28. 
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combination of writer and maker of his- 
tory is hardly an unknown one; but rarer 
is the feat of composing “a scientific his- 
tory of a great event .... by a man who 
played a dominant part in it.’’° If one 
may legitimately doubt the “scientific” 
validity of any history, including Trot- 
sky’s, it seems reasonable enough to 
agree that “it is the first time a revolu- 
tion was ever retraced and explained by 
one of its leaders’’** with the literary 
artistry and dramatic power that char- 
acterize The history of the Russian 
Revolution. Stylistically alone it is a work 
of major distinction. Heightened by the 
suspense inherent in a revolutionary situa- 
tion, the History forms a compelling nar- 
rative of events from the fall of the 
tsarist monarchy to the victorious “‘con- 
gress of the soviet dictatorship” in De- 
cember 1917. To enhance the atmosphere 
of suspense, Trotsky has adopted a stac- 
cato rhythm which is well maintained in 
short, clipped sentences, and he has 
written the noninterpretative aspects of 
his history largely in the present tense. 
His mastery of ironic phraseology, both 
subtle and harsh, has no superior. As an 
example, the following excerpt from his 
description of Petrograd on the eve of the 


Bolshevik insurrection combines all these 


features :5? 


Brokers, lawyers, ballerinas are cursing the 
oncoming eclipse of public morals. Faith in the 
Constituent Assembly is evaporating day by 
day. Gorky [the novelist] in his newspaper is 
prophesying the approaching downfall of cul- 
ture. The flight from raving and hungry 
Petrograd ... . now becomes a stampede. 

Nevertheless the everyday routine defends 
itself with all its might. School-boys are still 
studying the old textbooks, functionaries 
drawing up the same useless papers, poets 


3° Max Eastman, “A note about the author,” 
History, I, ix. 


31 Tbid. 
32 Tbid., III, 201. 
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scribbling the verses that nobody reads, nurses 
telling the fairy-tales about Ivan Tzarevich. 
The nobility’s and merchants’ daughters, 
coming in from the provinces, are studying 
music or hunting husbands. The same old 
cannon on the wall of the Peter and Paul fortress 
continues to announce the noon hour. A new 
ballet is going on at the Mariinsky theater, and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tereshchenko, 
stronger on choreography than diplomacy, 
finds time, we may assume, to admire the steel 
toes of the ballerina and thus demonstrate 
the stability of the regime. 


The dry, sterotyped manner of exposi- 
tion found in much Marxian literature, 
not excepting Trotsky’s, is notable by its 
absence. The extensive quotations, so 
often the sign of sterile pedantry, are 
handled with such skill that they in- 
crease rather than retard the pace 
of the narrative. Trotsky’s particular de- 
light is to quote from an opposition 
source to drive home a point favorable to 
the Bolsheviks. 

As for the mechanics of research, 
Trotsky has concealed them as a good 
historian should, but he overdoes it to 
the extent of completely avoiding the 
traditional trappings of the scholar— 
footnotes and bibliography—in order not 
to bother the general reader. This offense 
against professional historical standards 
is partially atoned for by frequent source 
citations in the body of the text and a 
few remarks in the introduction and ap- 
pendixes. Since the sources he mentions 
are all well known and library facilities in 
Turkey were probably limited in their 
collection of Russian materials, it is 
highly doubtful that Trotsky came near 
to exhausting the sources dealing with 
the Russian Revolution. But it is equally 
doubtful that he would have wished to do 
so had they been available, for he is 
clearly no research historian painfully 
laboring at the task of putting his docu- 
ments together with the proper literary 


mucilage. His forte is interpretative his- 
tory and sociological generalization; the 
particulars are well enough known so 
that the specialist cannot quarrel with 
him except over minor points; and the 
layman, as always, must take the facts 
as given or not at all. 

This does not mean that in this work 
Trotsky has generalized from his own 
experiences, camouflaging his memoirs 
with the story of the Revolution, how- 
ever valuable such a study might be. 
That he had already done in part in his 
autobiography and in several of his po- 
litical writings. On the contrary, in order 
to avoid bias, he has so ostentatiously 
subdued his own major role in the Revo- 
lution that it becomes almost a bias in 
the opposite direction. For instance, his 
use of the third person and quotation 
when speaking of himself as a historical 
figure is all the more conspicuous for its 
attempt at inconspicuousness. From his 
personal life we know that Trotsky was 
never a self-effacing personality, so his 
excessive modesty becomes rather sus- 
picious under the circumstances. The 
suspicion is confirmed when the reader is 
left with the impression that this unas- 
suming fellow, Trotsky, was the only 
Bolshevik besides Lenin to diagnose the 
revolutionary situation correctly and 
prescribe without hesitation the proper 
remedy—proletarian insurrection. But 
to accuse Trotsky of hypocrisy is to ig- 
nore the more probable explanation that 
he thought he was offering a sufficient 
correction to the quite human impulse to 
expand one’s own importance and defend 
one’s actions. After all, Trotsky had a 
great vested interest in the History, and 
the amazing thing about it is its lack of 
personal bias in view of the unusual 
temptation it must have offered for self- 
glorification. 

The problem of objectivity in writing 
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history is, of course, not confined to the 
personal element. One way of reducing 
the subjective aspect is to be as com- 
pletely neutral (and therefore colorless?) 
as possible. Another way is to set up a 
standard of judgment and consciously to 
exclude or criticize the false and irrele- 
vant according to this standard. Trotsky 
manifestly chose the latter course in the 
History. There was no other choice, for to 
write about the Russian Revolution as a 
neutral would have been a rejection of 
his lifework. 

Revolution is one of the most contro- 
versial topics that the historian can dis- 
cuss. As a historian who justifies a vic- 
torious revolution, Trotsky has an ob- 
vious advantage over the one who rejects 
it. The latter, placed on the defensive at 
the outset, appears to swim against the 
historical current by having to minimize 
the defects of the old regime and explain 
away its downfall as the work of dema- 
gogues and conspirators. But a revolu- 
tion is not merely an armed uprising. The 
old order falls from within more than 
from without, because, as Trotsky says, 
“No economic regime . . . . has ever dis- 
appeared before exhausting all its possi- 
bilities.”’33 In short, Trotsky makes no 
claims to a specious “impartiality,” a 
pose on the part of some historians which 
he thinks is but a cloak for the reaction- 
ary.*4 “The coefficient of subjectivism,”’ 
he insists, “‘is defined, limited, and tested 
not so much by the temperament of the 
historian, as by the nature of his meth- 
od.’’35 On the other hand, he does not 
reject the ideal of objectivity, proof of 
which must lie in “the inner logic of the 
narrative itself.’’ For him the inner logic 
of the historic process is the class 
struggle, and “if episodes, testimonies, 

33 Ibid., I, 45. 

34 Tbid., p. xxi. 

38 Ibid., p. iii. 


figures, quotations, fall in with the gen- 
eral pointing of the needle of his [the his- 
torian’s] social analysis, then the reader 
has a most weighty guarantee of the 
scientific validity of his conclusion.’ 
While such a method can never guaran- 
tee scientific validity, there can be no 
denying that, if we accept his premises, 
Trotsky has fulfilled his task to a superla- 
tive degree. That most will not accept 
history on such terms is not in itself 
necessarily a reflection on the trust- 
worthiness of the historian who does. 

Trotsky’s defects as a historian follow 
rather from the very ambiguity of his 
method. Though espousing the superior- 
ity of dialectical materialism as the key 
to history’s secrets, he nevertheless has 
contradictions in his History, at times 
psychological and at times moralistic, 
which an orthodox Marxist must find 
hard to accept. These contradictions 
might well be praised as showing Trot- 
sky’s flexibility, his rejection of rigid 
dogmatism, in which case his materialist 
philosophy of history would have to be 
discarded. This he has refused to do. Yet 
he can condemn the Marxist historian, 
Pokrovsky, for a “‘vulgar’’ economic in- 
terpretation of history’’ with the same 
assurance that he can glorify the Petro- 
grad proletariat in semimystical terms. 
The Petrograd masses are, in a sense, the 
real heroes of his revolution, and Trotsky 
becomes so engrossed in the party ma- 
neuvers and ‘psychology of this prole- 
tariat that at times the rest of Russia 
seems lost in the thickening web of in- 
trigue in the capital city. His probable 
reply that as Paris was to the French 
Revolution so Petrograd was to the Rus- 
sian Revolution is no excuse for a pro- 
tracted exercise in social psychology 

36 Jbid., IT, iii-iv. See also I, 458, for a similar de- 
fense of his objectivity. 

37 Tbid., IT, iv. 
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while relatively slight attention is paid to 
important economic problems. 
Trotsky’s moralistic approach is most 
evident in his treatment of the many per- 
sonalities who sully the pages of his book 
with their villainies and stupidities. 
They are perfect foils for his biting irony. 
The savage delight with which he baits 
them makes fascinating reading; the dev- 
astating autopsy which he performs 
upon their political corpses shows bril- 
liant insight; and the brief character 
sketches present his style to perfection. 
For example, Trotsky describes Keren- 
sky, the social revolutionary leader, as 
follows: ““Kerensky was not a revolu- 
tionist; he merely hung around the revo- 
lution. .... He had no theoretical prep- 
aration, no political schooling, no ability 
to think, no political will. The place of 
these qualities was occupied by a nimble 
susceptibility, an inflammable tempera- 
ment, and that kind of eloquence which 
operates neither upon mind or will, but 
upon the nerves. His speeches in the 
Duma, couched in a spirit of declama- 
tory radicalism which had no lack of oc- 
casions, gave Kerensky, if not popular- 
ity, at least a certain notoriety.’’3* As- 
suming that all Trotsky’s judgments as 
to Kerensky and other leaders are cor- 
rect does not sufficiently explain why he 
has dwelt at such length and ferocity up- 
on persons, who, from a purely Marxist 
viewpoint, must be only the mediocre by- 
products of class struggle. But he cannot 
let them escape so easily. A personality, 
he admits, grows out of its historical en- 
vironment, but “as a rose does not lose 
its fragrance because the natural scientist 
points out upon what ingredients of soil 
and atmosphere it is nourished, so an ex- 
posure of the social roots of a personality 
does not remove from it either its aroma 
or its foul smell.”’3® Trotsky thus con- 


38 Thid., I, 183. 39 Tbid., p. 95. 


siders it his moral obligation to remove 
the odor with a proper dose of ridicule. 
But to spend so much time on “foul 
smells” seems a dispensable luxury for a 
Marxist historian supposedly concerned 
with exposing the “social roots of a per- 
sonality,” in so far as he deals in per- 
sonalities at all. In any case, if the Revo- 
lution were as inevitable as Trotsky pre- 
tends, why this concern over bankrupt 
aristocrats and vacuous bourgeois politi- 
cians, who are only defending their class 
interests in a perfectly predictable man- 
ner? It is hardly to be expected that they 
would jump on the Bolshevik band 
wagon, or be welcomed if they did. 

In his portrayal of the Bolshevik 
leaders, Trotsky is not quite so sure that 
all are heroes as he is that all non- 
Bolsheviks are villains. This inconsist- 
ency within the larger inconsistency of 
his treatment of the problem of personal- 
ity in history may be accounted for 
partly by his hero-worship of Lenin and 
partly by his attitude toward the Soviet 
leaders at the time he wrote the pas- 
sages. It may be that Lenin’s exalted po- 
sition in the story of the Revolution is 
due as much to Trotsky’s desire to expose 
such leaders as Stalin, Zinoviev, and 
Kamenev as “‘compromisers”’ (i.e., those 
Bolsheviks who advocated collaboration 
with other parties in support of the 
bourgeois government) as it is to his 
genuine respect for Lenin. By the time 
Trotsky wrote his History, Leninism had 
already taken its place beside Marxism 
as an infallible guide for the right-think- 
ing Bolshevik, so it is inevitable that 
both Stalinism and Trotskyism should 
justify themselves with appeals to higher 
authority. Of Trotsky’s boundless ad- 
miration for Lenin there can be no doubt. 
When discussing the master, Trotsky 
seems almost willing to forgo his theoreti- 
cal conviction that personality in history 
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is secondary to material considerations. 
His best effort to resolve the dilemma is 
interesting but equivocal :*° 

Is it possible ....to say confidently that 
the party without him [Lenin] would have 
found its road? We would by no means make 
so bold as to say that. The factor of time is de- 
cisive here, and it is difficult in retrospect to 
tell time historically. Dialectical materialism 
at any rate has nothing in common with 
fatalism. Without Lenin the crisis, which the 
opportunistic leadership was inevitably bound 
to produce, would have assumed an extraordi- 
nary [sic] sharp and protracted character. The 
conditions of war and revolution, however, 
would not allow the party a long period for ful- 
filling its mission. Thus it is by no means ex- 
cluded that a disoriented and split party might 
have let slip the revolutionary opportunity for 
many years. The role of personality arises before 
us here on a truly gigantic scale. It is necessary 
only to understand that role correctly, taking 
personality as a link in the historic chain. 


After approaching the brink of Marxian 
heresy with these statements, he beats a 
hasty retreat with an additional para- 
graph on Lenin as a product of the “deep- 
est roots” of the “whole past of Russian 
history.”4* Trotsky by no means indi- 
cates that his understanding of the role 
of personality is equal to the task of plac- 
ing Lenin correctly in the “historic 
chain.” If Lenin as an individual can 
affect the Revolution to the extent that 
Trotsky suggests, it is difficult to see how 
a mere “link in the historic chain” can 
influence the rest of the chain in such an 
important manner. 

Besides Lenin the only other Bolshevik 
who consistently appears to good advan- 
tage is Trotsky himself. His late arrival 
in the Bolshevik fold was always an em- 
barrassing handicap in the struggle with 
Stalin, an “Old Bolshevik.” To com- 
pensate for his belated conversion, Trot- 
sky constantly sought to stress his ortho- 
doxy in contrast to the vacillating at- 
titude of the other party leaders. This 


4° Tbid., p. 330. 4" Tbid. 


is particularly noticeable in the History, 
even though his show of impartiality, as 
previously pointed out, makes it much 
less obvious. The minor Bolsheviks, none 
the less weak by the canons of Leninism, 
Trotsky generally praises. His quarrel is 
not with the “small fry” but with the 
Stalin-Zinoviev-Kamenev _ triumvirate. 
His treatment of these leaders is an in- 
structive example of current prejudice 
being injected into past events, for 
Trotsky apparently had no animus 
against them in 1917. Zinoviev and 
Kamenev he treats with a cavalier con- 
tempt. In the twenties they had sided 
originally with Stalin, later with Trotsky, 
and again with Stalin when the decisive 
test with Trotskyism came in 1928. 
Back with the opposition in the thirties, 
both were executed for treason in 1936. 
Small wonder that Trotsky remarked 
upon one occasion that they “lacked 
that little thing called character.” In 
Trotsky’s History Zinoviev, supreme as 
an agitator above all else, has his uses as 
an orator and demagogue but is “‘indeci- 
sive,” possesses an insufficient ‘“‘sense of 
responsibility to be a leader,” lacks “‘in- 
ner discipline” and “revolutionary char- 
acter,” has a mind “completely incapable 
of theoretical work,” and “his thoughts 
dissolve into . . . . formless intuitions.’ 
Kameney, “distinguished propagandist” 
though he is, fares scarcely better. One 
“could not expect from him either inde- 
pendence of judgment or initiative in ac- 
tion”; “always behind the time—or 
rather beneath the tasks—of the revolu- 
tion,’ Kamenev continually retreats 
through “lack of character” when faced 
by great problems.*4 Together they rep- 
resent the “blocking tendencies of the 
party, the moods of irresolution, the in- 

# Quoted in F. L. Scouman, Soviet politics at 
home and abroad (New York, 1946), p. 203. 

43 History, I, 301, and II, 46. 

44 Ibid., I, 288-89 and 300, and IIT, 164. 
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fluence of petty bourgeois connection, 
and the pressure of the ruling classes.’’4s 
The pair present a sorry contrast, one is 
led to believe, to the brilliant leadership 
of Lenin and Trotsky. 

Quite different is the portrayal ac- 
corded Stalin. Here Trotsky is cautious, 
weighs his words carefully, and avoids 
sweeping denunciation, for he knows 
that indiscriminate mudslinging will not 
further his cause. There is hatred for 
Stalin, and contempt too, but mingled 
with it is a curious respect that he cannot 
accord Zinoviev and Kamenev. Whereas 
they are weak through character defects, 
Stalin retreats and compromises through 
“narrowness of horizon and lack of crea- 
tive imagination.” Inscrutable, patient, 
“suspiciously cautious,”’ he “retires into 
the shadow”’ to wait and “insure himself”’ 
against all possible contingencies.“ This, 
Trotsky thinks, is due to Stalin’s back- 
ground as a practical organizer and “po- 
litical primitive.” Without a “theoretical 
viewpoint” and a “knowledge of foreign 
languages,”’ he was “inseparable from the 
Russian soil’; as a “practical” he was 
distinguished for “energy, persistence, 
and inventiveness in the matter of moves 
behind the scenes’; and, “uniting in- 
sistence with rudeness,’”’ he stubbornly 
defended his “practical conclusions.’’4? 
In many ways Trotsky’s reaction to 
Stalin is that of a cosmopolitan intel- 
lectual who is forced to acknowledge in 
spite of himself that his bovorish adver- 
sary has a certain primitive ability along 
nontheoretical lines. Trotsky is never 
willing to admit, though, that these abil- 
ities are not somehow tied in with back- 
stage conspiracies and perennial plots 
against Lenin and the Revolution, in 
spite of Stalin’s support of Lenin upon 
every crucial issue. Trotsky, the “dis- 


4S Tbid., III, 165. 


46 Tbid., p. 164. 47 [bid., I, 288. 


passionate” Marxist historian, could 
never quite reconcile himself to Trotsky, 
the bitter anti-Stalinist. If he thought 
that Lenin brought the role of personal- 
ity into history upon a “truly gigantic 
scale,’ what must he have thought of 
Stalin, against whom Trotsky based his 
whole later career? Here, indeed, is a per- 
sonality, if we are to accept the reality of 
Trotskyism, so gigantic that his per- 
fidiousness can change the course of his- 
tory by discarding the essential meaning 
and program of the Russian Revolution. 
Had Trotsky been willing to analyze 
himself in accordance with his own 
canons of historical evolution, he must 
have come to the inescapable conclusion 
that Trotskyism, like the bourgeoisie 
during the Revolution, “was caught his- 
torically in a blind alley.’’** 

Throughout his History Trotsky suc- 
cessfully weaves a spell of inevitability 
about the Revolution which, unless re- 
sisted, drugs the unwary into a highly 
receptive mood for his ideas. By use of 
constantly repeated phrases like “objec- 
tive necessity’ and “the inner logic of 
events,” by emphasizing the decadence 
and corruption of the old regime and its 
leaders, by stressing the irresistible surge 
of the masses, and especially by his hyp- 
notic style, Trotsky makes the Revolu- 
tion almost a living, breathing reality, 
prepared to engulf the world if only the 
Social Democratic hirelings of the capi- 
talists had not checked it. The problem of 
explaining how a proletarian revolution 
developed in such a backward country as 
Russia without passing through a bour- 
geois capitalist stage appears to aid 
instead of to mar Trotsky’s majestic 
panorama. He summons to his rescue a 
pair of universal historical principles 
which he designates as the “law of 
unevenness” and the “law of combined 


48 [bid., p. 186. 
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development.” By the first he refers to 
the process by which retarded countries 
assimilate the culture, institutions, and 
technology of more advanced nations, 
thus making it possible to skip whole 
eras of normal historical evolution. By 
the second he means the combined pres- 
ence within a backward country of the 
archaic and modern. In order not to 
frighten us with unfamiliar concepts, he 
assures us that the “laws of history have 
nothing in common with a pedantic 
schematism.”4? He then brandishes his 
dialectical weapons to demolish two rival 
theories of how Russia jumped over the 
capitalist period: (1) that Russia was a 
nation too unique to explain in terms of 
the European pattern of development 
and (2) that Russia was really a more 
advanced capitalist society than has been 
heretofore admitted. In demonstrating 
how the Revolution came about under 
the aegis of these laws, Trotsky is less 
than convincing. As simply a modest 
hypothesis to fit the prerevolutionary 
situation his analysis may be warranted, 
but as “universal law” the theory can no 
more be substantiated than any other 
well-reasoned explanation. 

In spite of all his impressive appeals to 
historic necessity, Trotsky is never sure 
that the course of any particular revolu- 
tion is subject to prediction. The key to 
the success or failure of a revolution is ul- 
timately narrowed down for us anyway. 
“There is no doubt,” he says, “that the 
fate of every revolution at a certain point 
is decided by a break in the disposition of 
the army.’’® To find this point, then, is 
the problem. Instead of the usual mate- 
rialistic doctrines, Trotsky invokes a 
weird pseudo-psychological approach: 
“The psychological moment when the 
soldiers go over to the revolution is pre- 
pared by a long molecular process. .. . . 


49 Tbid., p. 5. 5° [bid., p. 121. 


In this process there are many elements 
imponderable or difficult to weigh, many 
cross-currents, collective suggestions and 
autosuggestions.’’** Out of this confusing 
welter of “material 2nd psychic forces,” 
the sole clear certainty is that the soldiers 
will join the rebels only if they are con- 
vinced that this is real revolution and not 
just another demonstration. Trotsky 
then performs the not inconsiderable 
feat of narrowing the fate of the revolu- 
tion down to the “‘decisive second”’ of the 
“critical minute” of the “critical hour of 
contact” in a street skirmish “between 
the pushing crowd and the soldiers who 
bar their way.” The very pinnacle of 
suspense is reached when the officer com- 
mands his soldiers to fire on the crowd; 
the soldiers hesitate; the crowd pushes; 
“the officer points the barrel of his re- 
volver at the most suspicious soldier.” 
If the officer is forestalled by a shot from 
the crowd, then the revolution succeeds; 
if not, the revolution fails.5* Manifestly, 
this exposition is remarkable for its dra- 
matic portrayal of revolution in micro- 
cosm; but if this is the difference between 
success or failure in revolution, it is truly 
an interpretation of the role of accident 
on a scale seldom before envisaged in the 
history of historical writing. 

In the light of the foregoing scene, 
what can we make of Trotsky’s asser- 
tion: “Revolutions take place according 
to certain laws. This does not mean that 
the masses in action are aware of the 
laws of revolution, but it does mean that 
the changes in mass consciousness are 
not accidental, but are subject to an ob- 
jective necessity which is capable of the- 
oretic explanation, and thus makes both 
prophecy and leadership possible”’?53 For 
a specialist in the theory and practice of 
revolution, Trotsky’s discussion of the 

s* Ibid. 


3 Tbid., pp. 121-22. 53 [bid., II, iv. 
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general causes of revolution is meager 
and scattered. But what little he does say 
is usually consistent and agrees rather 
closely with the conclusions of most 
academic authorities on the problem.‘ 

If Trotsky had been willing to ex- 
amine some of his theories and “laws” 
without his extreme penchant for literary 
imagery and historical analogy, the value 
of many of his sociological interpreta- 
tions might have been greatly improved. 
The unfortunate crowd scene, for in- 
stance, may have been due more to 
Trotsky’s tendency to allow his literary 
brilliance to overpower his judgment as a 
scholar than to any inherent weakness in 
his materialist philosophy. His use of 
purely literary analogy is usually most 
effective, as when he compares the 
Bolshevik party leadership to Napoleon’s 
army : 

If we were to unfold on a screen the most 
brilliant of Napoleon’s victories, the film would 
show us, side by side with genius, scope, 
ingenuity, heroism, also the irresolution of 
individual marshals, the confusion of generals 
unable to read the map, the stupidity of officers, 
and the panic of whole detachments, even down 
to the bowels relaxed with fright. This realistic 
document would only testify that the army of 
Napoleon consisted not of the automatons of 
legend, but of living Frenchmen born and 
brought up during the break between the two 
epochs. And the picture of human weakness 


would only the more plainly emphasize the 
grandeur of the whole. 


When Trotsky uses historical analogy to 
bolster his generalizations on the Russian 
Revolution, however, the results are less 
fortunate. There are a great many 
spread throughout the work, and, while 
most historians would probably be will- 

54Louis GoTTSCHALK, “Leon Trotsky and the 
natural history of revolutions,” American journal of 
sociology, XLIV (1938), 352. 

8s History, III, 164-65. 

% GOTTSCHALK, loc. cit., p. 347. 


ing to accept the validity of a large ma- 
jority of them, the ones which are con- 
troversial or doubtful and the few which 
are clearly false tend to weaken the use- 
fulness of the remainder. Comments on 
past revolutions, above all the French 
Revolution, form the bulk of these argu- 
ments by analogy. Easily the most pow- 
erful for its propagandistic value is the 
comparison of the Stalinist regime to the 
Thermidorian reaction of the French 
Revolution. Trotsky does not use Ther- 
midor for this purpose in his History, but 
its utility was amply demonstrated in 
The Revolution betrayed, Stalin, and other 
writings. That the analogy is completely 
misleading’’ seems not to have discour- 
aged its extensive use by both Trotsky 
and his sympathizers, 

If the defects which have been pointed 
out impair Trotsky’s significance as a 
historian—and they undoubtedly do— 
they are obscured in his History by a 
sustained power of vivid narration and 
cogent historical interpretation which 
has seldom been equaled and almost never 
surpassed. A masterly chapter like “The 
art of insurrection,’ which prefaces the 
story of the November Revolution, is in 
itself enough to compensate for the errors 
which inevitably creep into every work 
of comparable scope. Though we cannot 
with any assurance second the enthusias- 
tic panegyric of one prominent liberal 
critic, who declared that Trotsky (as- 
suming his facts to be correct) is to most 
historical writing as Gibbon is to the me- 
dieval chroniclers,** we nevertheless do 
not believe it is too bold a prediction to 
make that The history of the Russian 
Revolution is likely to remain a classic of 
historical literature. 

CHICAGO 

87 Ibid., pp. 347-49. 

58 Kingsley Martin, “The art of insurrection,” 
New statesman and nation, V (1933), 77. 
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THE CONTROVERSIAL MEDICI 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


E historical episode which carries the name 
‘on the Medici came to a close some centuries 
ago. During its unfolding it received occasional 
treatment at the hands of contemporaries, and 
in the centuries that have elapsed since the 
extinction of the family it has attracted a vastly 
multiplied and far more lively attention. Since 
the early writers were Florentines contemporary 
with the Medici and republican in sentiment, 
they looked askance at the rulers rising in their 
midst and were dominated in‘ varying degree 
by partisan bias in reciting their deeds and 
drawing their portraits. This, as the usual re- 
action to an emerging tyranny, will cause no 
surprise; it is rather more surprising that the 
later Florentine historians down to our own day 
have retained the bias of their predecessors and 
have been strongly disinclined to give the family 
that superseded the republic its historical due. 

While it was not until the Medici had van- 
ished from the scene that the nationals of other 
countries began to occupy themselves with the 
family whose fame had spread from Florence 
over Italy and thence over Europe, they im- 
mediately took a much more favorable view of 
their character and historical role than did the 
native writers. In a few extravagant instances 
they went the length of exalting them over all 
the ruling families of the whole European 
chronicle. There is therefore offered to present- 
day readers of Florentine history an uncommon- 
ly wide spread of opinion on the Medici; and a 
disparity so startling cannot be dismissed with- 
out a word, however brief, on the moot subject 
of historical truth. 

From the earliest appearance of the form of 
literature called history its adepts have pro- 
fessed to be searchers and exponents of truth. 
But that they fell short of this ideal from the 
first and have continued to fall short of it to 
this day is clearly revealed by the clamorous 
disagreement among them whenever they pass 
from the chronicling of simple facts to the 
complicated assessment of character and the 
even more difficult evaluation of the abiding 
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significance of any total episode of the human 
story. Since this lack of agreement manifested 
itself among the earliest historians and has 
continued without exception to mark the work 
of their successors, it came to be accepted as in- 
herent in this form of literature, and therefore 
incurable, until with the advent of the nine- 
teenth century a new hope dawned. By that 
time the immense documentary repositories pre- 
served in national and local archives were made 
available by their governing bodies, and with 
the aid of these full and precise records his- 
torians were encouraged to believe that they 
might overcome the shortcomings of their prede- 
cessors and at last achieve what had never 
ceased to be their supreme desideratum—the 
absolute and unchallengeable truth. 

The hope turned out to be a delusion for a 
reason that the critical analysis of any chapter 
of history ever written will at once disclose. 
While admittedly the documented facts cannot 
be too numerous and must be utilized to the 
fullest possible extent in order to supply the 
solid framework of a proposed historical exposi- 
tion, they have to be absorbed, before the ex- 
position is undertaken, by an individual mind 
and inevitably will, in the course of that process, 
be stamped with an individual consciousness. 
It follows that any history which is more than 
a dry-as-dust chronicle will be an interpreta- 
tion. As such it will, if sincerely composed, be 
the highest truth of which the interpreter is 
capable, but it will not be ¢he truth, the abso- 
lute and unchallengeable truth, which, if such 
there be, lies forever beyond human reach. 

Applying this judgment as a measuring rod 
to the immense body of Medicean literature 
that has been accumulated from the rise of the 
family in the fifteenth century down to our own 
day, we are enabled at once to toss aside as 
irrelevant and valueless a large segment thereof 
either on the ground that it is not based on a 
sufficiently full consideration of the available 
material or because it is composed by an indi- 
vidual of an inferior moral and intellectual 
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stature or on both of these grounds together. 
This palpably underweight fraction of the 
literature dealing with the Medici is for the most 
part of recent origin and owes its existence to 
some such trivial circumstance as a traveler’s 
passing enthusiasm or a commercial publisher’s 
desire to profit from the readiness of a super- 
ficially educated society to extract entertain- 
ment from this unusually colorful area of the 
human story. With these casual contributions 
dropped into the discard, there still remains a 
prodigious mass of material, every separate 
item—or, to speak bibliographically, every sepa- 
rate title—of which carries along with its cargo 
of facts a subjective message deriving from the 
personal outlook of the author. Agreeing that 
this accords with every reasonable expectation 
and that the current academic belief that the 
vast multiplication of documents has altered 
the situation is a psychological absurdity, we are 
still intrigued by the already noted sharp 
antinomy between the native-born authors, 
who are, generally speaking, pointedly anti- 
Medicean, and the foreign-born writers, who 
are as generally and pointedly pro-Medicean. A 
division so plainly involving considerations of 
time and place is sufficiently challenging to call 
for an elucidative word. 

It has already been intimated that when the 
Florentine writers, both those who were con- 
temporary with the Medici and, to a slightly 
less extent, those of a later age, undertook to 
treat of this native family, they were stirred 
by a deep chagrin over the spectacle of the 
supersession of their ancient republic by the 
continuing underhand encroachments which 
finally came to a head in the family’s total ab- 
sorption of the government. These sons of 
Florence failed to take sufficient account, or 
even any account at all, of the political condi- 
tions which had come to obtain throughout 
Italy and the Western world in general and 
which by their powerful, hidden operation were 
the effective cause of the transformation of the 
republic. They simply and understandably 
mourned that the participation in public affairs 
which the merchants had shared with a large, 
if limited, social and intellectual élite was 
progressively diminished and that from free or 
free-seeming citizens they were reduced to the 
level of passive subjects. It is this indignant 
state of feeling which rules the exposition of 
almost all the Florentine historians, whether 
early or late, and which a measure of sympa- 
thetic reflection will enable us to accept as a 
normal human reaction. 


But how account for the equally general pro- 
Medicean attitude of the foreign-born writers? 
In the first place, this group of observers did 
not make its appearance until long after the 
outcome of the Florentine struggle between self- 
government and tyranny had been duplicated 
throughout Europe and decided in favor of 
tyranny. Accordingly, to these outsiders and 
latecomers the dynastic transformation of 
Florence looked very much like the order of 
nature, and they viewed the Medicean rulers 
not in the light of usurpers but in that of 
legitimate sovereigns admirable or blame- 
worthy by virtue of their actual conduct of the 
government and the practice of such policies as 
the new age, the Age of Absolutism, esteemed. 
Their first glance sufficed to reveal that Flor- 
ence and the province of Tuscany, into which 
Florence under the Medici had substantially, 
if not unexceptionably, expanded, enjoyed a 
domestic peace and order in the sharpest con- 
ceivable contrast with the uninterrupted dis- 
turbances that had marked the rule of the re- 
public. This was an advance by any standard of 
judgment but particularly so by the standards 
of the new monarchical age. These standards 
justified the frequent harshnesses of monarchy 
by the task it had everywhere made its chief 
concern—suppressing for the general good the 
universal violence, masquerading as liberty, of 
the preceding feudal period. 

Regardless of the often dark and devious 
measures connected with the Medicean rise to 
power, to the European outsiders who, we must 
always keep in mind, were also latecomers, the 
end, which was order, justified the often repre- 
hensible means adopted to achieve it. But, on 
scanning the Florentine scene more closely, the 
observers from across the Alps were confronted 
with something more impressive than order: 
they came face to face with the startling phe- 
nomenon of Florentine literature and art. 
Truth to tell, this was, at the time it first came 
within European observation, already a thing 
of the past, or rapidly becoming so; but that did 
not hinder the strangers from catching fire from 
it and attempting its assimilation in the hope of 
grafting it onto their own backward culture. 
From the culture angle, we call the period of the 
emerging absolutism the Renaissance and glad- 
ly acknowledge the role of awakener played by 
Italy and, within Italy, by the single city of 
Florence. Already accepted as a fact beyond 
debate by the sixteenth century, the Florentine 
cultural primacy aroused increasing admiration 
through the immediately succeeding centuries. 
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Nor let it escape notice that to the short-range 
view of the awed visitors the amazing produc- 
tivity of the painters, sculptors, and writers 
was closely tied up with the Medici. They had 
served as the effective, though not yet as the 
official, rulers from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century; and when the older branch died out a 
hundred years later, the younger branch suc- 
cessfully took over and at once achieved a 
marked advance in political status by the head 
of the house dropping the by now transparent 
republican pretense and adopting the style of 
duke and, before long, of grand duke of Tus- 
cany. 

And here the misleading idea gained ac- 
ceptance that the rule of the older and the 
younger branches of the House of Medici repre- 
sented an unbroken development. This was so 
little the case that in strict fact a moral and 
intellectual chasm yawned between them which 
makes them two distinct cultural periods. The 
historic Florentine republic, whose fame rings 
down the ages, came to a tragic end when the 
city surrendered following the murderous siege 
of 1530, and the older branch of the Medici, 
which instigated, although it did not conduct, 
the siege, perished ingloriously a few years later. 
True, the younger branch promptly stepped 
into the vacated shoes of its older relatives and, 
by reorganizing the republic as a duchy, 
achieved an appearance of continuity. So 
promptly, however, did a differently inspired 
atmosphere gather around the freshly created 
duchy that the Florence of the dukes of Tuscany 
is no longer recognizable as the Florence of the 
period of the republic. Almost abruptly its cre- 
ative activity came to an end, although not so 
abruptly that its descending line cannot be 
traced to the end of the century. To visitors 
from the north the change of tone was hardly, 
if at all, apparent since, with their preconceived 
opinion of the superiority of the monarchical 
over the republican system of government, they 
were not shocked by the political transforma- 
tion that had taken place or sensitively re- 
sponsive to the cultural decline that had at- 
tended it. 

We are in this matter confronted with de- 
fects of understanding on the part of the visi- 
tors from across the Alps arising from a short- 
ness of historical vision ascribable in its turn to 
a lack of knowledge of the Florentine past. The 
decisive discovery that the cultural achieve- 
ments of Florence belonged to the era of the 
republic and that to all intents they came to an 
end on the transformation of the republic into 


a duchy was not made, nor was the related 
distinction noted between the quality of the 
respective governments of the two Medicean 
branches. And even, in so far as the distinction 
was made by the visitors, the older Medici, who 
never in the eyes of the law rose above the level 
of citizens, were conceived as full-fledged, re- 
sponsible rulers, with the result that the whole 
Florentine development, political and cultural, 
of their time was in the obsequious monarchical 
manner attributed to them. 

Now, the older branch of the Medici did not 
acquire its directive control over the republic 
until 1434. It was in this year that Cosimo, the 
founder of the family’s fortunes, organized the 
political machine which, with two important 
interruptions, dominated the city until the fall 
of the republic in the already mentioned siege 
of 1530. During that stretch of almost one 
hundred years, Cosimo and his descendants in 
the direct line fulfilled the part not only of po- 
litical but, admittedly, also of cultural leaders. 
Like the whole upper level of the citizen body, 
they took a lively interest in all the manifesta- 
tions of art and letters and, by reason of the 
vast returns to them from their prosperous 
banking enterprise, were able to practice a 
patronage which left that of their fellow- 
merchants far behind. This patronage will for- 
ever honor them since it provided material sup- 
port to the scholars, poets, and artists and, for 
good measure, served them also as a creative 
stimulus. Consequently, the Medici must al- 
ways be conceded a large share in the culture 
movement of their time; but to regard them— 
as the early, monarchically blinded visitors 
from abroad were inclined to do—as the effec- 
tive fashioners of that culture must be set down 
as a monstrous misapprehension. It sprang, on 
the one hand, from the failure to grasp the na- 
ture of culture and, on the other hand, from an 
abysmal ignorance of the more remote Floren- 
tine past; for culture not only is, and has ever 
been, a phenomenon of secret inner growth 
stimulated by particular social conditions which 
a patient inquiry is able to bring to exact defini- 
tion but, starting as an inconspicuous cell, it 
slowly gathers strength and volume until it 
reaches a maturity from which it then regularly 
declines to its extinction. 

Not only did the early European writers 
concerned with Florence, and to a considerable 
extent the later ones as well, fail to grasp the 
organic nature of Florentine culture, but they 
viewed the expression it achieved during the 
Medicean, that is, the fifteenth, century as a 
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sudden, unprecedented outbreak and failed to 
give consideration to the stages of its slow in- 
cubation. They consequently remained con- 
tentedly ignorant that the cultural movement 
which held their attention had already passed 
through several phases and that from a point 
of view which in our time has many ardent 
champions it had reached its most memorable 
expression under still prevailingly medieval 
directives and long before the Medici had swung 
into action. 

Let us, to clinch the argument, briefly recall 
certain developments antecedent to Cosimo’s 
advent to power with which everyone alertly 
alive today may be assumed to be familiar. In 
the fourteenth century with the medieval 
master-influences still barely impaired, there 
had occurred the great literary outburst as- 
sociated with the shining names of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio. It had been accom- 
panied by the unrivaled wall paintings of Giotto 
and his devoted followers. A third advance, 
ranked by the learned as of even superior dis- 
tinction, was the scholarly movement, called 
the Revival of Learning, by which Florence was 
lifted to the position of intellectual capital of 
Europe. Then in due time came a new phase, a 
total turnover. In architecture it was led by 
Brunelleschi, in sculpture by Donatello, in 
painting by Masaccio. The cultural stage initi- 
ated by these pioneers stemmed from the double 
source of borrowed classical influences and of 
the fresh study of the forms of nature, and its 
culmination, it is true, was not reached until 
the period of Cosimo and his immediate suc- 
cessors in the seats of power. Thus it is un- 
deniable that the Medici may legitimately be 
associated with a brillant later phase of Floren- 
tine culture. But to play them up as in any way 
the originators of a movement which had been 
gathering momentum for several generations 
before they appeared is a gross historical distor- 
tion. 

While the two sharply opposed versions 
of the role of the Medici may still be encountered 
in even the most recent works, they have lost 
their earlier keen edge, owing to the more 
balanced judgment regarding this and all other 
historical controversies that has gained the 
upper hand with the more disinterested pursuit 
of history dating from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. With this century fervently 
given over to the evolutionary concepts which 
had won acceptance as the chief ordering prin- 
ciples of human experience, all studies pertain- 


ing to man were projected backward in time 
with a view to providing them with their deep- 
est achievable historical perspective. This 
meant the tracing not only of Florentine culture 
but also of Florentine government and society 
to their earliest discoverable beginnings. We 
have just listed certain features of Florentine 
culture belonging to the fourteenth century 
and indisputably anterior to the Medici. Under 
the evolutionary drive setting in with the nine- 
teenth century, culture specialists were able to 
penetrate beyond Dante and Giotto in pursuit 
of origins and to trace them backward as far as 
the previous, that is, the thirteenth, century. 
Another group of specialists concentrating on 
society and government succeeded in pursuing 
the beginnings of Florence as a political unit 
slowly liberating itself from its feudal en- 
tanglements and moving toward the status of a 
free commune to the thirteenth—and, in 
shadowy form, even to the twelfth—century. 
The secure, documented discoveries of several 
scores of scholarly investigators justify the sum- 
mary statement that Florence must be regarded 
as a lusty, waxingly influential seat of com- 
merce, industry, and government, as well as the 
center of a highly individualized culture, long 
before the name of the Medici was ever bruited 
in its busy streets and squares. 

It will serve to confirm the statement of the 
growing respect for the pre-Medicean centuries 
to point out that many of the outstanding books 
of recent composition have been exclusively con- 
cerned with Florentine beginnings. Quite the 
most outstanding and certainly the most elabo- 
rate and detailed work on Florence ever pro- 
duced is that of Robert Davidsohn,' and its 
many volumes do not get further along with the 
city’s history than the year 1330. While, had 
the author lived, he might conceivably have 
covered the remaining years of the century, it 
is an arresting circumstance that he comforted 
himself for his failure to complete his task with 
the declaration, satisfactory at least to himself, 
that he had exhibited with unrivaled fulness the 
great formative period of the republic which 
constituted its heroic age and which, he be- 
lieved, was sure to be regarded by future genera- 
tions of mankind as superior to all its succes- 
sors. One more testimony of the shrinking of the 
Medicean role due to the powerful resurgence of 
the half-forgotten youth and early manhood of 


* Geschichte von Florenz (4 vols.; Berlin, 1896- 
1927). 
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the young republic may be adduced to supple- 
ment the testimony of Davidsohn. In one of the 
most searching studies of the early organization 
and civilization of Florence ever made, pub- 
lished under the title, L’Emigration de la cam- 
pagne a la ville de Florence au XIII siécle, the 
author, Johan Plesner, so convincingly per- 
suaded himself that Florence was riding the 
seas under full sail as far back as the thirteenth 
century that he gives vent to his spleen over the 
inflated reputation of what he calls “the future 


2 Johan PLEsNER (Copenhagen, 1934). 


tyrants of the city” by disposing of them with 
the contemptuous fling, “these absurdly cele- 
brated Medici.” 

May we not conclude from the foregoing 
that the time has come for a fresh account of 
the Medici based, together with the old ma- 
terial, on the new evidence recently accumulat- 
ed and offering a fresh assessment of the mem- 
bers of the family and of the significance of the 
total episode carrying their name? 
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OUR VICHY FUMBLE 


LOUIS GOTTSCHALK 


MERICAN historians seem to be generally 
A agreed upon the Kriegsschuldfrage of the 


second World War, even though some politi- 


cians and writers have tried to raise a contro- 
versy regarding the origins of its Japanese- 
American phase." On the other hand, as Profes- 
sor William L. Langer declares, in the book 
under review:? “The so-called Vichy policy 
drew more criticism of the Department of State 
than almost any other issue of foreign affairs 
during the war years. In the United States it 
generated no end of indignation and bitter feel- 
ing and led to charges that frequently went be- 
yond the limits of decency and reason’ (p. 
382). Already a sort of academic “diplomatic 
revolution” has been effected by the new Cause 
célébre—with Harry Elmer Barnes? lined up on 
the same side as Langer and Carlton J. H. 
Hayes.‘ 

Sensitive to the severe criticism of his Vichy 
policy, Secretary of State Cordell Hull asked 
Langer to make “‘a detailed and altogether inde- 
pendent study”’ of it (p. vii). The choice had 
well-nigh everything to commend it. Langer is 
undoubtedly, as the publisher’s jacket calls him, 
“one of the most distinguished authorities in the 
field of modern European history in general and 
diplomatic history in particular.” He also has 
the rare quality of being able to stand off and 
look at his own presentation with the eye of an 
intelligent critic. His “Conclusion” (pp. 382-98) 
is nearly a masterpiece in this kind of difficult 
exercise, except for occasional notes of special 


'Cf. S. F. Bemis, “First gun of a revisionist 
historiography for the second World War,” Journal 
of modern history, XTX (1947), 55-59. 

2Qur Vichy gamble. By William L. LANGER, 
Coolidge professor of history, Harvard University. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 412. $3.75. 

3 Crucifying the savior of France: France’s new 
Dreyfus case in reverse (n.p., n.d.). 

4Cf. his review of Iron out of Calvary: an inter- 
pretative history of the second World War by Walter 
Phelps Hall (New York, 1947) in the American 
historical review, LIT (1947), 709-11. 


pleading. In addition, Langer writes a clear and 
straightforward prose, which, despite some signs 
of hasty composition, “should,” as Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy says in a letter reproduced on 
the jacket, “‘hold a reader’s interest from begin- 
ning to end.” It does Hull great credit that he 
chose a historian of recognized honesty and 
merit to investigate and present his case. Even 
greater credit is due both men for their “explicit 
understanding” that Langer should serve “‘only 
as a dispassionate scholar, not as an apologist,” 
and that “all relevant materials in the State 
Department” should be made available to him 
(p. vii). 

These preparations seemed almost perfect 
for an unbiased study of our Vichy gamble. By 
showing the stresses that guided our policy- 
makers, admitting their shortcomings and er- 
rors, and indicating the huge part played by the 
element that in our ignorance we humans call 
“chance,’’ Langer might have written an ac- 
count of Franco-American relations from May 
1940 to December 1942 with a candor that 
would have disarmed all unfriendly critics. Un- 
fortunately, despite his earnest efforts to the 
contrary, his close association with the office of 
strategic services and the department of state 
made him a partisan. Instead of the detached 
and dispassionate tone that one finds in his 
studies of diplomacy in the nineteenth century, 
here he evinces impatience with conflicting 
points of view and readiness to accept the testi- 
mony of witnesses whose judgment is the very 
core of the dispute. 

The impatience is illustrated by Langer’s 
unwillingness to admit that the judgment of 
censors of the state department might have had 
some validity. For example, “liberals” are 
coupled with “radicals” (pp. 257, 300, and 382) 
—as if, upon this matter, there were no differ- 
ence between them. On one occasion (p. 173, n. 
19), it is implied that columnist Samuel Graf- 
ton’s angry query as to why “Leahy coos and 
lifts his glass to the ferrets who rule France” is 
typical of the “‘uncritical, sensational writing of 
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liberals.”” Yet Langer also points out that Major 
George Fielding Eliot (p. 248), Walter Lipp- 
mann (p. 298), and 75 per cent of the Americans 
polled in December 1941 (p. 217) were equally 
puzzled. It would appear, then, that the cou- 
pling of “liberals and conservatives” would 
have been just as correct as that of “libera}s and 
radicals.” 

The point would hardly be worth making if 
it were not directly connected with Langer’s 
conviction that the objections of the opposition 
were “almost exclusively ideological” (p. 173). 
“It should be noted, first and foremost,” he 
contends, even in his largely judicious “‘Conclu- 
sion,” “that almost all the criticism of the 
Vichy policy was based on ideological considera- 
tions” (pp. 382-83), and, therefore, he implies 
that this criticism was entirely impractical. 
This is perhaps not the place to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether victory could possibly have 
been less glorious or more costly and peace less 
stable had we conducted a genuinely anti- 
Fascist, democratic war instead of the oppor- 
tunistic struggle still in progress. The argument 
of that question, being largely in the realm of 
“metahistory,” would probably in the end only 
leave each side more firmly convinced of its own 
rectitude. Yet it is pertinent that, just as “the 
Department seems to have underestimated the 
extent of de Gaulle’s following” (p. 394), so it 
may also have underestimated the strength of 
the anti-Hitler forces within Germany, its satel- 
lites, and its conquests; and, if that were so, a 
war for ideological objectives like the Atlantic 
Charter might have saved more American lives 
than a “‘day-by-day, hand-to-mouth policy all 
the way through” (p. 225). 

If that point, however, is hard to document 
either way, no doubt can exist as to why certain 
elements in the United States believed that this 
was an ideological war. It was because President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the department of 
state subscribed to and publicly announced the 
Atlantic Charter and helped to make it the 
United Nations Declaration of January 1, 1942. 
One can easily understand why hard-boiled dip- 
lomats might find it expedient to pretend to be 
ideological while fighting a war first of defense 
and then of liberation, but, in that case, the his- 
torian of their diplomacy should include a frank 
appraisal of their propaganda technique in his 
harrative. Langer does not mention lofty pro- 
nouncements like the Atlantic Charter. To be 
sure, he does rebuke those who thought that it 
might have been expedient to co-operate with 


General Charles de Gaulle and at the same time 
to try to maintain formal relations with Marshal 
Henri Pétain. ‘“That would have been playing 
both ends against the middle” and was to have 
been avoided—not, however, because it would 
be immoral but because we would be caught at 
it (p. 222). Still the department of state, as we 
shall see, did not hesitate to play both ends 
against the middle when it suited its purpose to 
do so. 

If Langer had been less impatient with “lib- 
erals,”’ he would have been more willing to rec- 
ognize the essential difference between them and 
“radicals.’”’ The radicals were anti-Vichy, for 
one thing, because they were pro-Russian. The 
liberals were anti-Vichy largely because they 
were anti-Fascist and assumed that the best 
way to fight an anti-Fascist war was to unite the 
anti-Fascist forces (no matter how incompatible 
these might otherwise be). The radicals could 
under no circumstances have been induced to 
see that co-operation with Pétain would be de- 
sirable so long as he remained anti-Communist. 
The liberals, being less doctrinaire and more re- 
alistic, might have been willing to support the 
state department’s policy of collaboration with 
Vichy if they could have been convinced that 
Vichy was in fact anti-Fascist. 

Indeed, I know some liberals who would have 
been ready to move bag and baggage to Penn- 
sylvania Avenue if it had been clear that cir- 
cumstances dictated a policy of opportunism or 
that ideological considerations would only hin- 
der the success of the war effort. That circum- 
stances so dictated remains unproved, however, 
even in this book. It, nevertheless, is Langer’s 
thesis. Using chiefly the state department’s files, 
he shows that Hull and his subordinates went on 
the assumption that after the fall of France it 
was better for France and for the Allied cause to 
recognize Pétain. Until Pétain’s meeting with 
Adolf Hitler at Montoire on October 24, 1940, 
one frequently ericountered liberals who thought 
likewise. But their arguments in favor of that 
recognition were not those of the state depart- 
ment. They argued that since Hitler apparently 
could not be stopped in Europe, it was better to 
have some ambivalent personality like Pétain in 
partial control of part of France than to have a 
thoroughly antagonistic government in all of it. 
A few historically minded souls even fondly per- 
suaded themselves that perhaps Pétain would 
turn out to bea sort of French Baron vom Stein, 
part tiger, part fox, outwardly conforming to 
the requirements of the conqueror but secretly 
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organizing his country for a war of liberation. 
After Montoire and until Pierre Laval came 
pack into power on April 15, 1942, many liber- 
als, both French and American, continued to 
hope against hope that Vichy was still playing a 
double game. Admiral Jean Darlan’s unabashed 
hostility to England and Pétain’s increasingly 
obvious weakness gave them pause, but in their 
ignorance they grasped at their illusion as 
drowning men grasp at straws. 

The state department, however, had less rea- 
son to be ignorant. Even before the United 
States entered the war, Ambassador Leahy, 
warning Washington that the government of 
France was “headed by a feeble, frightened old 
man, surrounded by self-seeking conspirators,” 
despaired of giving ‘‘some semblance of back- 
bone to a jellyfish.’”’s’ Pennsylvania Avenue ap- 
parently never was beguiled by the Nope that 
Pétain might turn out to be his country’s 
strong man, but it was inclined to gamble on his 
patriotism and honesty. Langer’s own opinion 
is: “Pétain remains an enigma. ... In the au+ 
tumn of 1940 he probably regarded some meas- 
ure of collaboration with Germany as unavoid- 
able because he despaired of Britain and the 
United States. After that he changed his mind 
once and for all and did what he could to hold 
collaboration to a minimum” (p. 385). 

The state department’s motives, as Langer 
enumerates them,° were: 


1. to encourage the “innumerable Frenchmen, 
mostly nameless, in low positions as well as in 
high places, who felt they could best serve France 
by standing behind the venerated figure of the 
marshal and protecting national interests as 
best they could” (pp. 386-87); 

. to enable us to exploit “the experience and the 
connections of many men in the Foreign Minis- 
try” and “the military intelligence service of 
the French army, which was clandestinely re- 
organized after defeat” (p. 387); 

3. to enable us “to save parts of the French Empire 
(especially North and West Africa) from falling 
into the hands of our potential enemies” (p. 389); 

4. to keep the French fleet out of Hitler’s control 
(p. 390); 

5. “to keep contact with the people of France, to 
remind them of the past friendship between the 
two countries, to keep alive the sentiment of 
liberty and equality, to maintain hope of de- 


nN 


5 Leahy to Roosevelt, Nov. 22, 1941, LANGER, 
P- 194. 


6 Cf. Hull’s statements of May 5, 1942, #bid., 


pp. 254-55, and of Nov. 8 and 9g, 1942, #bid., pp. 
366-67. 


liverance, and to stimulate resistance to the con- 
queror” (p. 391); and 

6. to provide “the groundwork of the invasion of 
North Africa” (p. 395). 


In other words, the state department’s purpose 
was to derive every advantage possible from our 
recognition of the Vichy government while real- 
izing that we must not count heavily upon the 
figurehead marshal. If he were with us, so much 
the better; if he were against us, nevertheless we 
would use him and his friends as much as cir- 
cumstances permitted. It was a hard-boiled pol- 
icy into which ideological considerations could 
not be permitted to enter. Any suggestion that 
might render such a policy ineffective by caus- 
ing Vichy to be unduly suspicious of our sin- 
cerity was to be spurned. Hence we had to send 
supplies to North Africa and we dared not sup- 
port General de Gaulle. 

This program, of course, involved working 
both ends against the middle. A series of secret 
conversations begun with certain Frenchmen 
would undoubtedly have been resented by 
Pétain and his cohorts if they had learned of 
them. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that if 
the state department’s purposes had in fact 
been attained, this policy would have justified 
itself at least as an expedient one. Those, how- 
ever, who repudiate ideologies for expedients 
must be willing to be judged by the results. 
And what were the results? 

Let us leave aside the fact that the state de- 
partment seems to have been peculiarly per- 
verse in disregarding the French Resistance. 
Although certain sources available to the United 
States government had already reported De 
Gaulle’s popularity inside France (pp. 142, 166, 
224-25, 245, and 297-300) and although Langer 
admits that Washington underestimated the 
strength of the Free French movement (p. 394), 
he nevertheless seems to think that the state 
department was justified in snubbing De Gaulle 
up to December 1942.7 Let us assume, therefore, 
for the sake of argument, that down to the eve 
of the invasion of North Africa in November 
1942 no satisfactory means existed of rallying 
Frenchmen and the French Empire to the Al- 
lied cause or of exploiting French channels of 
intelligence other than by subterfuge at Vichy. 
How well did our collaboration with Vichy en- 
able us to fulfil the purposes of the state ris 
ment enumerated above? 


1Cf. ibid., pp. 213-25, 257-68, 300-303, and 
394-95- 
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In discussing the first-listed purpose, Langer 
does not tell us how many Frenchmen “‘felt they 
could best serve France by standing behind the 
venerated figure of the marshal.” He argues 
that Pétain was himself fearful of a complete 
break with the United States and that in spite of 
our recognition he was constantly confronted 
with this hazard. But Leahy’s ‘‘carefully con- 
sidered” opinion, expressed in his letter to 
Pétain at the marshal’s trial for treason, does 
not imply that Pétain was noticeably intimi- 
dated. Leahy stated: ‘‘Il must, in all honesty, 
repeat my opinion as expressed to you at the 
time that positive refusal to make any conces- 
sion to Axis demands, while it might have 
brought immediately increased hardship to your 
people, would, in the long view, have been ad- 
vantageous to France.’’* Surely this means that 
Pétain made concessions to the Axis contrary to 
Leahy’s express wishes. 

Barnes’s booklet (p. 9) also quotes a letter of 
Leahy to Pétain (June 22, 1945): ““During that 
period (1941-42) you did, on occasion at my 
request, take action in opposition to the desires 
of the Axis and favorable to the Allied cause. 
On every instance when you failed to accept my 
recommendations to oppose the Axis powers by 
refusing their demands, you stated the reason 
was that such a positive action by you would 
result in additional oppression of your people 
by the invaders.” Leahy here testifies, in other 
words, that Pétain was willing but powerless on 
the side of the Allies. Leahy’s phrase ‘‘on occa- 
sion at my request” might have been intended 
to convey the meaning that the marshal did 
perform certain acts favorable to the Allies only 
because of American representation at Vichy. 
By itself, however, it does not prove that such 
was in fact the case. 

Indeed, if one contends, as Langer, Barnes, 
and Leahy do, that Pétain’s patriotism was be- 
yond dispute, one may assume that he would, 
whenever he could, have taken ‘‘action in opposi- 
tion to the desires of the Axis and favorable to 
the Allied cause,” no matter how it was sug- 
gested. To prove from Leahy’s words that our 
Vichy policy was justified, one would have to 
argue not only that the actions Pétain took 
upon our emissaries’ requests would not other- 
wise have been taken but also that they were of 
sufficient significance to counterbalance the dis- 
advantages of American recognition. Neither 
Langer nor Barnes has fully established either 


8 New York Times, Aug. 2, 1945, quoted ibid., 
p. 384. 


argument. The fear of a break with the United 
States, if Leahy is right, does not seem to have 
had a decisive influence upon Pétain himself, 
and Langer does not contend that Darlan and 
Laval were ever seriously worried about the 
wishes of the United States before the end of 
1942. 

Langer makes clear that the United States 
undoubtedly had many supporters among the 
Vichy bureaucracy, but the only persons that 
he specifies among “the innumerable patriot 
Frenchmen” (p. 393) who must have derived 
aid and comfort from Leahy’s presence in Vichy 
are General Maxime Weygand and his friends 
in North Africa. Still Leahy, even with the as- 
sistance of the Murphy-Weygand agreement, 
was unable to save Weygand. He was dismissed 
just about a year before our invasion of Africa 
and replaced by officers such as Generals 
Charles Nogués and Alphonse Juin, whose loyal- 
ty to Vichy was no less than his and who were 
still more acceptable to Germany. In the end, 
they interfered with American plans in North 
Africa, and they deserted Pétain only after it 
was Clear, that he was helpless and that the 
United States was going to win. 

Moreover, “standing behind the venerated 
figure of the marshal,” even if it had provided 
many Frenchmen with the means of serving 
France, would not have served the best inter- 
ests of the United States. For the marshal, no 
matter how venerated, became more and more 
a front for stronger figures more fully committed 
to collaboration with the Axis. The Pétain- 
Weygand-Laval coalition (named in order of 
their importance) gave way to the Darlan- 
Pétain coalition, which in turn yielded to the 
Laval-Darlan-Pétain coalition. Our efforts to 
give loyal Frenchmen a rallying-point in the 
person of Pétain were based upon an obvious 
miscalculation both of the loyalty of those who 
rallied around him and of his attractiveness to 
those others whose loyalty it was to our interest 
to foster. An O.S.S. correspondent, quoted by 
Langer himself (p. 245), reported at the time of 
the Riom trials in March 1942: “‘Marshal Pétain 
no longer wields much influence on the great 
mass of patriots.” Surely that was the time, if 
not earlier, for the state department to have 
admitted that the wrong people, if any, had 
been rallied behind Pétain by appeasement and 
that therefore it should change its policy. Be- 
lieving, however, that important figures in 
North Africa were ready to connive with the 
United States and that they would be effective 
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at this game, the state department continued 
its policy of playing both ends against the mid- 
dle (provided that neither end was De Gaulle). 

The second motive Langer assigns to the 
state department was the desire to exploit the 
opportunities for military information that 
Vichy afforded. ‘When the last word is said,” 
he believes, “‘one can hardly escape the conclu- 
sion that for intelligence purposes, if for no 
others, the Vichy policy was completely justi- 
fied” (pp. 387-88). This judgment is obviously 
based upon two assumptions. It is assumed, 
first, that information from France would have 
been unavailable if we had not collaborated 
with Vichy—which probably is a correct judg- 
ment’since G2 and other intelligence services 
were not yet prepared to gather the amount of 
exploitable information that they are known to 
have gathered later about other enemy and con- 
quered areas. It is also assumed that the infor- 
mation derived from Vichy sources was correct. 

The second assumption is highly dubious. 


‘Only rarely does Langer question the good judg- 


ment of the American agents within the Vichy 
empire. Robert D. Murphy, who after the de- 
parture of Leahy was our principal representa- 
tive there, is regularly credited with giving 
sound opinions and acting wisely. But the rec- 
ord presented by Langer himself raises grave 
doubts regarding Murphy’s wisdom. For ex- 
ample, Murphy was particularly confident that 
Weygand would insure the United States 
against German occupation of North Africa and 
West Africa (p. 179), and yet Weygand readily 
yielded when Pétain, submitting to German and 
collaborationist pressure, asked for his resigna- 
tion. Or again, it was largely on Murphy’s in- 
sistence that we undertook to send Weygand 
supplies (p. 189). Langer gives in full the two 
documents that made up the Murphy-Weygand 
accord on economic aid to North Africa.» The 
Murphy-Weygand memorandum contains four 
numbered articles, the second of which provided 
that goods sent to North Africa were not to be 
re-exported (i.e., to the Germans) and the 
fourth that, in case of violation of that provi- 
sion, economic co-operation was automatically 
to end. Darlan’s letter of acceptance, however, 
confirms only the first three of these proposi- 
tions, omitting the fourth entirely. Whether 
Murphy (or anyone else in the state depart- 
ment, for that matter) noted the omission 
Langer does not show. Except as another, prob- 

9 Murphy to Weygand, Feb. 26, 1941, and Darlan 
to Murphy, Mar. 10, 1941, zbid., pp. 399-401. 


ably unconscious, indication of Murphy’s ob- 
stinacy in favor of Vichy, the point is unimpor- 
tant, for events proved that when Vichy vio- 
lated the agreement and did re-export our 
goods, our policy gave us no real freedom of 
action and we did not end the agreement, auto- 
matically or otherwise. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, that when 
Murphy encountered some officers and officials 
in North Africa who “‘were not wedded to 
Vichy” (p. 225), he assumed that they were 
also anti-De Gaulle. The type he met usually 
were (pp. 306, 312, and 331-32). Yet the Free 
French claim to have begun their resistance 
movement in August 1940, and by the end of 
1941 they had won important recruits and were 
gathering information for the American vice- 
consuls (who thus were not entirely dependent 
upon Vichy sources) (pp. 228-29). How did 
Murphy get the impression, then, that in North 
Africa, De Gaulle had only a negligible follow- 
ing? Because he apparently did not mingle with 
the Free French, who were especially strong 
among the lower classes (p. 166), but got his in- 
formation from ministers and‘generals. Jacques 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil and General Charles Mast 
were among his principal informants (pp. 230, 
280-83, 306, 309, 321, and 323-32). Lemaigre 
had been prominent in French fascist move- 
ments before the war. He was now promoting 
General Henri Giraud’s candidacy as the French 
leader in North Africa in the event of American 
invasion. Murphy, believing that Lemaigre’s 
apparent record as a collaborationist in France 
was studiously deceptive, thought of him as “a 
courageous, patriotic Frenchman” and used him 
as a go-between in his dealings with Giraud.'® 
Mast was Giraud’s representative in North 
Africa and not only could not be expected to 
have any friendly feelings toward De Gaulle but 
also shamefully, if unintentionally, misled Mur- 
phy about Giraud’s popularity in North Africa 
(p. 352). 

The De Gaullists seem never even to have 
had a chance to present their case to Murphy. 
Such information as he picked up about them 
was likely to be mistaken. At one time he sug- 
gested that De Gaulle might “be capable of 
treachery should the United States undertake 
military intervention in French North Africa.”" 
This caution comes from the very man who did 
not scruple at beginning our “deal” with Darlan 

*0 Murphy to General William J. Donovan, Jan. 
II, 1943, idid., p. 230. 

™ Idem to idem, Sept. 5, 1942, tbid., p. 296. 
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about two months later. At another time he re- 
layed reports of preparations for an “early, 
large-scale commando operation” by the De 
Gaullists against Occupied France.” 

Dispatches from Murphy and his colleagues 
led Washington to believe that De Gaulle 
would be received only with hostility in North 
Africa while Giraud would be welcomed not 
only by the French army but perhaps also by 
the French navy.'3 Small wonder, then, that 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, having finally 
taken action on the basis of this information, 
found that “existing French sentiment in North 
Africa does not even remotely resemble prior 
calculations.”*4 In all fairness, it should be 
pointed out that in Eisenhower’s estimation the 
name “to conjure with in North Africa” was 
neither Giraud nor De Gaulle but Pétain. But 
of that, more later. Langer has reported enough 
misintelligence that came from North African 
Vichyites to raise doubt concerning his conclu- 
sion that for intelligence purposes alone our 
Vichy gamble was completely justified. 

Our Vichy policy also proposed, as a third 
motive, to “save parts of the French Empire 
from falling into the hands of our potential 
enemies.”’ Langer himself considers that the 
state department’s claim to success in this pur- 
pose is “‘at best debatable—though our role was 
probably a substantial, contributory one’”’ (p. 
389). He recognizes that there was nothing we 
could have done until the end of 1942 to prevent 
Hitler from taking North Africa had he wished 
to do so and that, in fact, when Hitler wanted 
to, he did take Unoccupied France. Incidental- 
ly, the author contends that the chief reason for 
German hesitation to move through Spain to 
North Africa and to assist the Spanish in recon- 
quering Gibraltar was Hitler’s unwillingness to 
pay General Francisco Franco as much as the 
caudillo asked for co-operation (pp. 91-93, 114, 
and 126-27). It follows, therefore, that our ap- 
peasement of Spain had only minor influence, if 
any at all, upon Franco’s, Hitler’s, or Pétain’s 
decisions in that connection.'S Franco preferred, 
if he could not get a good price for entering the 

12 Murphy to Hull, July 21, 1942, ibid., p. 306. 

13 Cf. ibid., pp. 306-7; Colonel William A. Eddy 
to Donovan, Aug. 26, 1942, ibid., p. 309; and Mur- 
phy to General George C. Marshall, Oct. 16, 1942, 
ibid., pp. 323-24. 

14 Eisenhower to war department, Nov. 14, 1942, 
ibid., p. 357- 

1s Haves (loc. cit., p. 710) does not agree with 
Langer in this regard. 


fight, to remain more or less neutral, picking up 
whatever chips fell his way. Langer shows that 
the Spanish authorities, on the one hand, kept 
silent regarding what they knew about the 
North African expedition (pp. 240-42), and it 
is well known that, on the other, they allowed 
Spanish troops to go (if they did not in fact send 
them) to fight against Russia. 

Despite Franco’s prudence, Hitler, in the 
summer of 1941, might nevertheless have in- 
vaded North Africa through Italy and rendered 
all our collaboration with Weygand futile, had 
he not preferred to invade Russia instead. Evi- 
dently, Hitler’s policy of collaboration with 
those whose ideologies were opposed to his pro- 
duced, like ours, easy access to misintelligence, 
and he was led to expect a decisive victory in 
the east. Afterward, if Hitler chose not to invade 
North Africa, it was because he preferred to 
maintain a friendly and co-operative French 
government there rather than to put a new drain 
on his resources by occupation of a resentful 
country. Except to the extent that American 
matériel was furnished to the Germans by a 
violation of the Murphy-Weygand economic ac- 
cord, our policy of collaboration with Vichy was 
not a factor in saving North Africa. 

For the same reasons that Hitler did not in- 
vade North Africa, he did not invade Unoccu- 
pied France. Obviously it was cheaper to have a 
friendly government in Vichy than to have to 
suppress an unfriendly people by force. The 
state department would perhaps have been 
wiser, if its purpose really had been to save Un- 
occupied France and North Africa from inva- 
sion, deliberately to encourage the collabora- 
tionists. lf, however, it encouraged collabora- 
tionists, Langer makes clear that it did not do 
so intentionally. On the other hand, it did inten- 
tionally discourage the Free French, although 
by the summer of 1942 they controlled a large 
portion of the French Empire. 

A fourth part of Langer’s analysis of the ra- 
tionale behind the state department’s policy 
was that our collaboration with Vichy would 
help keep the French fleet out of Hitler’s hands. 
That, too, was a gratuitous assumption. We 
now know (and if our intelligence from our 
“Vichy friends” had been good, we should have 
been so persuaded at the time) that if Pétain 
and Darlan were sincere in anything it was in 
their declarations that they would rather 
scuttle the French fleet than surrender it to the 
Germans. In short, no real need existed to con- 
tinue recognition of the Vichy government for 
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the purpose of cajoling it into preserving its 


navy. 

The fifth purpose that Langer assigns to the 
state department is the wish “to keep contact 
with the people of France, . . . to maintain hope 
of deliverance, and to stimulate resistance to the 
conqueror.” A careful study of the Resistance 
movement inside France will enable us at some 
future time to determine whether this purpose 
could have been better achieved by recognizing 
De Gaulle than by at first refusing to recognize 
him and then by recognizing him only half- 
heartedly (down to the end of 1942). The mate- 
rials for such study are apparently available. 
It seems reasonable to suppose, however, that 
the best course to “maintain the hope of de- 
liverance and to stimulate resistance to the con- 
queror” would have been to have discerned as 
early as possible the way in which that re- 
sistance and deliverance actually would come 
and to have made that way easy rather than 
hard. The confusion, conflicts, and doubts that 
assailed Hull, Undersecretary Sumner Welles, 
and Murphy can easily be explained, and 
Langer makes clear that De Gaulle’s behavior in 
the Dakar, Syria, St. Pierre-Miquelon, and 
other Free French actions caused perhaps intel- 
ligible irritation in Anglo-American diplomatic 
circles. The historian, however, must avoid as- 
suming that an error that can be explained is 
therefore justified. When one’s criteria of justifi- 
cation eschew the ideological in favor of the ex- 
pedient, one should be especially careful to 
shun the appearance of justifying a debatable 
decision like the preference for Pétain over De 
Gaulle, for in the end that preference proved to 
be the less expedient one. It is still harder on a 
pragmatic basis to justify the choice of Giraud 
rather than of De Gaulle. 

Finally came the North African invasion it- 
self. After the groundwork had been laid by 
Murphy and his state department colleagues for 
collaboration with Vichy-oriented Giraudists, 
the preparations for the invasion were put under 
the jurisdiction of the war department. Al- 
though Murphy was appointed “Operating 
Executive head of the Civil Affairs Section and 
Adviser for Civil Affairs,’’*? he was placed under 
General Eisenhower, and the state department 


Cf. Fred L. Hapset, “Some sources on the 
Resistance movement in France during the Nazi 
occupation,” Journal of modern history, XVIII 
(1946), 333-40. 

17 Roosevelt to Murphy, Sept. 22, 1942, LANGER, 
P. 315. 


nominally passed out of the picture. It was 
Murphy who arranged the clandestine meeting 
of General. Mark W. Clark with five French 
conspirators at Cherchell. Among them were 
General Mast, Henri d’Astier de la Vigerie, “a 
former Cagoulard” (p. 229), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jousse, a member of the group associ- 
ated with Lemaigre-Dubreuil (ibid.). All of 
them were apparently among the group that 
the state department thought of as French 
patriots rallied behind Pétain. They agreed that 
Giraud should be the leader of the French dur- 
ing and after the invasion. 

Unfortunately, the conspirators were badly 
informed about Giraud. When he learned of his 
selection, he made extraordinary demands 
(Would De Gaulle have demanded as much?) to 
the effect that he be given supreme command of 
the Allied forces and that the invasion of con- 
tinental France should begin simultaneously 
with, or as soon as possible after, the North 
African invasion (pp. 330-39). He also proved 
unable to win any support whatsoever from 
French army officers in North Africa when 
finally he consented to go there (p. 352). (De 
Gaulle would have been able to provide at least 
the Free French army and navy and would have 
received some support from Free French ele- 
ments in Algiers and other cities.) Murphy at 
one point in the negotiations with Giraud be- 
came so panicky about the possible “serious op- 
position of French Army to our landing” unless 
Giraud’s demands were met that he cabled 
Eisenhower at Gibraltar that “the invasion of 
North Africa without favorable High Command 
will be a catastrophe” and suggested a two 
weeks’ delay (p. 335). Eisenhower thereupon 
cabled Chief of Staff George C. Marshall: “It is 
inconceivable that Murphy can recommend 
such delay with his intimate knowledge of the 
operation and the present location of troops and 
convoys afloat. It is likewise inconceivable to 
me that our mere failure to concede to such de- 
mands as have been made would result in hav- 
ing the French North African Army meet us 
with serious opposition” (ibid.). 

Eisenhower was undoubtedly correct, though 
perhaps not for the reasons he had in mind. If, 
to paraphrase Montesquieu, the success of the 
invasion had really been as dependent on a 
single man as Murphy thought, one would have 
had to inquire what were the underlying weak- 
nesses in the planning that had made that man 
so vital. The event proved that Giraud was, in 
fact, more of a hindrance than a help. Serious 
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opposition from the French North African Army 
depended on its fighting quality rather than on 
the preferences of its generals, and that fighting 
quality was seriously impaired by the lack of 
equipment and the unwillingness of at least 
some units to put up more than a token re- 
sistance to the Americans."* 

Langer does not carefully examine the effec- 
tiveness of the French North African Army as a 
fighting force or question whether it really had 
the will to resist effectively even if it had had the 
means. Such figures as he gives for French 
troops and equipment in North and West 
Africa for 1941 (p. 205) and for Tunisia in 1942 
(p. 320) are pitifully low, and if those in North 
Africa in 1942 were comparable, the French 
could have put up no real opposition to the 
Anglo-American invaders. He admits (p. 365) 
that “French resistance was, at its worst, not 
too formidable.” If it was feared that American 
lives were at stake, it was only in small part be- 
cause of the expected French resistance to the 
American landings in Morocco and Algeria. It 
was rather because resentment of the Americans 
might make a mopping-up and occupation nec- 
essary, leading therefore to a diversion of 
strength from, and a delay in, the attack upon 
Tunisia (pp. 370-71). 

Until a careful study is made of the public 
opinion in North Africa and the attitude of the 
French forces there, we have to estimate the 
prevalent spirit from subsequent events. We 
know that practically all elements of the popu- 
lation of North Africa rallied to the Americans 
after initial resistance had saved the honor of 
the French parole. The only testimony there- 
after of serious difficulty in rallying Frenchmen 
to the united front came from Darlan, who, 
upon being put in charge of North Africa, ex- 
ploited that alleged difficulty as an argument in 
demanding American support of his ambiguous 
position (p. 374). He also threw into concentra- 
tion camps “‘a large number of those who had 
been friendly and co-operative with the Ameri- 
can enterprise” (p. 378). 

Why, then, if resistance was “not too for- 
midable,’’ did the American army put Darlan in 
charge of North Africa? Part of the answer 
undoubtedly was the exaggerated but no less 
real fear that delay of the attack on Tunisia 
might result from any resistance whatever in 
Morocco and Algeria. But the chief reason 

18 This statement is based, among other sources, 


on the oral testimony of a combat officer in the 
American invasion forces. 
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seems to have been the faulty judgment of sey- 
eral responsible Americans. Murphy, it ap. 
pears, had miscalculated the degree of support 
that Giraud would win. He found that Nogués, 
as resident-general in Morocco, and Juin, as 
commander of the ground forces in North 
Africa, hesitated to join in the American plans 
when first informed of them (before any landing 
had been effected and before it was clear how 
big an effort was involved). When Murphy on 
the eve of invasion went to see Juin, the general 
stated that “if the matter were entirely in his 
hands there would be no resistance on his part 
to the American landing but, as Murphy knew, 
Admiral Darlan had arrived at Algiers unex- 
pectedly.” Langer is satisfied (p. 345) that in 
fact Darlan’s arrival was not prearranged. Juin 
insisted that, in view of that untoward circum- 
stance, ‘no matter what decision he himself 
might take, it would immediately be overruled 
by Darlan.” Thereupon Murphy suggested that 
Darian be consulted, and when Darlan arrived, 
Murphy asked him to join forces with the 
Americans. 

It later developed that both Darlan and Juin 
were prisoners of French Resistance forces that 
had already surrounded Juin’s house and would 
allow no one to leave “except a representative of 
the American consulate.”” Why was Darlan not 
arrested and Juin required to proceed without 
Darlan as he had indicated that he would? Or, if 
Juin was now considered suspect, why was he 
not also arrested? Both Frenchmen actually 
“concluded that they were prisoners.” Anyhow, 
strange as it may seem, Darlan was permitted 
(in fact, requested) to inform Pétain of what 
was going on and to ask for “liberty of action.” 

An American vice-consul was sent with Dar- 
lan’s message to the French naval officer in 
charge of the port of Algiers, who was to relay it 
to Vichy. The vice-consul was allowed by the 
Resistance volunteers to pass but, naturally ,was 
taken into custody by the French naval au- 
thorities. The invasion being off schedule, no 
American soldiers appeared, and soon the 
French military came, drove away the volun- 
teers who surrounded Juin’s house, and arrested 
Murphy. When, however, Darlan was convinced 
that the invasion was real and on a large scale, 
Juin informed Murphy that the French were 
ready to cease resistance.”? All resistance in 
Algiers in fact ceased at 7 P.M. on November 8, 

?The story of Murphy’s conversations with 


Juin and Darlan is derived from Murphy’s notes, 
quoted in LANGER, pp. 345-49. 
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without any promises having been made to 
Darlan. 

Whether Pétain received Darlan’s message is 
not clear. In the same paragraph of his notes 
(p. 348) Murphy says first (par. 1, 1. 2) that he 
did and later (ibid., ll. 12-13) that it is not clear 
whether he did. But, however the marshal 
learned of the invasion, he at once began a 
double game, which consisted of openly oppos- 
ing the American maneuver while secretly en- 
couraging Darlan to co-operate with it. Mean- 
while, resistance continued elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to Langer (p. 351), it was “really serious in 
Morocco,” and according to Eisenhower 
(quoted on the same page), “scattered.” 
Giraud, when he finally arrived on November 9, 
proved unable to do anything about it and had 
to go into hiding. When General Clark arrived 
in Algiers, he decided to confer with Darlan and 
Juin. Darlan at first temporized, but on Novem- 
ber 10 Clark, apparently made of sterner stuff 
than Murphy and, it must be added, having be- 
hind him a more reliable force than a few hun- 
dred French Resistance volunteers, gave Darlan 
half an hour in which to make up his mind or 
face arrest. Darlan thereupon agreed to issue 
orders to cease firing everywhere and even to 
order the French fleet to be ready to move from 
Toulon if the Germans occupied the whole of 
France. 

So far no commitments had been made to 
Darlan except, by implication, not to arrest 
him. He himself, however, “in the name of the 
marshal,”’ assumed complete control over North 
Africa. When Pétain (at least outwardly) repu- 
diated his action, Darlan announced that he 
would rescind his order to cease resistance. 
Clark replied, ‘“Damned if you do,” and Darlan 
did not, though he “‘stated that he would have 
to consider himself under arrest” (pp. 353-54). 
When all France was occupied, however, he 
again took control of North Africa, rationalizing 
that the marshal was helpless as a prisoner of 
the enemy, and agreed with Giraud and Nogués 
that he himself should be the political chief 
while Giraud should command the French 
troops. 

That is how Darlan saved American lives! 
Whatever lives he saved in the invasion were 
already saved without any American’s having 
promised him anything but an implied freedom 
from arrest. The “deal” came afterward in the 
hope of saving time and lives in the invasion of 
Tunisia. When Eisenhower arrived in Algiers 
from Gibraltar on November 13, he accepted 


the fait accompli by Darlan, Giraud, Clark, and 

Murphy. His reasons for doing so were given in 

a lengthy dispatch to the war department on 

November 14, of which the most comprehensive 

paragraph (p. 360) read: 

It must be understood that if we repudiate Darlan 
and attempt from the outside to dictate the person- 
nel of the coalition to run North Africa, the following 
will be the consequences: 

a. French armed forces will resist us passively, and 
in certain instances, actively. 

b. The hope of securing cooperation in this area 
will be lost at great cost to us in stagnation of 
operations and in requirements for additional 
troops. 

c. The opportunity for gaining some assistance 
from remaining French naval and military units 
in North Africa will disappear. 

d. The last glimmer of hope with respect to the 
Touion Fleet will be gone. 

e. Admiral Esteva, in Tunis, will not cooperate and 
our hope of getting Tunisia quickly will not be 
attainable. Admittedly, Estava may already be 
helpless, but there is still a chance of his being 
able to assist. 


Eisenhower did not have the advantage 
either of Langer’s detailed analysis of the events 
centering around his predicament in Algiers or 
of the knowledge of events to come, both of 
which are available to his critics today. Instead, 
he was surrounded by a group of French of- 
ficers like Darlan, Giraud, and Nogués and 
American civil advisers like Murphy. “From 
highest to lowest,” Eisenhower discovered, 
“everyone attempts to create the impression 
that the shadow of the Marshal’s figure domi- 
nates all his actions and, in fact, his very life.” 
By this time, too, Governor-General Pierre 
Boisson of West Africa had, in principle, ac- 
cepted the Darlan-Giraud accord. And so 
Eisenhower concluded that “the military and 
naval leaders, as well as the civil governors, 
agree that only one man has the obvious right 
to assume the mantle of Pétain and that man is 
Admiral Darlan” (pp. 357-58). 

No doubt, in so far as Eisenhower was able to 
ascertain the wishes of the people of North 
Africa, the proper choice seemed to be Darlan. 
But even if this judgment were right, respect for 
the wishes of the now conquered North Africans 
would have been an “ideological” consideration 
that our hard-boiled military and _ political 
leaders should have entertained, by their own 
standards as described by Langer, only if re- 
spect for that consideration had helped to avert 
the five strategical consequences that Eisen- 
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hower feared. But did they? What reason is 
there now to believe that French armed forces 
would have continued serious resistance—with 
all of France occupied by Hitler, with a vic- 
torious American army in Morocco and Algiers, 
with a Free French government in French Equa- 
torial Africa, and with the Germans decisively 
checked around Stalingrad? 

The first of the five “consequences” that 
Eisenhower feared from a repudiation of Dar- 
lan—continued resistance—now seems un- 
founded. If it is set aside, then apprehension of 
the second and the third “consequences’”— 
stagnation of operations and loss of assistance 
from the French forces in North Africa—van- 
ishes with it. As if to prove the unreality of 
those three ‘‘consequences,” Darlan was mur- 
dered on December 24, only about a month 
after they were enumerated. (Langer is satisfied 
that the assassin was either an agent of French 
royalists or a lone fanatic [p. 379].) None of these 
three “consequences” followed, however, from 
Darlan’s “repudiation” in this stern fashion. 
The remaining two “consequences” appre- 
hended from a disavowal of Darlan actually oc- 
curred—despite the fact that President Roose- 
velt accepted Darlan. “The last glimmer of hope 
with respect to the Toulon Fleet” died when 
Admiral de Laborde scuttled it; and Admiral 
Jean Esteva preferred to co-operate with the 
Germans. Obviously the French admirals had 
less respect for Darlan than did the American 
generals. In short, it is questionable whether 
any of the evils Eisenhower hoped to ward off 
by his deal with Darlan actually were avoided 
because of Darlan. Three of them, in all prob- 
ability, would not have eventuated in any case 
and two of them did eventuate despite Darlan. 

It is hard to see how our North African cam- 
paign could have been worse handled on the po- 
litical side, no matter how brilliantly fought. 
We refused even to consider as French com- 
mander the one leader who had a definite fol- 


lowing among French patriots abroad; the man 
we chose had no efficacious following either at 
home or abroad; and when we had more or less 
to discard him, we chose an avowed collabora- 
tionist—but only after he had already given us 
practically all the effective aid of which he was 
capable. Nevertheless, Langer concludes, “Our 
whole North African policy must be described 
as an unqualified success, despite the fact that 
it was never well implemented or exploited to 
the full” (p. 388). He consoles himself in regard 
to the scuttling of the Toulon fleet with the 
thought that “‘if the Allies failed to get it, so did 
the Germans’”’ (p. 375). But suppose De Gaulle 
had accomplished equally little, would Wash- 
ington have been so easily contented or would 
eyebrows have been raised in the direction of 
“‘ideologists” who could not deliver the goods? 
It is hardly conceivable that De Gaulle would 
have delivered as little as Giraud. It is possible 
that he might have delivered less than Darlan, 
but at least he would have saved us from the 
necessity of a four-hundred-page exposition of 
our Vichy policy that at times appears to be an 
apology. 

However grievous the necessity for such an 
exposition, that Langer chose to make it and 
that he tried to do so in a fair and honest way 
are reasons for gratitude. He seldom makes as- 
sertions for which he has no sources; his argu- 
ments, with some exceptions, are delivered with 
judicial restraint; he nearly always takes into 
consideration the evidence against his position; 
and if it is possible to dispute his thesis that we 
would do the whole thing over again the same 
way if we had to (p. 397), it is only because he 
has provided a large part of the necessary infor- 
mation. Until the state department makes its 
files generally available, Langer’s book will be 
indispensable to students of Franco-American 
diplomacy during the second World War, even 
when they disagree with it. 
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The use of personal documents in history, anthro- 
pology, and sociology. Prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Appraisal of Research. By Louis 
GOTTSCHALK, historian, University of Chica- 
go; CLyDE KLUCKHOHN, anthropologist, 
Harvard University; ROBERT ANGELL, soci- 
ologist, University of Michigan. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1945. 
Pp. 243. 

The prevailing division of universities into 
departments none too logically conceived has 
meant that academic right hands are often un- 
aware of the left hands’ actions. This is particu- 
larly true in the social sciences, where several 
disciplines may employ similar techniques with- 
out taking advantage of one anothers’ experi- 
ence. A committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council found that psychology, history, 
anthropology, and sociology were all using the 
type of data described as “‘the personal docu- 
ment”’ with varying and largely unrelated tech- 
niques. In order to try to bring these differences 
of use plainly before the scholarly world, a series 
of reports was projected and has been published. 

It is apparent from these reports that the 
historian makes a greater use of personal docu- 
ments than does either the anthropologist or the 
sociologist. Also, as historians are a much older 
guild, they have had much longer experience 
with these materials. Furthermore, they have 
many more such documents available to them 
in the form of letters, diaries, memoirs, ac- 
counts, and a great variety of other personalia 
than do their confreres. Professor Gottschalk 
has prepared a very able and interesting account 
of the nature and use of such data. His treat- 
ment will be of value to all history students and 
to other social scientists because he has given so 
comprehensive a discussion. He is particularly 
effective in his analysis of the methods of criti- 
cism of documents necessary to determine their 
reliability. 

The case is different with anthropologists and 
sociologists. In the first place, they do not need 
such elaborate critical apparatus, for their per- 
sonal documents are different. The anthropolo- 
gist, as Kluckhohn tells us, uses documents 
which are generally contemporary. Besides, 


there are great obstacles in his employment of 
such documents, for he seldom finds any ready- 
made which are very useful. Generally they 
have to be prepared for him in the form of re- 
corded interviews, personal recollections, life- 
histories, or diaries kept for the purpose. Such 
documents are usually concerned with the ac- 
tivities of members of aboriginal tribes or their 
descendants. Consequently, they are often 
highly subjective and sometimes nearly worth- 
less because of personal pride and bias. These 
documents are usually questionnaires or records 
of interviews with men and women under the 
observation of a recorder. They involve prob- 
lems of veracity and suggestion which historians 
employing documents generally not deliberately 
designed for history do not have to face. The 
personal-document type of data is not widely 
used by anthropologists because of its expense, 
but it is recognized as one which, if more care- 
fully prepared, it is desirable to adopt more 
generally. 

The sociologist uses interviews and question- 
naires, case histories in institutions, and records 
of individual and group experiences. He has 
more of this material at his command than has 
the anthropologist, and much of it is prepared 
by people more able to make such records. Both 
Kluckhohn and Angell provide bibliographies 
and extensive analyses of work of this type in 
print in their fields. Both agree that the use of 
personal documents is laborious and time-con- 
suming. One group of sociologists believes re- 
sults equally valid may be obtained by sampling 
and statistical techniques. They want only data 
that can be measured. 

This bulletin contains, therefore, a conveni- 
ent group of analyses of the use by three dis- 
ciplines of one type of data. It demonstrates 
very clearly how sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists differ from the historian in the use of such 
material because of their varying concepts of 
time. The historian going back into the far dis- 
tant past depends almost exclusively upon a 
great chronological range of documentation, 
while the documents used by his fellow-sci- 
entists are almost all contemporary. The soci- 
ologist seldom deals with long time spans, and 
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the anthropologist, when he does, depends on 
artifacts and cultural remains rather than on 
documents. 

Each discipline has here food for thought. 
The anthropologist and the sociologist could 
undoubtedly find much data in long clirono- 
logical series of documents, while the historian 
could do a great deal more with sampling, sta- 
tistical techniques, personal interviews, and 
planned recording. Such wider use of these tech- 
niques would insure the preservation of data 
more significant for social science. 


Roy F. NIcHOLS 
University of Pennsylvania 


The web of government. By R. M. MAcIver. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 498. 
$4.50. 

Amid the welter of third-rate political writ- 
ing it is refreshing to find a full-dress treatise of 
the formidable intellectual and expository cali- 
ber of Professor MaclIver’s new book. Here is a 
volume to put beside Charles E. Merriam’s 
Systematic politics (Chicago, 1945) and Ernest 
Barker’s Reflections on government (London, 
1942), two distinguished additions to the slender 
bookshelf of important recent discourses on 
power and policy. 

Maclver begins by distinguishing between 
techniques and myths—the former “‘a way of 
knowing that is primarily a way of control,” the 
latter “the value-impregnated beliefs and no- 
tions that men hold, that they live by or live 
for” (p. 4). Within this broad frame, the myths 
and the techniques called “government” fall 
readily into place alongside the larger web of 
society of which government is a part, in which 
it is imbedded, and with which it is interrelated. 

A strong point of the book is the discussion 
of the interrelations of power, property, and 
status. With the aid of diagrams the “caste 
pyramid,” “the oligarchical pyramid,” and the 
“democratic pyramid” are clearly described in 
the chapter on power. A fruitful classification of 
the forms of government is developed by dis- 
tinguishing the “constitutional basis,” ‘“‘eco- 
nomic basis,” ‘communal basis,” and “‘sover- 
eignty structure.” The communal basis, for in- 
stance, embraces tribal government, polis gov- 
ernment, country government, national govern- 
ment, and world government. The leading cate- 
gories introduced under sovereignty structure 
are “unitary,” “empire” (colony, dependency), 
and “federal.” 


Another valuable feature of the work is the 
attempt to draw the line between governmental 
and private functions (in chap. xi). This is part 
of a comprehensive treatment of “‘the trans- 
formations of government” in which the phe- 
nomena of revolution, transformations of func- 
tion, and interstate relations (notably war) are 
put in perspective. 

The weak point of the book is the failure to 
link government with people. It is significant 
that there is no prominence given to the process 
by which government—“‘the centralized organ- 
ization that maintains a system of order over a 
community large or small’—competes with 
other institutions for the human talent of the 
community. There is no general theory of the 
Homo politicus and how he is to be distinguished 
from the man whose primary goal-value is 
wealth or respect or enlightenment. Varieties of 
political personality, such as agitators, or ad- 
ministrators, are not genetically described. The 
chapter on the family, for instance, does not 
make use of modern anthropological or psychi- 
atric or psychological knowledge to illuminate 
the differentiation of human motives in persons 
who as adults operate in and through—and who 
in turn modify—government. 

The failure to integrate the more intensive 
methods of studying society with other and old- 
er methods cripples the book throughout. In 
the chapters devoted to political dynamics, the 
changes in technology are not systematically 
connected with shifts in the structure of atten- 
tion in society and the resulting modification in 
perspective. The interplay of expectations, de- 
mands, and identifications is not successfully 
portrayed; hence the treatment of myth is not 
successfully connected by operational defini- 
tions to the observational methods of polling, in- 
tensive interviewing, or participant observa- 
tion. Despite his masterly synthesis of com- 
parative history and sociology, Maclver con- 
tinues to operate with a layman’s psychology 
and with the penchant for facile moralizing of 
the epoch of T. H. Green. Hence there is a cer- 
tain sterility of outlook in handling the implica- 
tions of modern knowledge for public policy. 


HArotp D. LASSWELL 
Yale University 


The wealth of England from 1496 to 1760. By 
G. N. Crark. (“Home university library of 
modern knowledge,’”’ No. 196.) New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 1099. 
$1.25. 
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Professor Clark’s provocative book is not an 
easy one to compass in a brief review. This is 
true in spite of the fact that in less than two 
hundred pages the author carries the reader 
from the end of the middle ages—just before 
John Cabot made his historic voyage—when 
England was still hardly more than an agricul- 
tural and wool-producing country with little in 
the way of finished manufactures available for 
export, and these produced under a rigid guild 
system, to the year 1760, when the island not 
only had attained a position of world leadership 
in the production and export of textile and iron 
products but also had won both an unchallenged 
position as a naval power and a far-flung empire 
as well. 

In fact, the treatise cannot be read in a per- 
functory manner by the hurried person seeking 
to gain a quick and easy view of the factors that 
produced this astonishing transformation. 
Drawing his data, in so far as possible, from con- 
temporary sources, Clark has produced a little 
book which, while devoid of brilliance, is written 
with an ever steady hand. It displays not only 
profound insight but the caution, even humility, 
of the true scholar. Time and again the reader is 
warned not to leap to conclusions in view of the 
fact that the actual connection between sup- 
posed causes and specific developments is not 
sufficiently discernible as yet to warrant affirma- 
tion regarding their relationship. Nevertheless, 
one is left in no doubt as to the significance, as 
factors, among others involved in this upward 
swing, of both the decline of the guilds, bringing 
with it the emancipation of industry, and the 
price revolution of the sixteenth and early part 
of the seventeenth centuries, in the wake of the 
torrent of bullion that, with the opening-up of 
the silver mines in the Spanish New World pos- 
sessions, flooded Europe. Indeed, more than 
half of the book is broadly concerned with the 
more immediate as well as the more remote ef- 
fects of these two developments, and, in this 
connection, the multiform changes taking place 
in the economic life and social patterns of the 
nation are portrayed in considerable detail. 
While the ultimate beneficial effects of the new 
economy thus ushered in are indicated, yet it is 
also made clear that there soon appears for the 
first time in England the phenomenon of boom 
and crisis, of successive high waves of prosperity 
followed by deep troughs of depression. This 
phenomenon, called by economists the “busi- 
ness cycle,” has through the intervening cen- 
turies led to many suggested remedies. But, un- 





fortunately, these involve, in most instances at 
least, the destruction of the institution of the 
free market, the presence of which has to so 
great a degree made possible the rise in the 
standard of living of Englishmen, as well of 
others who have maintained this freedom. This 
is amply illustrated by the author. 

The importance of the colonial possessions 
became increasingly apparent to England, es- 
pecially from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury with their growth and evidences of pros- 
perity. It is true, as Clark makes clear, that by 
1755 the three greatest sources of imports for 
the island, now a perfect beehive of industrial 
activity, were its insular and continental colo- 
nies in the New World and India in the Far 
East. By that year the American plantations 
also stood first among those areas that furnished 
a ready market for the export of the great sur- 
plus of its manufactures. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the figures given for the year 1724 
with respect to the quantity of tobacco import- 
ed into Scotland from the Chesapeake Bay (p. 
134) should be in terms of pounds not tons. 

It may be pointed out before closing this re- 
view of The wealth of England from 1496 to 1760 
that the author wisely avoids the use of the 
term “mercantilism,” a term that includes in its 
ramifications a number of bold economic 
heresies, as well as much loose thinking. In- 
stead, he prefers to describe the system embrac- 
ing the old British Empire as “‘protectionist”’ in 
character. Such it essentially was. 


LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON 
Lehigh University 


The first Triple Alliance: the letters of Christopher 
Lindenov, Danish envoy to London, 1668-1672. 
Translated and edited with a historical in- 
troduction by WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, 
professor of history, University of California, 
Los Angeles. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 528. $6.00. 


The letters of Christopher Lindenov, elegant- 
ly translated and expertly edited by Dr. Wester- 
gaard, under the title The first Triple Alliance, 
constitute a contribution to the knowledge of 
the troubled times of the Restoration period in 
England and of the aggressions of France under 
Louis XIV, which from now on no scholar of the 
period can afford to neglect. 
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Lindenov was Danish envoy in London from 
1668 to 1672. His position at one of the most 
important courts of Europe, his multiplicity of 
interests, and his awareness of the events and 
intrigues going on around him enabled him to 
provide his king—and us—with wide and exact 
observations. His letters do not possess the bril- 
liance shown by those of many of his contem- 
poraries, but they are well written, modest, 
and particularly informative. They range over 
the most diverse topics and show, as time goes 
on, an increasing understanding of the hidden 
political forces at work. Lindenov reports on 
topics large and small: on commercial treaties, 
duties on French commodities, the miscarriage 
of the English queen, and other events influenc- 
ing the course of history, as well as taxes levied 
on theater seats, production of microscopes and 
mathematical instruments, and gifts of wine 
made by the city of Bremen to some foreign 
envoys. His attitude shows a detachment re- 
minding us of the men of the preceding century 
who, like Philip II, bore success and misfortune 
with an equanimity to be gained only from an 
abandon to the will of God. He does not fear to 
confess ignorance or lack of success; he reports 
coolly and analytically, stating, for instance, 
unhesitatingly that Sweden, which accepted the 
office of arbitrator between France and Spain, 
was rather slow in living up to its duties for fear 
“that if all disputes were brought to an end by 
arbitration, the Spanish subsidies would cease”’ 
(p. 283). Nor does he hide his glee at the ship- 
wreck and subsequent death by drowning of the 
English envoy who, much to Lindenov’s dis- 
satisfaction, had been sent on a mission to Den- 
mark. 

Lindenov’s letters are rather disappointing as 
to Anglo-Danish relations. Indeed, the envoy is 
poorly informed, the main negotiations between 
the two countries being carried on through spe- 
cial ambassadors without his offices and his own 
information often being reduced to guesswork. 
Were it not for the concise treatment of Anglo- 
Danish diplomatic relations in Westergaard’s 
introduction, we would learn little of a topic 
which, in view of Denmark’s strategic location 
and in connection with England’s growing solici- 
tude for its seapower, merits more attention 
than it has hitherto received. 

A large part of the reports is taken up by 
questions of precedence, lowering of flags and 
topsails at sea, and rank and prestige. In this, 
they exemplarily reflect the thinking and atti- 
tudes of the time—a period which began with 


the evolution of the Burgundian court cere. 
monial in the fifteenth century, which in tum 
was adopted by the House of Hapsburg in Spain 
and from there was passed on to the great 
courts of Europe, permeating and impairing 
their diplomacy. It was in Lindenov’s time that 
the baroque spirit expressed by the courts and 
their diplomatic ceremonials reached its climax, 
persisting in many respects ever since and poi- 
soning even today the international atmosphere, 
Lindenov’s preoccupation with these formal- 
ities was justified, for the honor expressed in 
ceremonies was supposed to mirror the standing 
of his country, though it demonstrated in no- 
wise the welfare of its inhabitants. 

As to the Triple Alliance itself, Lindenov’s 
letters add no new, detailed, information, but 
they convey an excellent picture of the diplo- 
matic climate which depended upon the Alliance 
and its survival. Like a red thread, the story of 
its decline runs through the letters of the Danish 
envoy, affecting him particularly—and his cor- 
respondence divulged considerable nervousness 
—whenever the relations of Denmark and its 
neighbor Sweden were touched. 

A specially interesting aspect of Lindenov’s 
letters consists in the picture of English ways 
which can be gained through the eyes of an in- 
telligent stranger. Lindenov shows great inter- 
est in, as well as insight into, the conduct of 
affairs in England; in parliament, parliamentary 
practice, and the issues involved between king, 
upper house, and lower house; in the discus- 
sions, procedures, and bills passed by parlia- 
ment; in the negotiations for a union of England 
and Scotland; and in English overseas affairs, 
especially as to happenings in the Carribean and 
in Algiers, which are extensively recorded and 
reported by him. 

The principal events discussed by Lindenov 
are summarized, interpreted, and commented 
on in an extensive introduction which deals 
separately—aside from Anglo-Danish relations 
—with the Restoration government, sea power 
and commercial problems, and the Triple Alli- 
ance itself. It offers an uncommonly clear and 
comprehensive picture of one of the most com- 
plicated and portentous periods in European his- 
tory and surveys with breadth and depth a 
chapter in diplomacy which in its various rami- 
fications offers problems aplenty for historical 
research. 


WALTHER KIRCHNER 


University of Delaware 
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Le Directoire. By G. LEFEBVRE, University of 
Paris. (“Collection Armand Colin [Section 
d’histoire],”” No. 245.) Paris: Libraire 
Armand Colin, 1946. Pp. 195. 


This book is welcome evidence that, in spite 
of the war years and his recent retirement, Pro- 
fessor Lefebvre is still active and continues to 
write excellent history. 

Le Directoire brings to practical completion 
the history of the French Revolution of which 
Mathiez wrote three volumes in this same series 
(La Révolution frangaise [3 vols.; Paris, 1922, 
1924, and 1927]) and which Lefebvre had con- 
tinued with Les thermidoriens (Paris, 1937). 
This much-needed survey is a résumé of a course 
given at the Sorbonne, and as such it is without 
footnotes and contains only a brief bibliogra- 
phy. There are, unfortunately, more than a few 
typographical errors. Of necessity no topic is de- 
veloped in detail; but with the aid of a vivid and 
incisive style all the major topics are presented 
clearly, together with the significance of this 
period as a transition to the Consulate. 

To this reviewer, the book is particularly sig- 
nificant as an example of sound historical writ- 
ing in its analysis of the interplay of causal 
factors in the period, although the author does 
not commit himself to any sociological or philo- 
sophical theory of causation or of the pattern of 
revolutions. Instead he contents himself with a 
very skilful weaving-together of the various po- 
litical, economic, social, religious, and military 
threads of the story. 

The political theme is the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to create a viable government in the form 
of a liberal republic (in contrast to the demo- 
cratic republic of 1793) based on the constitu- 
tion of 1795 and the dominance of the republi- 
can haute bourgeoisie. The bourgeois rulers of 
France after Thermidor tried to steer a middle 
course between the resurgent royalists of the 
Right and the sometimes resurgent Jacobins of 
the Left. They attempted to maintain an un- 
easy balance by various expedients, such as the 
familiar one of favoring the Right when the Left 
was strong and vice versa. The necessary re- 
sults of this policy were the several coups d’état 
which produced first the partial dictatorship 
and the terreur directoriale of the “second Di- 
rectory” of the 18th of Fructidor and then led to 
the dictatorship of Bonaparte as it arose from 
the confusion of the 18th of Brumaire. 

Lefebvre correlates the other threads of the 
story with the political strands and with each 


other in convincing fashion. The sections on the 
economic and financial developments are par- 
ticularly good, as when he connects these topics 
with the political events in discussing the eco- 
nomic and monetary crisis and its relationship 
to the conspiracy of Babeuf. 

The Directory was by no means successful in 
solving its financial problems, and here of course 
the military and diplomatic problems enter. Al- 
though requisitions on conquered and satellite 
states eased the burden somewhat (and also 
made conquest more attractive), France did not 
have the economic resources necessary to wage 
a large-scale modern war. A frontier on the 
Rhine had become the official policy of the 
Révolution guerriére, and internal politics made 
compromise with the annexationist policy im- 
possible for the existing government. Peace 
might have created the opportunity to brake the 
vicious circle of interrelated political, military, 
and financial problems, but the war continued. 
In the meantime, the generals and their now 
practically professional armies, which were loyal 
first of all to their officers, had become useful 
instruments in the successive coups which were 
organized not by the military—the author is 
careful to emphasize—but by, and in the inter- 
ests of, the bourgeoisie. 

These and other factors finally persuaded the 
ruling group in 1799 that the unsuccessful con- 
stitution of 1795 would have to be abandoned, 
amendment being out of the question because 
of the time required. The constitution had failed 
to provide the security and stability for which 
the haute bourgeoisie had been hoping. An ap- 
parent Jacobin revival early that year, prompt- 
ed by a military crisis and accompanied by a 
levée en masse and a forced loan, hastened that 
decision. 

By autumn both the military and the politi- 
cal crises were ended, but others could be ex- 
pected with monotonous regularity under the 
existing constitution. So the plans which were 
being made by Siéyes and others were carried 
to completion. The result was the 18th of Bru- 
maire. Succeeding events were unexpected, but 
the author considers the Napoleonic period an 
interlude during which the work of the Revolu- 
tion was consolidated and dictatorship made 
unnecessary. Thus a return to liberalism could 
be made in 1814, and so the long-range signifi- 
cance of Brumaire was that “‘it definitively es- 
tablished the power of the bourgeoisie.” 

This book, together with the author’s Les 
thermidoriens, should be translated, perhaps as 
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the second part of the complete history of the 
French Revolution, the first part of which would 
be the existing translation of the Mathiez vol- 
umes. 

Gorpon H. McNEIL 
Coe College 


Banner of Jerusalem: the life, times, and thought 
of Abraham Isaac Kuk, the late chief rabbi of 
Palestine. By JacoB B. Acus. New York: 
Bloch Pub. Co., 1946. Pp. 243. $3.00. 


This is the story of a truly remarkable man, 
told with ability, with discrimination, and with 
insight. Of rabbinic lineage, Kuk was born in 
northwest Russia in 1865. Needless to say, in 
that time and place his upbringing was of the 
traditional, orthodox sort. At an early age he 
distinguished himself in Talmudic study; the 
deep piety of his nature soon manifested itself 
also, and in the course of his education it was en- 
hanced, finally through the study of Kabbalah. 
At the age of twenty-four he became rabbi of a 
small community but six years later was called 
to a larger congregation. Through these years he 
so far distinguished himself that when in 1904 a 
call came from the small Ashkenazic community 
in Jaffa, he was urged by “some of the leading 
rabbis of Russia ...to remain in that great 
land where the vast majority of the world’s 
Jews were concentrated” (p. 64). But his con- 
victions were clear; he went to Palestine. After 
an absence through the war years, he became 
chief rabbi of Jerusalem in 1919 and two years 
later chief rabbi of Palestine, a responsibility 
which he bore until his death in 1935. 

These bare facts, however, impart no realiza- 
tion of the force of Kuk’s character or of the 
versatility of his genius. Mystic and saint, poet, 
voluminous writer, practical man of affairs, re- 
ligious guide, scholar and thinker, leader in 
Jewish thinking through the tumultuous years 
in which his career fell—he was all these, and 
through the force of his convictions and his 
courage he was at the fore in the affairs of his 
people. 

The book begins with an impressive picture 
of the simple piety of Russian Jewish communi- 
ties of eighty years ago, where the traditional 
faith and life were as yet untouched by modern 
learning. From such an environment Kuk was 
gradually introduced to the facts and forces of 
the modern world in which orthodox Judaism 


must now justify itself. He was, it seems, never 
troubled by serious doubts but was convinced at 
all times of the fina] truth of Judaism and its 
ability to take account of whatever reality the 
modern mind might uncover. His education was 
thus a process of the deepening of his piety and 
of the adjustment of his unshaken orthodoxy to 
the enlarging world that opened before him. The 
question of the worth of Russian language and 
literature was acute, with its obvious implica- 
tions for the rest of modern knowledge that then 
would displace traditional Jewish wisdom. How 
well he answered this problem for himself is in- 
dicated from the fact that in his later career, 
though a bulwark of orthodoxy, he was a wel- 
come visitor and speaker at communistic 
Jewish colonies. 

Nationalism also became an issue. It was 
provoked and fostered by the pogroms that 
from the eighties onward blackened Russia’s 
relations with its Jewish population. For the 
faithful, nationalism seemed the antithesis of 
religion, an attitude of distrust that was en- 
hanced by the varying degrees of renunciation 
followed by different Zionists of those years. 
The lengthy chapter in which Dr. Agus surveys 
the debates of half a century ago is of more than 
passing importance in introducing us to Jewish 
movements of our own times. One senses here 
the depth of loyalty that is for many Jews the 
vital urge of the Zionist ideal: it is more than 
politics or economics—it is religion. Rabbi 
Berlin, Kuk’s great leader, whose influence was 
profound upon his entire career, wrote: ‘The 
purpose of establishing Jewish settlements in 
Palestine is not to provide a living for a number 
of people, but to revive the spirit of our Holy 
Land; not to upbuild Palestine, but to bring 
into being the holiness of the land of Israel” 
(p. 21). Kuk became an ardent nationalist from 
the first; this was no antagonism to religion, but 
the two were aspects of one whole, imperfect 
except in their fusion. And this conviction be- 
came the foundation of his entire philosophy of 
orthodoxy. Nationalism was “the foundation 
and essence of Judaism . . . the laws and ideals 
of the Jewish faith should be so interpreted as 
to make clear their value from the nationalist 
point of view” (p. 61). Passover and Succoth, 
Sabbath, and the dietary laws all had meaning 
as serving the welfare and mission of the Jewish 
people. Here we sense the dominant passion, the 
vitalizing endeavor of the chief rabbi; in a time 
of partisan separatism he stood undismayed for 
the unity of Judaism that is greater than all; 
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from his early years his love of Palestine was a 
consuming fire—the two mingled and blended in 
one deep conviction that through them the Jew- 
ish people could fulfil the will and purposes of 
God. 

It may have been due to the exigencies of the 
Jewish circumstances of his times that Kuk, in 
his failure to see his Zionist loyalties objectively, 
falls short of real statesmanship. Take as illus- 
tration his fiery pronouncement relative to the 
discussion of the emerging Balfour Declaration. 
After surveying the indisputable contributions 
of Judaism to human advance he goes on: ‘And 
the peoples have paid us back very beautifully: 
by robbing us of our land, exiling us from it and 
burning our Holy Temple; with massacres, with 
pogroms, with the fires of auto de fa, with yellow 
badges” (p. 9). Nineteen centuries of wrongs 
speak eloquently in that passage. Yet feeling 
has supplanted judgment. No one would today 
wish to defend Baylonian or Roman imperial 
aggression, yet to sum up the Jewish loss of 
Palestine as robbery is mere partisan rhetoric. 
Against the protests of better elements the na- 
tion was stampeded on both occasions into 
suicidal revolt by irresponsible hotheads in 
precisely the way that the Irgun in our own day 
bids fair once again to call down ruin upon the 
Jewish people. Furthermore, Kuk is typical of 
much Zionist thought of today in his indiffer- 
ence to nineteen centuries of history. One would 
suppose from his utterances that Palestine had 
lain, all these ages, a sort of museum of Jewish 
ruin with no inhabitant since the devastations 
of Titus and Hadrian. But the stern fact of the 
intervening centuries is that it ceased to be 
Israel’s land; the only right which modern usage 
recognizes, that of sovereign possession, was 
forfeited in A.D. 70 through the folly of ancient 
Irgunists. The problem of Zionism from the 
outside, even for those who are its friends and 
well-wishers, is how to integrate returning 
Jews into a land that for more centuries than 
Israel’s total occupation has been the homeland 
of a non-Jewish people. 

It is in accord with the true balance of Kuk’s 
life that Agus has given an ample chapter to his 
religious experiences and then returns to the 
topic in his summary. The chief rabbi was a 
great mystic; and we have here in itself a worthy 
contribution—yet only a sampling of what Kuk 
wrote about mysticism. Readers from another 
religious background may, however, find a sad 
defect. A saint of such beauty of character, a 
mystic who had penetrated to such depths, 


should have found, we would believe, the com- 
mon ground where the greatest religions meet in 
their united quest. One looks then to interpret 
his eulogies of the finality and truth of the 
Torah in nonsectarian terms. But it may not be. 
Agus tells us that he was “‘too rigidly loyal to 
tradition to concede any validity or authority 
to non-Jewish forms of religious experience” 
(p 154). It is with some sense of disappointment 
that one turns away from considering this re- 
markable man. Notable were his abilities and 
achievements, beyond any question, yet his 
failure to survey his people’s aspirations and the 
orthodoxy of their religion sub specie aeternitatis 
can mean only, if we may trust the very able 
account which Agus has written, that the chief 
rabbi chose the lower level of sectarianism and 
to it gave the passionate devotion of his poetic 
soul. 


Witt1aM A. IRWIN 
University of Chicago 


French labor: from popular front to liberation. By 
Henry W. ExrMAnn. (“Studies of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs.”) New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 329. 
$4.00. 


The role of labor unions is often neglected in 
general studies of social history. In recent years, 
however, the influence of the union movement 
has reached so far beyond the scope of labor- 
management relations that it merits special 
monographs. Among these developments the 
French trade-union movement is interesting be- 
cause of its important part in the political and 
economic life of the Republic. Dr. Ehrmann’s 
study is a worthy successor to those of Saposs 
and Clark. He covers the decade from 1934 to 
1944, dividing it into three different phases: 
(1) ‘Prewar: 1934-1939”; (2) ‘““War, September 
1939—May 1940”; and (3) “Vichy, June 1940 
—August 1944.” The role of the labor move- 
ment as an economic and political force is 
analyzed within the framework of the general 
background. While there is a careful, richly 
documented, almost pedantic analysis of the 
general economic conditions, the technicalities 
of labor-management relations are nevertheless 
admirably presented. 

The economic conditions just before and dur- 
ing the popular front regime provide the basic 
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material for the first part. One of the outstand- 
ing features of the unpreparedness of France 
was the low level of industrial production. This 
is clearly explained in the book before us, but 
the author does not quite see that the real 
plague of France was, and is, its manpower 
shortage (although in March 1935 there were as 
many as eight hundred and fifty thousand un- 
employed). His examples show how even the 
existing manpower was not effectively utilized 
in the battle of production. It is true that the 
high concentration of economic controls played 
an important role in France, but the controls as 
such were not so hidden as Ehrmann seems to 
believe. To give examples, branch banking func- 
tioned all over France and the Comité des 
Forges operated sans géne. There was a hidden 
factor in some instances, e.g., the link of French 
economic control groups with German partners. 
The exposé, given here, of the effects of a com- 
plicated system of labor mobilization under 
private-management control is, however, a real 
contribution to the study of war economics. 

The political history of the labor movement is 
woven into the presentation of the general eco- 
nomic and political pattern. It begins with an 
interpretation of the reunification of Commu- 
nist and Socialist labor in the C.G.T. The posi- 
tion of Catholic unions, numerically weaker than 
others, but ideologically significant, is presented 
with proper emphasis. General strikes are 
treated as historical turning-points. The strike 
of 1934 took place at a time when republican 
institutions were menaced internally. The strike 
of 1938 was called at the height of the appease- 
ment period, and the strike of 1944 was the first 
physical symptom of labor’s new unity. This is 
a good way of showing the significance of strikes 
in a historical analysis. 

The attitude of labor leaders during the 
war is in part explained by their political his- 
tory. There was only a small minority of col- 
laborationists among the top command. The 
ideology and sociology of this small group is well 
studied, and the significance of a pacifist back- 
ground or of corporativist thinking is some- 
times used to explain a collaborationist attitude. 

The author tries to account for the Commu- 
nist sentiment at the outbreak of the war—be- 
fore the German attack on the Soviet Union— 
and to show the general confusion in the ranks 
of the workers. He also indicates how this con- 
fusion was soon replaced by a closing of the 
ranks and a clarification of issues. He shows 
how, after the prohibition of trade-unions, unity 


between Socialists, Communists, and Catholics 
was forged, culminating in the strike of 1944. 

The role of the old leadership, and the rise of 
the new one, can be explained by the war condi- 
tions. Yet it is surprising how easily the non- 
compromised old leaders, such as Jouhaux, 
found their place again in the movement after 
their return from German prisons. It was not 
unexpected that Saillant, who for some time 
during the war was president of the French 
Resistance Council, has now become one of the 
most significant figures of the W.F.T.U., which 
was created after the book by Ehrmann had 
been completed. 

The author shows an extraordinary ability 
in analyzing published documents, which he 
couples with keen personal observation of the 
French labor movement. It would be pettifog- 
ging indeed to look for minor errors in such a 
well-documented and generally accurate book. 

There may be some quarrel, however, with 
the method of research. Most leading figures of 
the labor movement become known to the read- 
er of this book by quotations from their speeches 
or writings, with only occasional reference to 
their deportation or other experiences. Some- 
how, this book, excellent as it is, lacks the 
breath of life. Even from quotations, one can 
see the overtowering importance of a Jouhaux 
or a Saillant or the new strength of Frachon of 
the extreme Left. But what kind of persons are 
these giants? Where do they come from? What 
is the reason for their influence? Their silhou- 
ettes are shadowy, rarely even visible. There 
are but few glimpses into the past, such as the 
impressive picture of Jouhaux at the open grave 
of Jaurés, rallying French workers to the sup- 
port of their government in the war effort 
against Germany. These glimpses are not suffi- 
ciently high-lighted. 

The author tries to tell the story of a move- 
ment, not of persons. He may have thought that 
too much emphasis on personalities would blur 
the picture of the movement. This is unfortu- 
nate, since not much is known about French 
labor leaders as persons. Even D. W. Brogan in 
his France under the Republic (New York, 1940) 
and in his recent French personalities and prob- 
lems (New York, 1947) is silent about them. A 
man like Jouhaux, however, is as interesting as 
Léon Blum and more powerful though less 
complex and sophisticated. 

Another feature for criticism is the insuff- 
cient treatment of regional problems. It is true 
that the French labor movement is largely run 
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from the top. This, however, does not justify 
complete exclusion of certain regional aspects. 
Part II, entitled ““War,” contains no reference 
to Alsace-Lorraine. Certainly this region has 
enough special characteristics not only to 
fascinate the scholar but to influence national 
developments as well. 

The study draws relatively few political con- 
clusions, except a hopeful forecast that Socialist- 
Communist unity will continue to exist in 
France. 

H. S. BLocu 


United Nations, Lake Success 


European population transfers, 1939-1945. By 
JoserH B. ScHECHTMAN. (“Institute of 
World Affairs studies.””) New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 532. $5.00. 


This is a unique volume which has, at the 
moment, no competition whatever as a survey 
of the changing population (minority) move- 
ments in Europe. While enough volumes exist 
on the distribution of various minorities before 
the second World War, Schechtman is the only 
authority, known to the reviewer, who has had 
diligence and patience enough to cover the 
organized removal of German ethnic minorities 
from their homeland and their subsequent re- 
settlement in territories under the domination 
of the Reich. Similar treatment (covering also 
the complexity of such details as the choice 
of administrative personnel, registration of 
évacués, transportation, housing, feeding, medi- 
cal care, and the many economic considerations) 
is accorded the transfers of Russian, Finnish, 
Swedish, Bulgarian, Romanian, Hungarian, 
Croat, and other ethnic groups. The concluding 
chapter analyzes the results of past transfers 
and presents the case for population transfer as 
a solution of minority problems for which no 
other satisfactory answer can be found. 

The author has had difficulties in gathering 


his material, as is obvious from the numerous 
footnotes scattered throughout the volume. But 
since there are no reliable systematic studies of 
the minorities movements during the war, we 
cannot blame him because the major portion of 
his sources has been provided by various news- 
paper reports. He could, however, have 
strengthened these documentary details by pro- 
viding us with tables summarizing the statistics 
as claimed by different governments; since such 
reports never have agreed, the best approach 
would seem to be to put all the differences into 
the record. 

Schechtman has to be credited with another 
major contribution. Nearly all the writers in the 
field of minority problems in Europe, and espe- 
cially the representatives of the minority pres- 
sure groups in the United States, as well as the 
liberal-minded historians and political scien- 
tists, never tire of whitewashing the minorities 
while accusing the majority-states of being re- 
sponsible for all the trouble. Fortunately, 
Schechtman sheds no tears over the fate of 
minorities who, as the course of the second 
World War had shown, turned out to be in 
many cases but fifth columnists and Quislings; 
for, as the author points out, “the purpose of a 
population transfer is not to remove a high per- 
centage of a minority group from the country of 
its residence, but to remove a minority problem, 
to eliminate a threat to the future’ (p. 478). 
Those who like their preventive medicine sea- 
soned with a sociological philosophy of a senti- 
mental type will not find much consolation in 
this conclusion; but the more empirically and 
realistically minded will appreciate Schecht- 
man as one of the most reasonable thinkers on 
this apparently unsolvable problem. 

Since many new population transfers have 
taken place since 1945 (when Schechtman’s 
treatment ends), let us hope that it will be pos- 
sible for him to bring the story up to date and 
to keep the high standards which he has estab- 
lished in the present contribution. 


JosEepu S. ROUCEK 
Hofstra College 
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An attempt to apply Marxist principles to the 
study of twentieth-century “logical positivism.” 


Scholarship: its meaning and value. By H. W. Gar- 
rop. J. H. Gray lectures for 1946. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 79. 4s. 6d. 

A good many American readers, including other 
varieties of humanists and social scientists as well as 
historians, will be surprised to find that Professor 
Garrod defines scholarship so narrowly as to exclude 
them from the fraternity altogether. And if they 
expect a clear new statement of the meaning and 
value of scholarship in any broad conception, they 
will be disappointed. Scholarship, as defined in these 
lectures, is what is generally known as philology 
(p. 20); and although the author sometimes rather 
loosely takes “learning” as a synonym for scholar- 
ship, he means only learning in textual criticism and 
in other forms of linguistic and literary study, most 
often in the classical tongues. 
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The great days of philological scholarship are 
past, and though Garrod finds some consolation in 
the thought that there is still ‘a spiritual experi- 
ence”’ (p. 79) in reading some (by no means all) of 
the Greeks in the original, he has serious doubts 
about the present state of what has become too 
much a pedantic exercise. In discussing these short- 
comings he refers to “our textual criticism . . . our 
endless apparatus of conjectural emendations,” and 
to the practice of “lavishing on fair and generally 
intelligible texts much the same pains” as earlier 
scholars expended upon “texts corrupt and dis- 
ordered” (pp. 53-54). 

Because of the author’s conviction that the hey- 
day is past—he remarks of J. J. Scaliger: “No 
scholar, as such, will ever hold again a like primacy” 
(p. 14)—and because of his general despair and dis- 
illusionment (pp. 54 and 56-57), the tone of his book 
is gloomy and much that he says has a nostalgic air. 
The golden age of scholarship was the Renaissance, 
and, in fondly looking back to it, Garrod touches 
briefly upon the scholarly careers of Poggio, Valla, 
Politian, Erasmus, and Scaliger; these are his hap- 
piest pages. Rather marvelous claims are made for 
the scholar of the best age. Among other things, he 
vindicated for the imaginative reason its place in 
life, gave the world the conception of universal his- 
tory and the ideal of the unity of learning, carried 
liberty of thought into the sphere of religion, and 
first brought into study the spirit of science (pp. 
48-49). 

The time came, however, with the end of the 
Renaissance, when the ancient writers were no 
longer regarded as the great masters of knowledge 
as well as of thought and language, and for this and 
other reasons the repute of scholarship declined. 
Garrod describes this change rather oddly, as fol- 
lows: “Everywhere the conditions were preparing 
which were to make scholarship and the study of 
literature no longer synonymous” (p. 47). Unfor- 
tunately he does not follow up the interesting im- 
plications of this observation, and scholarship re- 
mains for him as limited as ever. 

It is especially strange that Garrod should have 
made his definition so narrow after quoting, appar- 
ently with approval, all of Richard Bentley’s one 
and only poem, “written to admonish ‘a youthful 
enthusiast,’ to whom scholarship seemed [what 
Bentley knew it not to be] roses all the way” (pp. 
7-9). In this poem Bentley reveals a much broader 
conception of scholarship than Garrod’s, mentioning 
not only “all Sciences, all Arts,’’ as the scholar’s 
spoil but even referring to ‘“Nature’s Treasures,” 
which “lofty Newton” sought to explore. 
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It is not easy for this reviewer to believe that the 
great scholars of the Renaissance would have 
adopted quite the view offered in this essay. Al- 
though textual criticism is “good fun’ for its prac- 
titioners today, still, as Garrod himself remarks, “in 
the fifteenth century it was both good fun and good 
sense” (p. 60). Perhaps the “‘good sense’? and the 
opportunities to do European thought immense 
services had something to do with the fact that such 
brilliant men once sought out philology. Perhaps, 
that is to say, their devotion to philology was not so 
exclusive as Garrod’s. It seems more than possible 
that Scaliger, for example, was not so narrow that 
he was interested in truth only if he could seek it in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, or the other languages he 
mastered. 

What then is Garrod’s grief based on? It arises 
simply from the circumstance that the possibilities 
for service in philology have been greatly cut down. 
This is sad only if one stoutly insists upon advancing 
truth and freedom by the one method here called 
“scholarship.” If truth and liberty of thought them- 
selves are the goal, however, rather than literary 
studies, if some spiritual value is granted to other 
branches of learning, such as mathematics or an- 
thropology or archeology, there is little reason for 
gloom. Imaginative reason still needs to be vindi- 
cated, even if it cannot be further defended by 
emending texts; obscurantism is far from dead, even 
if the religious variety flourishes less strongly than it 
did; and after reading Garrod’s essay the reviewer 
is not at all sure that the ideal of the unity of learn- 
ing has yet been everywhere accepted. There is no 
reason for scholars to feel that the best part of their 
work is done, unless they define scholarship in Gar- 
rod’s terms. 


WILLIAM C. BARK 


Modern trends in Islam. By H. A. R. Grips, Laudian 
professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. 
Haskell lectures in comparative religion delivered 
at the University of Chicago in 1945. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 141. 
$2.50. 


This book, from the pen of Oxford’s professor of 
Arabic, is in nine chapters. Originally delivered at 
the University of Chicago as the Haskell lectures in 
comparative religion (1945), the work treats present- 
day developments in Islam. The foundations of 
Islamic thought, its tensions and modernism, its law 
and society, and its position in the modern world— 
these are the chapter rubrics and the general themes 
of the text. 

The author notes in the foreword that investiga- 
tions in the field have made little headway. No 
Moslem—with the solitary exception of the Indian, 
Iqbal—has yet produced an interpretive study of the 
intellectual revolution within Islam. This slow ad- 
vance is partly due to the vast dimensions of Islamic 
civilization, with its Arab, Persian, Indian, Indone- 


sian, Negro, and other segments. Moslems have lim- 
ited themselves to apologetic, polemic, and sectional 
writings. One is therefore reduced to the testimony 
of outsiders who must treat the subject at second 
hand—as Professor Gibb admits that he himself at 
times had to do—and who find it difficult to divest 
themselves of their subjective mood and exterioriz- 
ing approach. 

It must be said, however, that the author has 
handled his material with a fine touch and remark- 
able understanding. He writes learnedly and con- 
vincingly of the “intellectual confusions and the 
paralyzing romanticism which cloud the minds of 
the modernists today” (p. 105). In the field of re- 
ligious thought he puts his finger on the sore spot 
when he refers to the so-called “cult of Moham- 
med”—that emotional outpouring which has been 
substituted for clear thinking and spiritually effec- 
tive theology. Nor does his sharp eye fail him when 
he acutely observes that Moslems of our day will 
tolerate rationalists and free-thinkers; they will even 
permit attacks on Allah. But let anyone question the 
biography or message of Mohammed, and fanatical 
hostility will be immediate. The fact is that no criti- 
cal examination of Mohammed’s career is tolerated, 
and the whole community might fly into frenzied 
rage at the slightest reflection cast upon the Prophet. 

Even in their more sober moments, the mod- 
ernists of Islam have not been masters of the situa- 
tion. Their arguments have been inherently weak, 
lacking in clarity of expression and in compelling 
perspective. In fact, this modernist apologetic relies 
too heavily on the Islamic concepts of another day. 
Its fulminations against Western ideas and religious 
thought have strengthened the hand of the con- 
servative center. At any rate, the West has not been 
fully represented; only part of its total culture stirs 
the Moslem mind; and in general the more creative 
elements of the Western tradition remain relatively 
unknown in the Moslem East or are rejected in 
advance. 

Gibb believes that the real threat to the Islamic 
heritage springs from within. It stems from the 
labors of all Moslems who would substitute a social 
and this-worldly outlook—a utilitarian ethic—for 
the stern discipline of a transcendentalist faith. It is 
a threat engineered by all who—like their Mu- 
tazilite (Rationalist) predecessors of medieval times 
—are interpreting God in terms of their own minds. 
Making peace with reason will not in itself save the 
Islamic tradition. Islamic thought and culture can 
ring true to their particular genius only when they 
acknowledge the workings of a reason higher than 
that of man. Today the Islamic concept of God is 
challenged by nationalism. Alongside of Allah, na- 
tionalism enthrones itself as a second principle. It 
nullifies the old faith. There is no way to avoid the 
imminent division in allegiance and confusion in 
attachment except by separation between religion 
and the state. 


EDWARD J. JuRJI 
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Seizure of territory: the Stimson doctrine and re- 
lated principles in legal theory and diplomatic 
practice. By RoBertT LANGER. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 313. $3.50. 
The so-called “Stimson doctrine”—of the legal 

inviolability of a state’s territory against seizure 

or forcible changes—is really a doctrine indigenous 
to Latin-American jurisprudence. It stems from 
eighteenth-century theories of the inviolability or 
untouchability of established sovereignty in the New 

World. It was envisioned at the Panama Congress of 

1824 and in subsequent international conferences of 

the Latin-American states. The representatives of 

Brazil articulated the doctrine positively in 1890 

in the First International Conference of American 

States at Washington and thereafter until it became 

by 1933 an established principle of American public 

law. Although the author of this excellent disserta- 
tion alludes to these later expressions of this great 
doctrine, he does not stress adequately the Latin- 

American origins nor does he explain the reasons why 

Brazil, bounded by ten sovereignties and almost as 

many territorial controversies, became its most ac- 

tive sponsor in the New World. Nor does he mention 
the significance of the Non-transfer Resolution of 
the United States congress of January 15, 1811 and 
of the Monroe Doctrine of December 2, 1823 in 
building up a resistance to changes in sovereignty of 

American territory and of the more recent inter- 

American doctrine of non-intervention—certainly all 

of them “related principles” for the subject of his 

thesis. Aside from this historical weakness the work 
is a valuable analysis of the juridical background of 
the Stimson doctrine (if such it must be called!) and 
of its legal implications in the present imperfect 
peace structure of the world. The author regrets that 
this fundamental moral principle—this really Ameri- 
can principle, may we add—was not embodied in the 

United Nations Charter as it was, implicitly, in Ar- 

ticle 10 of the League of Nations Covenant. If the 

principle should be thwarted by the United Nations 
in the future, he thinks, an aggrieved member may 


fall back on the device of nonrecognition of seizure 
of territory as offering at least a certain measure of 
encouragement and support. But the historical ex- 
amples which he gives from European history past 
and present do not give sustained hope of more than 
moral satisfaction, although the seizures by Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, unrecognized by the United 
States, have been redressed by a victorious war. 
The author thinks that the only way in which the 
accomplished fact of violations can be condoned is 
by way of some general peace settlement such as 
happens at the end of great wars. One gathers that 
this is his rather feeble answer to Russian seizures 
since 1939. 

SAMUEL FLAGG Bemis 


The Yale collections. By WILMARTH S. LEwIs. New 
Haven: Yale University Press for the University 
Council on the Library and Museums, 1947. Pp. 
54. $2.00. 

The librarian, despite his talent for describing 
books in detail, has always been singularly inarticu- 
late concerning his collection as a whole. In recent 
years, however, he has been endeavoring to correct 
this shortcoming: today most of the larger libraries 
have reported to the world of scholarship their major 
specialties and resources. But hitherto these guides 
and handbooks have dealt with books alone. Ac- 
cordingly, Yale has established a new pattern in this 
bound pamphlet which deals with all the study ma- 
terials in the university in a single view—not merely 
with the book stocks in the Sterling Memorial Li- 
brary and elsewhere but also with the specimens in 
the Yale University Art Gallery, the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and the Yale Anthropolog- 
ical Collection. 

For each of these four divisions the descriptive 
text and illustrations will inspire any scholar with a 
desire to visit New Haven and, once there, to spread 
his time wisely, but in no case is the description suf- 
ficient to guide him in detail. But for the historian 
the book will probably have two chief points of in- 
terest. All four accounts, being largely chronological, 
furnish striking side lights on the development of 
American scholarship. Furthermore, a historian will 
be impressed by the sharp contrast here presented 
between the technologica! handling of books, on the 
one hand, and that of natural history specimens and 
human artifacts, on the other. In the former case the 
conventions of title-page and pagination make in- 
ventorying, and therefore access, speedy; in the 
latter, where each item must be independently de- 
scribed, this is exceedingly slow. It took fifty years 
to process Marsh’s paleontological specimens and 
sixty before some of his packages of anthropological 
material were even opened. The only comparable 
situation in the historical field is the one faced by 
the archivist, where sheer bulk and the uniqueness 
of every document retard the technician and hence 
the impatient research worker. 

PIERCE BUTLER 
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University of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. 
266. $4.25. 


A history of world civilization. By JAMES EDGAR 
SwaIn. 2d ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. 
Pp. 797. $4.50. 

History of civilization. By HUTTON WEBSTER and 
Joun B. Wo tr. Boston: Heath, 1947. Pp. 710. 
$6.85. 


States and morals. By THomas D. WELDON. New 
York: Whittlesey, 1947. Pp. 301. $3.00. 

The early work of Willard Gibbs in applied mechanics* 
comprising the text of his hitherto unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis and accounts of his mechanical inven- 
tions. Assembled by LyNDE PHELPS WHEELER, 
EVERETT OYLER WATERS, and SAMUEL WILLIAM 
Dup ey. (“Historical Library, Yale University 
School of Medicine publications,” No. 17.) New 
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The wild flag: editorials from the ‘New Yorker’’ on 
federal world government and other matters. By 
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White is one of the foremost writers on world 


government. And yet this collection of essays which 
appeared in the “Notes and comments” section of 
the New Yorker between 1943 and 1946 does not 
present an integrated picture of world government. 
That is not the author’s intention. He wants to make 
world government seem real and attainable, and he 
succeeds to a greater extent than some other writers 
whose exposition is more consecutive and academic. 
Analyzing White’s style—or, in general, the touch of 
the New Yorker—is never easy. Perhaps his most 
pointed quality is his ability to bridge the gap be- 
tween the incidents of daily life, which everyone can 
see as real, and those social abstractions which, 
though just as real, can be grasped only by a trained 
imagination. Symbols, parallels, and flights of fancy 
that often lie closer to reality than abstract exposi- 
tion are some of the means which he uses. 

The assumption which lies behind most of the 
essays is that poets and weavers of fantastic tales 
have much to say that is relevant to social thought. 
And yet if one were so pedantic as to express ab- 
stractly and prosaically White’s social ideas, there 
might be few that would be novel, however refresh- 
ing the immediate applications of these abstractions. 
But some of his ideas are far from banal. He realized 
early in the game—what some know today—that 
security arrangements, such as international atomic 
control or an international police force, are quite 
useless without a world government capable of mak- 
ing the laws for the police power to enforce. Early 
in 1943 he saw the difficulty of creating a govern- 
ment which should have no external enemies against 
which the aggressions and cupidity of its citizens 
might be diverted. He wrote: “If another planet 
should turn up as a rival for stratospheric power . . . 
if somebody were to discover rubber plantations on 
Mars, a world government would not only be a prime 
necessity, it would be a damn cinch” (pp. 10-11). 

This is a book to be kept, to be read piously be- 
fore going to bed and mulled over in that moment 
between consciousness and sleep—perhaps the only 
moment in the day when modern man can be alone 
with his thoughts. 

GEORGE T. PECK 
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The cult of the superman: a study of the idea of heroism 
in Carlyle and Nietzsche, with notes on other hero- 
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Hale, 1947. Pp. 277. 12s. 6d. 
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ed. (“Century historical series,’ ed. WmLLIAM E. 
LINGELBACH.) New York: Appleton-Century, 
1947. Pp. 1060. $5.00. 
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Masters of political thought. Edited by Epwarp 
McCuHESNEY Sait. Vol. II, Machiavelli to Ben- 
tham. By W. T. Jones. London: Harrap, 1947. 
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momento”’ series.) Madrid: Febo, 1945. Pp. 364. 
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Dejiny vychodnich Slovanu. [A history of the eastern 
Slavs.] By JoseErF MacureEk. 3 vols. Prague: 
Melantrich, 1947. Pp. 284-+214+210. Ké. 80+ 
65+55. 


El comendador mayor de Castilla Don Luis de 
Requeséns en el gobierno de Mildén, 1571-1573: 
estudio y narracién documentada de fuentes inédi- 
tas. By M. Jost Marcu. Madrid: Edicién del 
Ministerio de Asuntos Exteriores, Relaciones 
Culturales, 1943. Pp. 413. Pes. 150. 


Privilegios otorgados por el Emperador Carlos V en el 
Reino de Népoles (Sicilia aquende el Faro): serie 
conservada en el archivio de la Corona de Aragén. 
By J. ERNESTO MARTINEZ FERRANDO. Barce- 
lona: Instituto Jerénimo de Zurita, 1943. Pp. 295. 
Pes. 30. 


Beethoven and the French Revolution. By FAN S. Nout, 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1947. Pp. 117. $2.50. 

Diplomaticheskaia bor’ba v gody pervoi mirovoi voiny. 
{The diplomatic struggle during the first World 
War.] By F. I. Norovicu. Vol. I. Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R., 1947. 
Pp. 748. 34r. 

Aspetti del cattolicesimo della Restaurazione. By A. 
OmopeEo. Turin: Einaudi, 1946. Pp. 208. L. 280. 


Die Zusammenarbeit der Renaissancepadpste mit den 
Tiirken. By HANS PFEFFERMANN. With a preface 
by Fritz BLANKE. Winterthur, Zurich: Mondial 
Verlag AG., 1946. Pp. 256. 

The subject with which this study is concerned, 
namely, the co-operation between the Renaissance 
popes and the Turks, is certainly of great importance 
and interest. To be fully understood, it needs to be 
viewed within the wider context of the role which the 
Turks played in the political calculations and moves 
of the European powers in general. Only a discussion 
of what actually was the prevailing European politi- 
cal practice with regard to the Turks can provide the 
necessary background for answering the central 
question: was the papacy entirely secularized or did 
the position of the popes as heads of Western Chris- 
tianity impose upon them a restraint which dis- 
tinguished their policy toward this pagan people 
from that of the other European states? The author 
is aware of the necessity of placing his subject within 
such a broad framework; and his study of the 
Turkish policy of the various popes from Pius II to 
Paul IV is interspersed with general! discussions of 
“The beginnings of relations between the Turks and 
Christian Europe,” “European attempts to achieve 
an understanding with the Turks,” ““The Reforma- 
tion and the Turks,” etc. 

Obviously, a discussion of such comprehensive 
questions, necessary as it is for the understanding of 
the topic at hand, can be successful only if based on 
a wide knowledge of the whole history of the Renais- 
sance period. For this, the author seems hardly to 
have the necessary scholarly equipment. His bibliog- 
raphy betrays strange gaps. Anglo-Saxon literature 
is nearly unknown to him; nor—and this is perhaps 
more important—does he appear to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the Italian literature on the diplo- 
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matic developments of the Renaissance. For ex- 
ample, knowledge of Gabriele Pepe’s recent thor- 
ough study of La politica dei Borgia (Naples, 1945) 
might have helped the discussion of Alexander VI’s 
policy. Another weakness lies in the fact that the 
book is neither written on the basis of new original 
research in the archives nor even extensively but- 
tressed by such diplomatic correspondence of the 
time as has been published. Aside from a few con- 
temporary histories, the author has relied principally 
on modern historical literature. 

In consequence the book can hardly be consid- 
ered more than a rather elementary and preliminary 
study of the problem on the basis of previous histori- 
cal literature. It is rather to be doubted, therefore, 
that such weak foundations justify either the au- 
thor’s delineation of hard and definite lines of devel- 
opment or his conclusion that church tradition was 
completely abandoned by the popes of the Renais- 
sance. 

The reviewer does not want to assert, however, 
that the book is completely without value. For 
those who, in the future, will study this interesting 
problem it can serve as a guide into the previous 
French and German literature; and for the Renais- 
sance student in general it should be a reminder not 
to overlook this frequently neglected aspect of the 
diplomatic history of the Renaissance. 


FELIx GILBERT 
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49: Ungarische Beitrage zur Donaukonféderations- 
idee. By STEFAN GAL. Budapest: K4rpat, 1944. 


The Republic of Austria, 1918-1934: a study in the 
failure of democratic government. By Mary Mac- 
DONALD. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. London: Cum- 


berlege; New York: Oxford University Press, 

1946. Pp. 165. $2.50. 

Mary Macdonald does not present any startling 
thesis or reach novel conclusions about why demo- 
cratic government broke down in Austria, but she 
has given us one of the most useful books now avail- 
able on Austrian constitutional and political history 
in the period under consideration. She has made an 
independent survey of the evidence, including the 
press; and if the result is a slender volume, it is at the 
same time a volume quite firmly grounded. To be 
sure, were it not for her disarming disclaimer of any 
pretensions to have treated her theme either com- 
prehensively or exhaustively, one might criticize the 
author for not writing a better-proportioned book 
and for dealing in a merely fragmentary fashion with 
subjects which she herself recognizes as central to 
her problem—namely, economic and foreign rela- 
tions. 

More than two-thirds of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of constitutional matters and to an ap- 
pendix containing the text of the Austrian constitu- 
tion of 1920 translated into English—an emphasis 
which apparently reflects the author’s special inter- 
est in constitutional questions. This material is 
handled with clarity and authority, but for all the 
attention she gives to them the author concludes 
that constitutional defects were not of overriding 
significance in explaining the demise of democratic 
government in Austria. 

Good as this section is, it is not so valuable, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, as the parts dealing with 
party politics. In spite of its compactness, the treat- 
ment of the Austrian Social-Democrats contains 
both meat and meaning, and that of the Christian- 
Socialists, while far from impeccable, has the great 
virtue of making clear that this party was a loose 
agglomeration of factions and groups which cannot 
be comprehended by a few catchy phrases. 

While the book is written without passion, it 
cannot be said that it is lacking in bias; the author 
leans over backward to be “fair” to those responsible 
for Austrian foreign policy after 1933 and also to 
make the point that moderate right-wing groups 
were true democrats. After reading on page 79 that 
the Landbund “stood unequivocally for democratic 
government” and on the next page that the Bauern- 
bund was “if anything even more staunch to the 
democratic principle,” the reader is certainly im- 
pressed when, in the next paragraph, he discovers 
that Kunschak’s Freiheitsbund was “much more de- 
cidedly democratic in outlook than either of the 
peasant organizations.”’ The author defeats her pur- 
pose by this heavy-handed rhetoric, since the reader 
is likely to remember, in addition, that the Land- 
bund which was standing “so unequivocally for 
democratic government”’ on page 79 had already 
been “quickly swallowed up” by the Nazis on page 
12. 

The six-page bibliography points up the lack of 
really good liaison between scholarship in Britain 
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and the United States. One would think that a bib- 
liography on Austria, 1918-34, which has room for 
Millin’s life of Smuts and Trevelyan’s life of Sir 
Edward Grey might also include such well-known 
studies as those by David Strong, Adolf Sturmthal, 
and Antonin Basch; but they are not there. 


Paut R. SWEET 


Austria’s economic development between the two wars. 
By K. W. Roruscuttp. London: Muller, 1947. 
ros. 6d. 


Hungary’s international relations before the Conference 
of Paris: Hungaro-Czechoslovak relations papers 
and documents relating to the preparation of the 
peace and to the exchange of population between 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Edited by ZOLTAN 
BARANYAI with the collaboration of GEORGE 
Hettal, ALEXANDER VAJLOK, ZOLTAN ViIRAGH, 
STEPHEN Révay, ArpPAD SNYDER, BOLESLAW 
TACHAUER, and Francis Kemeny. (“Hungary 
and the Conference of Paris’ series, Vol. II.) 
Budapest: Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Af- 
fairs, 1947. Pp. 171. 

A Magyar Oktéberi forradalom torténete, October 31, 
1918—March 21, rg1g. {A history of the Hun- 
garian October revolution, October 31, 1918— 
March 21, 1919.) By SANDOR JuHAsz NAGy. 
Budapest: Cserépfalvi, 1945. Pp. 540. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


New Czechoslovakia and her historical background. 
By Gustav Bever. London: Lawrence & Wis- 
hart, 1947. Pp. 276. 12s. 6d. 


Czechoslovakia: six studies in reconstruction. By S. G. 
Durr, J. PARKER, M. Younc, H. D. HucueEs, 
J. CALLAGHAN, and C. Jounson. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1947. Pp. 66. 2s. 6d. 


Tisiciletou stopou Ceskoslovenského lidu. (A thousand - 


years of the progress of the Czechoslovak people.| 

By MriLos V. Kratocuvit. Prague: Bohumil 

Janda, 1947. Pp. 396. Ké. 285. 

A new attempt to re-write the social history of 
the Czechoslovak people, based on source material 
which has only recently come to light. 


O stété Ceském. [Concerning the Czech state.] By 
PAvVEL STRANSKY. Prague: Sfinx, 1946. Pp. 328. 
Ké. 115. ' 

Zahranitni nébokenské propaganda v Cechdch v pred- 
veter revoluce 1848. [Foreign religious propaganda 
among the Czechs on the eve of the revolution 
of 1848.] By VacLav ZaceK. Prague: Cesk4 Aka- 
demie Véd a Uménf, 1945. Pp. 62. 


FRANCE 
Talleyrand. By Evovarp Avjay. Paris: Editions 
Jules Tallandier, 1946. Pp. 286. Fr. 195. 


M. Aujay’s life of Talleyrand is not a piece of 


historical research; it unearths no new facts and is 
based frankly on a few dozen well-known books 
about Talleyrand and his times and notably, of 
course, on that of Lacour-Gayet. It is without most 
of the apparatus of scholarship. Nor does this book 
aim at any very striking and novel interpretations 
of Talleyrand’s career or at any revised estimate of 
his place in history. Yet it is something more than 
another routine single-volume life of Talleyrand for 
the French book trade, which can and does absorb a 
lot of biography. It is an able bit of popularization, 
striking a sensible if not very exciting balance among 
the conflicting judgments historians have made 
about Talleyrand. Aujay is probably nearer the 
conventional French opinion of Talleyrand than is 
M. St. Aulaire, who is too far to the Right. He dis- 
plays none of the bitterness, academic carping, and 
republican dogmatism that mar Lacour-Gayet’s 
solid four volumes. Aujay does not really like Talley- 
rand; he does not even respect him. But he does 
understand many of his extraordinary gifts as a 
technician in human relations, and he concedes 
that, at least twice, Talleyrand served France well. 

These services, according to Aujay, were his solid 
and effective participation in the constructive work 
of the Constituent Assembly and his substantial aid 
in 1830 in laying the foundations of the Anglo- 
French understanding which has been so important 
to modern France. Aujay remains, however, in the 
French patriotic tradition which accepts Napoleon 
as a good, martyred Frenchman. He uses the cus- 
tomary stereotypes of “treason” for Talleyrand’s 
conduct after the beginnings of the Spanish adven- 
ture, and he finds no better words for Talleyrand’s 
role in 1814. He will not admit that Talleyrand’s 
public life was guided by any motives beyond those 
of self-interest. Only when Talleyrand’s pretty crude 
self-interests and those of France happened to coin- 
cide was he of service to his country. 

This book is an able summary of conventional, 
indeed traditional, French views of the career of a 
man who will always be somewhat of a puzzle to 
psychologist, sociologist, political theorist, and his- 
torian. It is agreeably written and, as long as it cen- 
ters on French affairs, generally accurate and well 
informed. Aujay is not at home outside France. He 
skimps on Talleyrand’s stay in the United States, a 
stay not without importance for an understanding 
of some of Talleyrand’s inner complexities. He does 
not even mention the XYZ affair. Boston in 1794 he 
calls a “ville universitaire” (p. 88), and the virgin 
forests of Maine and upstate New York appear sin- 
gularly diminished as “la brousse’’ (p. 88). The lady 
who became the Princesse de Talleyrand was in her 
warm Indian youth seduced by “sir Francis Philipp, 
membre du Conseil supérieur des Indes’’ (p. 1109). 
Aujay, like most biographers of Talleyrand, accepts 
“Grand” as the name of the Britisher who married 
the future Princesse de Talleyrand in India, and 
clearly “Mme. Grand” so appears in French docu- 
ments of the 1790’s. But this is a most implausible 
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British name, and the odds are that the gentleman 


was a Grant. 
CRANE BRINTON 


La lutte pour la vie, 1940-1942. By ADMIRAL AUPHAN. 
Paris: Editions littéraires frangaises, 1947. Pp. 
192. Fr. 145. 


La France. By JAcQUES BAINVILLE. Vol. I. Paris: 
Editions littéraires francaises, 1947. Pp. 256. 
Fr. 200. 


Lettre 6 Francois Mauriac. By MAURICE BARDECHE. 
Paris: Pensée libre, 1947. Pp. 200. Fr. 170. 


Histoire de France. By ALBERT BAYET. Paris: 
Hachette, 1947. Pp. 144. Fr. 325. 


Ferdinand-Philippe, duc d’Orléans, prince royal, 
1810-1842. By F. BonNEt-Rovy. Paris: Editions 
frangaises et internationales, 1947. Pp. 328. Fr. 
230. 

Bordeaux and the Gironde, 1789-1794. By RICHARD 
MuNTHE Brace. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 279. $3.00. 


Charles le téméraire: grand duc d’occident. By MARCEL 
Brion. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1947. Pp. 267. 
Fr. 225. 

This is, apparently, the first popular biography 
by Marcel Brion to be published since 1940. Before 
that date one had learned to expect from him an 
annual volume, always entertaining and often in- 
structive, treating, with equal confidence and equal 
authority, subjects as diverse as Giotto and Attila 
the Hun, Bartolomeo de las Casas and the Empress 
Theodora, Blanche of Castille and Catarina Cor- 
naro. In a dozen or more of such biographies Brion 
showed himself at home in all periods and with all 
kinds of characters. No difficulties of interpretation 
defeated him; neither dearth nor overabundance of 
materials dismayed him. Briskly, agreeably, firmly, 
he sketched his historical portraits in sharp outlines 
and in vivid, unmistakable colors. 

This biography of Charles the Bold is well up to 
Brion’s usual standard. Like his other books, it is, 
of course, intended for the general public, not for 
specialized students. Aside from the published narra- 
tives of Commines, Monstrelet, and their contem- 
poraries, all of which he has read affectionately and 
to good purpose, Brion leans most heavily on J. F. 
Kirke’s solid mid-Victorian History of Charles the 
Bold (London, 1868), which, in turn, leaned (if 
memory serves) fairly heavily on Michelet and a 
little on Quentin Durward, so that the general reader 
will find the devious, scheming Louis XI (the 
“spider-king,”’ Brion insisted on calling him) and the 
moody, imperious, chivalric duke fairly familiar 
figures. 

More recent scholarship has tended to suggest 
that Charles of Burgundy was somewhat less con- 
sistently medieval and chivalric than he has usually 
been painted and Louis XI less modern and less 
diabolically clever; that both of them were pursuing 


quite similar ends in their respective states by means 
which differed less on account of their contrasting 
temperaments than because of the different political 
and economic structures and orientations of their 
territories and the different sorts of diplomatic and 
domestic pressures to which, in consequence, the 
rulers of France and Burgundy were obliged to be 
sensitive. Brion is not unaware of scme of these 
views, but he brushes by them. For his purpose he 
sensibly prefers to see the history of Charles the 
Bold as a duel with a mighty opposite, an epic com- 
bat between the feudal and the modern, the lion and 
the fox. “La destinée,” Brion says, with satisfac- 
tion, “...ne pouvait pas composer deux étres plus 
différents, plus antinomiques.”’ After that assertion, 
a less resourceful writer might be embarrassed to 
explain the occasions on which Charles behaved like 
Louis and Louis like Charles, but Brion commands 
the complete epic machinery developed for the use 
of historians in such predicaments. His narrative is 
furnished with a whole mythology of time spirits 
(past, present, and to come), destinies, national in- 
terests, and national characteristics—obliging spir- 
its, as handy for solving difficulties without tiresome 
and complicated explanations as the Olympians 
were to Homer. 

So, for instance, to account for Charles’s attitude 
toward the liberties of the Flemish towns, it is un- 
necessary to become involved in the intricate maze 
of ducal finances or to suggest that the duke envied 
cousin Louis his indefinitely renewable taille; one 
need say only that Charles was enraged by demo- 
cratic opposition because he was “pénétré d’ab- 
solutisme portugais.” “Absolutism” and the states 
of the Iberian Peninsula are notoriously synonymous 
in historical mythology, and Charles’s mother was 
undoubtedly Portuguese. It would be unfair to ask 
whether her father had any more power in Portugal 
than her husband had in Burgundy and whether 
Isabella passed on “Portuguese absolutism” to her 
son by indoctrination or simply transmitted it with 
her genes. In works of purely narrative interest such 
labor-saving myths as national spirits are not to be 
questioned too closely. It is in serious historiography 
that their survival begins to be a nuisance. 


GARRETT MATTINGLY 


Normandy. By ALAN HouGHTON Broprick. (“‘Peo- 
ple’s France” series.) London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1947. Pp. 320. 18s. 

Le maréchal Lyautey. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
CHARLES BuUGNET. (“Pour tous” series.) Paris: 
Mame, 1947. Fr. 75. 

Le proces du Maréchal Bazaine. By JEAN CAHEN- 
SALVADOR. (“Gai-savoir’ series.) Paris: Mer- 
moud, 1947. Fr. 140. 

Nantes sous les bombardements. By Pau CAILLAuD. 
Paris: Portes du Large, 1947. Fr. 120. 

Mes mémoires. By JosepH CartLtaux. Vol. III. 
Paris: Plon, 1947. Pp. 408. Fr. 240. 
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La Compagnie de Jésus au diocése de Nantes. By 
SéverIN CANAL. Paris: Portes du Large, 1947. 
Fr. 200. 


Le grand Carnot. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL HENRI 
Carre. Paris: Table ronde, 1947. Pp. 390. Fr. 
360. 


Louis XVII: lV’ énigme résolue. By ANDRE CASTELOT. 
Paris: Chabassol, 1947. Fr. 230. 


Le comte de Saint-Germain. By Pavut CHACORNAC. 
Paris: Chacornac, 1947. Pp. 324. Fr.390. 


Structure du génie de Napoléon. By HENRI COTARD. 
Paris: Laffont, 1947. Fr. 120. 


Robes pierre. By A. CRoQUEz and G. LouBLIE. Paris: 
Julliard-Sequana, 1947. Pp. 160. Fr. 160. 


Montaigne chez ses amis anglo-saxons. By CHARLES 
Dépf£yan. 2 vols. Paris: Boivin, 1947. Fr. 630. 


The political theory of the Huguenots of the dispersion: 
with special reference to the thought and influence 
of Pierre Jurieu. By Guy Howarp Dopce. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 287. 
$3.50. 


Le complot de la montagne. By SUZANNE DOLLE- 
(“Notre bibliothéque”’ series.) Paris: Plon, 1947: 
Pp. 288. Fr. 150. 


Archives royales de Mari. By G. Dossin. Vol. I- 
Paris: Geuthner, 1947. Pp. 159. Fr. 750. 


Le Directoire: la Révolution francaise. Vol. III, 
Extraits des mémoires du temps. Collected by 
J. B. Exseumc. (“L’histoire racontée par ses 
témoins” series.) Paris: Wittmann, 1947. Pp. 184. 
Fr. 180. 


Lyautey et le protectorat. By PIERRE ESPERANDIEU. 
Paris: Auzias, 1947. Pp. 199. Fr. 200. 


L’agriculture pendant la Révolution francaise: les 
conditions de production et de récolte des céréales: 
études d'histoire économique, 1789-1793. By 
Octave Festy. (“Le paysan et la terre” series.) 
Paris: Hachette, 1947. Pp. 466. Fr. 550. 


Plague: Laénnec (1782-1826), inventor of the stetho- 
scope and father of modern medicine. By ARTHUR 
N. Foxe. New York: Hobson, 1947. Pp. 122. 


La tragique histoire des Corses. By Dom JEAN- 
Baptiste Gat. Paris: Laffont, 1947. Fr. 145. 


Les Jacobins. By GASTON-MARTIN, professeur d’his- 
toire contemporaine a la Faculté des Lettres de 
Bordeaux. (“ ‘Que sais-je?’? Le point des con- 
naissances actuelles” series.) Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1945. Pp. 118. 

M. Gaston-Martin’s book forms part of a new 
collection, “ ‘Que sais-je?’ Le point des connaissances 
actuelles,” in which P. Nicolle’s La Révolution fran- 


caise (Paris, 1944) has already appeared. They are 
little books of a hundred pages or so, addressed to 
the general reader, and are almost always admirable 
examples of the French gift for vulgarisation (an al- 
most untranslatable word). Les Jacobins is fully up 
to the standard of the series. Could the American 
undergraduate only read French, he would find the 
book most useful. Specialists in the field will not 
learn anything new about the Jacobins, but they 
will learn a lot about the present state of mind of a 
good republican historian of the French Revolution, 

The book falls into two parts. The first eighty 
pages provide a narrative of the political role of the 
Paris Jacobin club with occasional analyses of mem- 
bership, methods, and relations with the provincial 
network. Gaston-Martin centers the narrative 
around Robespierre, whose biography he is prepar- 
ing. This section of the book is clear, accurate, and 
not very striking. Part II condenses into a little 
under forty pages analytical generalizations about 
the Jacobins quite in what would be called in the 
United States the spirit of the new history. The 
author analyzes Jacobin doctrine, Jacobin methods, 
the Jacobin legend (which latter he modestly calls 
les prolongements). His last subsection is entitled 
“Que la ‘Résistance’ est jacobine.” 

Gaston-Martin has departed widely from the 
traditional republican attitude toward the behavior 
of the Jacobins. For Aulard, even perhaps for 
Mathiez, the Jacobins were at bottom simple, vir- 
tuous, almost Rousseauistic, men whose actions 
were somehow forced upon them by their wicked 
enemies. Gaston-Martin actually accepts most of 
the work of Augustin Cochin and his followers. He 
agrees that the Jacobins were a religious sect and 
that their methods were those of what we Americans 
call “pressure groups.”’ He can write ““Peu importe 
que le livre saint soit le Capital, de Karl Marx au 
lieu de la Profession de foi..., de JEAN- JACQUES” 
(p. 110), a sentence which would have shocked 
Aulard profoundly. He can casually refer to “le 
slogan: liberté, égalité, fraternité” (p. 84); and 
though the word “slogan” may have been natural- 
ized more respectably into French, it still smacks of 
the political psychologist. Gaston-Martin differs 
from Cochin first in holding that, though the 
Jacobins were numerically a minority, they actually 
do somehow represent the real France, the best 
France (one thinks of the medieval analogy: sanior 
et melior pars); and, second, in holding that, in spite 
of their intolerance, their violence, their sense of 
martyrdom, they were essentially humanitarians. 
These pages are full of arresting and dangerous gen- 
eralizations, such as the comparison between the 
Bolsheviks and the Jacobins and that between the 
résistance and the Jacobins. Even more striking is 
the statement that !acobin ideas of ritual—parades, 
festivals, spectacles, choruses—were borrowed for 
use “‘du stade de Berlin a la place Rouge de Moscou” 
(p. 97). 

Altogether, this book is good proof that the 
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present generation of republicans in France are los- 
ing their innocence. This is surely a step toward 
wisdom; yet even those of us who have hoped that 
they would eventually leave the eighteenth century 
behind them may have a momentary regret for that 
Jost innocence. It was in some ways an attractive 
quality. 
CRANE BRINTON 
The journals of André Gide. Translated from the 
French with an introduction and notes by Justin 
O'BRIEN. New York: Knopf, 1947. Pp. 380. 
$5.00. 
Lettre ouvert au Général de Gaulle. By JAcQuEs 
GuGENHEIM. Paris: O.C.I.A., 1947. Pp. 168. Fr. 
100. 


Vichy Paris: de la derrota a la liberacién. By Gus- 
fravo Gutiérrez-Gru1. Barcelona: Castells- 
Bonet, 1945. Pp. 320. Pes. 25. 


From Dreyfus to Pétain: “the struggle of a republic.” 
By WiLtHEeLmM HeErzoc. Translated from the 
French by WALTER SoRELL. New York: Creative 
Age, 1947. Pp. 321. $3.50. 

Le maquis de la bonne fontaine. By S. J. HuBLET. 
Paris: Soledi, 1947. Pp. 235. Fr. 150. 


Le bataillon du ciel. By JoserH KESSEL. Paris: Jul- 
liard, 1947. Fr. 160. 


A discussion of the resistance movement. 


Les grandes crises de histoire de France. By ROBERT 
Lacour-GAYET. Paris: Laffont, 1947. Pp. 280. 
Fr. 160. 


Le drame de Varennes. By G. LENoTRE. (“Pour tous” 
series.) Paris: Mame, 1947. Fr. 75. 


The republic of silence. By A. J. Lres.tnc. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 522. $4.00. 
Francois Mauriac, the famous journalist of the 

resistance movement, reported in the Figaro the 

bitter comment of a friend who observed that the 

Fourth Republic had died and that it is the Third 

Republic which continues to live. It must seem to 

many Frenchmen today that their country retains 

all the vices of the Third Republic with few of its 
benefits. Yet the revolt against the German Occupa- 
tion left an indelible mark on the history of France, 
and other Frenchmen will attest that the Fourth 

Republic will never return to the bourgeois com- 

placency of its predecessor. 

Many of the thousands who resisted the Nazi 
tyranny published their views in the underground 
press, and it is a collection of such writings that 
forms the basis of this book. Liebling—who is as de- 
voted to France as he is to the ““Wayward Press’’ he 
describes for the New Yorker—has done much more 
than compile and edit selections from twenty-two 
authors and twenty-six clandestine newspapers. He 
has interspersed the pieces with more than a score of 
his own articles and observations. As a result, 
Liebling emerges as the most important contributor 


to the volume which he has edited; and, as far as this 
reviewer is concerned, this is all to the good. The 
French writings, which are ably translated by 
Ramon Guthrie, go far in depicting the passion, 
fear, and determination which in varying degrees 
played a part in the lives of those who resisted the 
Occupation and the Vichy authorities. But they are 
only brief glimpses into a period which has not yet 
been systematically studied by historians. The back- 
ground of the French pieces is so competently pro- 
vided by Liebling that occasionally his commentary 
tells more about the resistance movement than do 
some of the selections he has compiled from clandes- 
tine sources. 

The book is divided into eight sections, which 
roughly correspond to the main phases of the re- 
sistance movement from the defeat of France in the 
summer of 1940 to its liberation four years later. 
One can always criticize the contents of a volume 
such as this, for no two editors could possibly agree 
on the same small number of items to be used when 
those available run into the thousands. Liebling has 
taken his selections from both those who have won 
the Goncourt prize and those who must have failed 
their composition class in the lycée, so that one is 
reminded that the Resistance was carried on by ob- 
scure as well as famous people. He has also varied 
his choices among writers of different political per- 
suasions, with the result that it is clear that no one 
group had a monopoly of the resistance movement. 
The author has not, however, included materials il- 
lustrating the economic and political planning car- 
ried on by the resistance leaders. Since much of the 
current disillusionment in France arises from the 
contrast between the Fourth Republic as it was en- 
visaged and the government as it now exists, it 
might have been interesting to know more about the 
benefits which these leaders hoped would flow from 
liberation. 

Frep L. HADsEL 


Caterina dei Medici, 1519-89. By I. Luzzattt. 
Milan: Garzanti, 1946. Pp. 442. L. 400. 

Les fusiliers-marins dans la division Leclerc. By 
RaymMonp Macotar. Paris: Michel, 1947. Pp. 
344. Fr. 220. 

Paris agent. By Artuur Mitts. London: Wells 
Gardner, 1947. Pp. 190. 1s. 

Les francs-tireurs et partisans francais et Pinsurrec- 
tion nationale. By B. NaRpAIN. (““Documents de 
notre temps”’ series.) Paris: Seban, 1947. Fr. 35. 

Marseille sous l’ occupation. By ANDRE& NEGIs. Paris: 
Capricorne, 1947. Pp. 367. Fr. 324. 

Victor Hugo’s acted dramas and the contemporary 
press. By Writtiam D. PENDELL. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1947. Pp. 135. 
$2.50. 

Correspondance de J. Boucher de Perthes, 1788-1868. 
Edited by H. and J. PercHELLET. Paris: Claires, 
1947. Pp. 240. Fr. 153. 
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Les origines de la bourgeoisie. By REGINE PERNOUD. 
(“‘Que sais-je?? Le point des connaissances 
actuelles” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1947. Pp. 126. Fr. 45. 

Although this work discusses the history of the 
middle class in France only, it throws welcome light 
on the origin of the bourgeoisie in all the countries of 
western Europe. The story opens with an account of 
feudal society, which, according to the author, gave 
birth to the bourgeoisie. He claims that thus far the 
leading authorities in France have failed to grasp the 
intimate relation between feudalism and the middle 
class of modern times: “This study is all the more 
necessary, because many errors have warped the 
judgment of reputable historians who have investi- 
gated the social evolution of our country” (p. 5). 

When the Saracens occupied the southern and 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, the vital 
currents of European life and culture gradually 
shifted from that area to the valley of the Rhine. 
True, but M. Pernoud has magnified the importance 
of the Rhine Valley at the expense of the Mediter- 
ranean world, though his emphasis on economic re- 
habilitation as early as the tenth century is fully 
justified. He correctly speaks of an economic renais- 
sance during the second half of the tenth century, as 
the Saracens withdrew to the Ebro River, the North- 
men confined themselves to what is now called 
Normandy, and the Magyars settled down in the 
valley below Vienna. This revision of economic his- 
tery corresponds neatly to the recently adopted 
views by historians concerning the intellectual 
renaissance of the eleventh century. We must be 
prepared to find roots of capitalistic society long be- 
fore the fifteenth century. 

The great cities in Italy, as Pernoud admits, were 
the first to feel the resurgence of commercial 
activity. Those in Flanders ranked next, while in 
France the following five towns were noteworthy: 
Marseille, Montpellier, Nantes, Bordeaux, and 
Rouen. The fairs in Champagne, though far re- 
moved from the seacoast, as were Paris and Orléans, 
nevertheless shared in the tremendous outburst of 
trade. Industrial establishments soon arose where 
commerce flourished, refusing to wait until the 
feudal regime had disappeared. Royal patronage 
afterward expedited this natural process, particu- 
larly after the Hundred Years’ War, which had 
grievously interrupted the normal flow of com- 
merce. 

Capitalistic enterprise on a large scale resulted 
from the great explorations, and inflation went hand 
in hand with speculation. The French played a 
worthy part in the early explorations, as is well 
known, but we would like to know more about the 
reason why King Louis XIV and Colbert, in spite of 
all their efforts to promote French commerce, failed 
to curtail the enormous trade carried on by the 
Dutch. Pernoud does not thoroughly discuss this 
intriguing problem. The peculiar weaknesses in- 
herent in mercantilism are not well treated. More- 


over, Pernoud is mistaken in his claim that the war 
of 1672 was merely the result of the high tariff im- 
posed by the French government in 1667. Political 
and religious considerations certainly were present, 
as may be seen in the acts of those who signed the 
Treaty of Dover. During the eighteenth century the 
middle class became very powerful, but the indus- 
trial proletariat also made great gains. Here again 
we are struck by the author’s ability to forecast the 
growth of social classes and to point out actual 
developments in an age which to many famous his- 
torians seemed devoid of such phenomena. 

ALBERT Hyma 


L’appel du silence: Charles de Foucauld. By Lton 
Porrrer. (“Pour tous” series.) Paris: Mame, 
1947. Fr. 75. 

Histoire de la Franche-Comté. By EDMOND PRECLIN. 
(“ ‘Que sais-je?? Le point des connaissances 
actuelles” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1947. Pp. 136. Fr. 45. 

Dix-huit mois de maquis dans le Haut-Jura. By 
ARIEL RayGer. Paris: Marque-Maillart, 1947. 
Pp. 130. Fr. go. 

Le duc de Lauzun. By Paut Repovux. Paris: Sfelt 
Chaix, 1947. Pp. 250. Fr. 180. 


Jules Ferry, 1832-1893. By Maurice REctvs. 
Paris: Flammarion, 1947. Pp. 440. 


Manuel de Vhistoire du droit francais. By HENRI 
REGNAULT, professor of the Faculté de Droit de 
Paris. 4th ed. Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 
1945. Pp. 344. 

This textbook by the professor of legal history at 
the law school of the Sorbonne does not aim at 
novelty or originality of research but at didactical 
utility for freshmen law students in the prescribed 
course on the history of public law. For this purpose 
the book is well arranged and well suited. It is lucidly 
written, and in spite of all conciseness the author is 
successful in pointing out historical connections and 
developments. Technical private law is excluded, 
but ample treatment is given to the problems of 
personal status and land tenure and their bearing 
upon public law developments, especially of the 
epoch of high feudalism. Rather than burden his 
text with a heavy apparatus of footnotes, the author 
has limited himself to adding a short selective bib- 
liography of source materials and leading historical 
writings. The book, of which four editions have been 
published since 1939, is useful for American readers 
as a comprehensive, concise, and readable survey of 
the historical development of the political, adminis- 
trative, fiscal, ecclesiastical, and legal institutions of 
France from the Roman period to the end of the 
First Republic. 

Max RHEINSTEIN 


La France a sauvé l'Europe. By Paut REYNAUvD. 
2 vols. Paris: Flammarion, 1947. Pp. 528+638. 
Fr. 970. 
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Départ @ zéro, ou V histoire de la IV*° République. By 
Jacques Rosert. Paris: Bordas, 1947. Fr. 495. 

Les francais aux Indes occidentales. By W. ADOLPHE 
Roserts. (‘‘Variétés’’ series.) Paris: Laffont, 
1947. Pp. 360. Fr. 140. 

Vuillard: his life and work. By CLAUDE ROGER- 
Marx. London: Elek, 1947. Pp. 211. 25s. 


Hoche. By Louts SAuREL. Paris: Hier et Aujour- 
d’hui, 1947. Pp. 208. Fr. 150. 

Quatre régnes en exil ou d’Henri IV a Jean III. By 
G. CERBELAUD SALAGNAC. Paris: France-Em- 
pire, 1947. Pp. 384. Fr. 270. 

Community of the free. By Yves R. Stuon. Trans- 
lated from the French by WILLARD R. Trask. 
New York: Holt, 1947. Pp. 183. $3.00. 

A study of public morality and of the lack of clear 
thinking which led to collaboration with Hitler. 


Envers et contre tout: de Londres a Alger. By JACQUES 
SOUSTELLE. Paris: Laffont, 1947. Pp. 476. Fr. 420. 
A discussion of the De Gaullist movement. 


Arthur Rimbaud. By Ent StTaArkre. New York: 
Norton, 1947. Pp. 464. $5.00. 

Les partis politiques et la guerre. By S. STELLING 
MicHAup. Paris: Zeluck, 1947. Fr. 150. 

La fin du régime de Vichy. By WALTER STUCKI. 
(“Histoire et société d’aujourd’hui” series.) 
Neuchatel, Switzerland: Baconniére, 1947. Sw. 
Fr. 8.50. 

Vercors: haut-lieu de France, souvenirs. By Com- 
MANDANT PIERRE TANANT. (‘“Témoignages,” 
No. 29.) Paris: Arthaud, 1947. Pp. 224. 

Marins batisseurs d’ Empire. Vol. I1, Afrique. By A- 
Tuomazt. (“Visages de la marine” series.) Paris: 
Horizons de France, 1947. Fr. 165. 

Jean le Vacher: prétre consul de France et martyr, 
1647-1683. By JuLEs Tournter. Paris: Porte, 
1947. Fr. 165. 

Histoire des postes depuis la Révolution. By EUGENE 
VAILLE. (“ ‘Que sais-je?”? Le point des connais- 
sances actuelles’’ series.) Paris: Presses universi- 
taires, 1947. Pp. 128. Fr. 45. 

Notre enfant l Algérie. By JEAN VIGNAUD. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1947. Pp. 256. Fr. 150. 

Chateaubriand: el vizconde romantico. By MIGUEL 
and Lorenzo VILLALONGA. (“Atalaya del 
tiempo pasado: grandes figuras de la literatura” 
series.) Barcelona: Caralt, 1944. Pp. 193. Pes. 20. 


GERMANY 

The only way: how can the Germans be cured? By 
Kart Bartu. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1947. Pp. 128. $2.00. 

Modern German literature, 1880-1938. By JETHRO 
BITHELL. London: Methuen, 1947. 21s. 

German theories of the corporative state: with special 
reference to the period 1870-1919. By Ratpu H. 


BowEn. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. Pp. 251. 
$2.75. 


A report on Germany. By Lewis H. Brown. New 
York: Farrar, Straus, 1947. Pp. 262. $3.00. 


Kokoschka, life and work. By Evita HOFFMANN. 
With two essays by OsKaR KoxoscHKa and a 
foreword by HerBert Reap. London: Faber, 
1947. 258. 

Allemagne notre souci. By EDGAR Morin. (“‘Essais et 
documents” series.) Paris: Hier et Aujourd’hui, 
1947. Pp. 272. 

An analysis of the French occupation and the 

state of Germany in 1947. 


Occupation of Germany: policy and progress, 1945-40. 
(“Publications of the department of state,” No. 
2783; “European series,’ No. 23.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 241. 
$0.75. 

This public document is a far cry from the gov- 
ernment publications of a few years ago which paid 
little attention to the basic canons of effective re- 
porting. It would be difficult to find a better-organ- 
ized report than this one; the style is lucid, the two- 
tone illustrations, if not profuse, are somewhat above 
the ordinary. 

Approximately one-third of the space is devoted 
to a running commentary on the occupation of Ger- 
many, while the remaining two-thirds is given over 
to appendixes which reproduce pertinent excerpts 
from such official documents as the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, JCS 1067, military government directives, 
Control Council papers, Lander constitutions, and 
statements made by foreign ministers. Most of the 
latter material has appeared elsewhere and hence 
represents no addition to public knowledge, but it is 
convenient to have selections from the official docu- 
ments at hand, especially when they are arranged 
according to subject matter. Not everyone would 
approve of the selection of excerpts—for example, it 
might seem that a more significant source could have 
been chosen under education than the summary of 
recommendations of an education mission which 
made a brief visit to Germany; nevertheless, many 
of the important official documents are included. 

Considering the magnitude of the problems dealt 
with, the question may be raised as to whether a 
more detailed report should not have been under- 
taken. The mere fact that the discussion runs to but 
seventy pages makes it out of the question to do 
more than mention certain matters which may seem 
significant to many readers. Such statements as 
“new textbooks are being prepared by competent 
German scholars” hardly furnish the illumination 
which even casually interested persons might desire, 
for they give little or no indication of the scope of the 
plans or the progress achieved. In this particular in- 
stance the record, it may be noted, has not been im- 
pressive to date. It would be unfair to imply that the 
entire report is as vague and, perhaps some would 
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say, as evasive as the sample cited. As a matter of 
fact much of the discussion is distinctly illuminating 
and deserves high commendation, especially in view 
of space limitations. 


One of the difficult decisions to be made in a re~ 
port of this kind is that of verb tense. Will every- 
thing be expressed in the past tense so that there will 
be no confusion as to mere recent developments? 
Or will the past tense be used at times and the pres- 
ent tense at other times? In this report the latter 
course is followed; and while it has certain advan- 
tages, it also has serious drawbacks. Since the begin- 
ning of 1947 there have been significant changes in 
the occupation of Germany even in policy matters, 
and consequently one reads statements in the pres- 
ent tense which are in direct conflict with the situa- 
tion actually existing at present. 


Much of the discussion included in the report is 
notable for its incisiveness and objectiveness. It is 
not uncommon to discover an admission that prog- 
ress has been less than was anticipated or that the 
situation remains critical. On the other hand, it must 
be noted that the report passes over lightly or does 
not deal at all with certain major problems which fig- 
ure largely in the American occupation of Germany. 
The section on policy does not ignore the difficulties 
entirely, but it gives the impression that there has 
been a continuity and consistency not justified by 
the facts. The Morgenthau influence is glossed over 
and the Potsdam Agreement is given greater credit 
than recent events would seem te warrant. No men- 
tion is made of the difficult problem of recruiting and 
maintaining an adequate American occupation staff. 
The lack of co-ordination between O.M.G.U.S. and 
Washington is hardly noted at all, though it is well 
known that far-reaching decisions are frequently 
made by American officials in Germany with little 
or no consultation with Washington agencies. Per- 
haps less to be expected is a consideration of the in- 
sufficient integration at the Washington end, with 
the war department and state department failing to 
pull together as a team despite the efforts of the 
state-war-navy co-ordinating committee. Probably 
it is too much to expect a public document to include 
items of this kind, however important they may be 
in their effect. 


HAROLD ZINK 


Deutscher Widerstand. By Rupot¥ PecHeEL. Erlen- 
bach-Zurich: Rentsch, 1947. Sw. Fr. 10.50. 


The problem of Germany. By Hoyt Price and Cari 
E. ScuorskeE. With an introduction by ALLEN W. 
Duttes. (“Studies in American foreign rela- 
tions,” No. 5.) New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1947. Pp. 185. $2.00. 


Carlo Marx. By D. R1azanov. Milan: Fasani, 1946. 
Pp. 200. L. 200. 


The solution of the German problem. By WILHELM 
R6pxkE. Translated from the German by E. W. 


Dickes. New York: Putnam, 1947. Pp. 282, 
$3.50. 

I. G. Farben. By Ricnarp Sasuty. New York: Boni 
& Gaer, 1947. Pp. 312. $3.00. 


Offiziere gegen Hitler. By F. VON SCHLABRENDORFF, 
Zurich: Europa, 1947. Sw. Fr. 8.50. 


Goebbels—the man next to Hitler. By Rupotr 
SEMMLER. With an introduction by D. Mc- 
LACHLAN and notes by G. S. WAGNER. London: 
Westhouse, 1947. Pp. 234. os. 6d. 


German research in World War II. By Leste E. 
Smon. London: Chapman & Hall, 1947. Pp. 218. 
248. 

Germany: bridge or battleground. By JAMES P. War- 
BuRG. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. 
Pp. 386. $3.50. 

This volume is an admirable example of the use 
of the historical approach as an aid to the formula- 
tion of intelligent public opinion on an issue of major 
importance. In it the bearer of a distinguished Jewish 
name presents a cool and humane analysis of a com- 
plicated problem and presents it ‘not as an exercise in 
scholarship but as a contribution to the effort to 
achieve a peaceful and sound solution of the current 
German problem. The author, an international 
banker, publicist, and former O.W.I. official, visited 
all four zones of occupied Germany in the summer of 
1946. On the basis of the survey then made he pre- 
pared this volume as a guide to the American public 
in evaluating the results of the Moscow session of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers on the German prob- 
lem in the spring of 1947. 

The author begins by explaining the great impor- 
tance of Germany as a breeding place of wars, the 
economic hub of Europe, and as “the chief testing 
ground for . . . the experiment of building an endur- 
ing peace upon the foundation of great power cooper- 
ation” (p. 2). Hence the title. He describes the des- 
ert which is Germany after two years of occupa- 
tion. He then proceeds to give a simple but logical 
analysis of the causes of the four-power failure in 
those two years. He stresses the inadequacies of the 
presurrender planning and also of the Potsdam 
Agreement, which “inherited...the confused 
remnants of Morgenthauism” (p. 30), allowed “a 
Polish-Russian land-grab in eastern Germany which 
went far beyond any reasonable interpretation of 
... the Yalta formula of compensation to Poland 
for the loss of its eastern territories” (ibid.), and 
which included France in the occupation program, 
veto right and all, without securing her adherence to 
the basic agreement. After a diagnosis of the under- 
lying causes in German history, home, school, 
church, political life, and economy of its past dif- 
ficulties, he concludes by presenting the outlines of 
short- and long-range plans for Germany’s future. 
A useful appendix of basic documents supplements 
the whole. 

In general, Warburg’s analysis of the roots of 
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Germany’s current troubles seems to the present 
reviewer thoroughly sound and deserving of wide 
and careful study. His plans for the future are, as 
might be expected, more open to question. Based on 
the general assumption that agreement between 
Russia and the United States on the German prob- 
jem is necessary and inevitable, they read somewhat 
strangely after the events of the months while the 
book was in the press. The project for a United 
States of Europe is vetoed as an affront to the Rus- 
sians, but a European coal authority is proposed as 
a T.V.A. for the entire European coal industry, in- 
cluding that of the Ruhr. The author believes that 
the general principles of the Atlantic Charter should 
afford a guide for the future, but he also believes 
that Germany should permanently lose Upper 
Silesia and East Prussia. The ultimate plan for the 
future of Germany must be a real compromise be- 
tween East and West, not a diplomatic “victory” 
for either side. The West must accept a considerable 
degree of nationalization of industry. The East 
should give up some of the German territory it now 
claims. “‘One thing is certain. Once the new German 
frontiers are finally determined, they must be guar- 
anteed by the United Nations, so that the whole 
question may be forever eliminated” (p. 196). 
Perhaps the usually clear historical perspective 
on this complicated problem is not retained in every 
paragraph. But the work is nevertheless an excellent 
contribution to the intelligent discussion of an im- 
portant and difficult subject. 
M. M. KNAPPEN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The writings and speeches of Oliver Cromwell. With an 
introduction, notes, and an account of his life by 
WixLsuR Cortez Assortt with the assistance of 
MADELEINE R. GLEASON and CATHERINE D. 
Crane. Vol. IV, The Protectorate, 1655-1658. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. 1058. $7.50. 

Thoughts on the constitution. By Rr. Hon. L. S. 
Amery. Oxford: Oxford University Press; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 166. 8s. 6d. 


King cotton. By THomas ArmsTRONG. London: Col- 
lins, 1947. Pp. 928. 12s. 6d. 
The story of the Lancashire cotton trade when 
faced with the issues of the American Civil War. 


Of honour. By Ropert AsHLey. Edited with an in- 
troduction and commentary by VircIL B. 
HELTzEL. San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Li- 
brary, 1947. $2.00. 

A transcription from a Renaissance manuscript. 


Lord Polwarth, 1864-1944. By G. F. BARBour. Lon- 
don: Oliver & Boyd, 1947. Pp. 56. 3s. 6d. 

Labour in London: a study in municipal achievement. 
By Brian BarKER. With a foreword by Lorp 
LatHaM. London: George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., 1946. Pp. 232. 7s. 6d. 


Under a somewhat cryptic title Barker has given 
a useful account of the accomplishments of the Lon- 
don County Council since the Labor party won con- 
trol over it in the municipal elections of 1934. The 
first four chapters present a historical sketch of 
London’s government and social services in the nine- 
teenth century and in the first three decades of the 
twentieth century. In this period progress was held 
back not only by “vested interests in dirt and dis- 
ease’ and by the parsimony of the Municipal Re- 
form party which was in control of the council from 
1907 to 1934 but also by the chaos of London’s gov- 
ernment, compounded of the obstructiveness of the 
City within its square mile and the overlapping ju- 
risdictions of the metropolitan boroughs, the L.C.C., 
the neighboring county councils, and numerous 
other specialized authorities. The record of Labor’s 
achievements, within the limited scope of the 
L.C.C.’s powers, is given some of the contrast of 
light to darkness; but with all allowance for partisan- 
ship a remarkable body of reforms is described: slum 
clearance, a reorganized hospital service, improved 
schools, a more humane administration of poor re- 
lief, the development of the “green belt,” and, of 
course, the building of Waterloo Bridge. Five chap- 
ters are devoted to the heroic work of the council’s 
services in the war years of the blitz and the flying 
bombs. This is a tract for the times, unindexed and 
largely undocumented, but of real value as an up-to- 
date supplement to the standard works of W. A. 
Robson, Sir Harry Haward, and Sir Gwilym Gibbon 
and R. W. Bell on London’s government. 


C. L. Mowat 


Shelley and the thought of his time: a study in the his- 
tory of ideas. By JOSEPH BARRELL. (“‘Yale studies 
in English,” Vol. CVI.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 218. $3.00. 

Bradford: the growth and development of a great city, 
1847-1947. Bradford, Yorkshire: Bradford & Dis- 
trict Newspaper Co., 1947. Pp. 98. 5s. 

The Metaphysical Society. By ALAN WILLARD 
Brown. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. $4.50. 

Elizabethan life in town and country. By M. St. 
CLARE Byrne. London: Methuen, 1947. 9s. 6d. 

British newspapers and their controllers. By VISCOUNT 
CamROSE. London: Cassell, 1947. Pp. 178. 8s. 6d. 

The story of Henfield. By HENRY DE CANDOLE. Hove, 
Sussex: Combridges, 1947. Pp. 207. 158. 

The history of a Sussex village. 

Autobiography of Neville Cardus. London: Collins, 
1947. Pp. 288. 12s. 6d. 

Henriette de France, reine d’ Angleterre. By HENRI 
CarRRE. Paris: Grasset, 1947. Pp. 348. Fr. 285. 

Catalogue of maps in the Essex Record Office, 1566- 
1855. With a foreword by E. Lynam. Chelmsford, 
Essex: Essex County Council, 1947. 21s. 
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Le siécle de Victoria. By JACQUES CHASTENET. 
Paris: Fayard, 1947. Fr. 225. 


The wealth of England from 1496 to 1760. By G. N. 
CiarK. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. 199. $1.25. 

Lady Sarah Lennox: an irrepressible Stuart, 1745- 
1826. By EpitH ROELKER Curtis. London: Al- 
len, 1947. Pp. 278. 10s. 6d. 


The worsted industry. By J. DuMvILLe and S. KEr- 
sHAW. London: Pitman, 1947. Pp. 157. 7s. 6d. 


Freedom and order: selected speeches, 1939-1946. By 
Rt. Hon. ANTHONY EDEN. London: Faber, 1947. 
Pp. 436. 158. 

Shardeloes papers of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Edited by G. ELAND. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press; London: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 142. 15s. 


The art of the map-maker in Essex, 1566-1860. Edited 
by F. G. Emmison. Chelmsford, Essex: Essex 
County Council, 1947. 5s. 


The way of the Montagues: a gallery of family por- 
traits. By BERNARD FALK. London: Hutchinson, 
1947. Pp. 319. 21s. 

Sheridan. By Lewis Gisss. London: Dent, 1947. 
Pp. 280. 15s. 


Enquiry concerning political justice and its influence 
on morals and happiness. By WILLIAM GopwIN. 
A photographic facsimile of the 3d ed. corrected 
and edited with variant readings of the 1st and 
2d eds. and with a critical introduction and notes 
by F. E. L. Prrestiry. 3 vols. (“University of 
Toronto department of English studies and 
texts,” No. 2.) Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1947. Pp. 463+ 554+345. $12.50. 


Marching with the times: 1931-1946. By DouGLas 
Gotprinc. London: Nicholson & Watson, 1947. 
Pp. 356. ros. 6d. 


The Right Honourable William Graham. By T. N. 
Granuam. London: Hutchinson, 1947. 12s. 6d. 


A bibliography of the Theophrastan character in 
English with several portrait characters. By CHES- 
TER Noyes GREENOUGH. Prepared for publica- 
tion by J. Mitton Frencu. (“Harvard stud- 
ies in comparative literature,” Vol. XVIII.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1947- Pp. 347. $10. 

John Ruskin and Effie Gray: the story of a marriage. 
By ApmtraL Sir WILLIAM JAMES. New York: 
Scribner, 1947. Pp. 264. $5.00. 

Mary Shelley's journal. Edited by FREpERICcK L- 
Jones. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1947. Pp. 257. $4.00. 

Voices from Britain: broadcast history, 1939-10945. 
Edited by HENNING KrasBe. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1947. Pp. 304. 18s. 


Local history handlist: a short bibliography and list of 
sources for the study of local history and antiqui- 
ties. Prepared by the LocaL History Comaar- 
TEE OF THE HIsTORICAL AssociaTION. (“Special 
series,’ S. 2.) London: Staples for the Associa- 
tion, 1947. Pp. 55. 1s. 

Ships of the Royal Navy, 1947. By Francis E. Mc- 
MourtriE. London: Sampson Low, 1947. ros. 6d, 


Carriages at eleven: the story of the Edwardian theatre, 
By W. MacQvEeEn-Pore. London: Hutchinson, 
1947. 21S. 


Letters of James M. Barrie. Edited by VIOLA Mey- 
NELL. New York: Scribner, 1947. $3.50. 


Gladstone e l'ambiente politico inglese dell’ ottocento, 
By E. MINTECORBOLI. Milan: Malfasi, 1946. Pp. 
182. L. 190. 


Sir Robert Anderson and Lady Agnes Anderson. By 
A. P. MoorE-ANDERSON. With a foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Catpecorte. London: Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, 1947. Pp. 173. 7s. 6d. 


Sir Humphrey Mildmay, royalist gentleman: glimpses 
of the English scene, 1633-52. Edited by Puiuip 
LEE Ratpu. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 245. $4.50. 

The manuscript of a hitherto unpublished diary. 


Maurice to Temple. By Maurice Reckitt. London: 
Faber, 1947. 16s. 
A discussion of the development of the social 
movement in the Church of England. 


The autobiography of William Cobbett. Edited by 
WiLuiaAM REITZEL. London: Faber, 1947. Pp. 
272. 8s. 6d. 


Bolingbroke. By Str CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON. 
(“Historical Association, general series.’’) Lon- 
don: Staples Press for the Association, 1947. Pp. 
14. IS. 


A Cornish childhood. By A. L. Rowse. New York: 
Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 282. $4.00. 
An autobiography which reflects the social life of 

a working-class family. 

The English Protestant tradition. By E. G. Rupp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1947. 8s. 6d. 

The history of the Salvation Army. Vol. 1, 1865-1878. 
By ROBERT SANDALL. With a foreword by GEN- 


ERAL ORSBORN. London: Nelson, 1947. Pp. 306. 
10s. 6d. 


A practical guide to modern British economic history: 
from 1700 to the present day. By R. R. SELLMAN. 
London: Arnold, 1947. Pp. 59. 2s. 6d. 


The real Lloyd George. By A. J. SyLVESTER. London: 
Cassell, 1947. Pp. 322. 18s. 


A century of British chemistry. By F. SHERWOOD 
Taytor. London: Longmans, 1947. Pp. 40. 
1s. 6d. 
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A history of the English Baptists. By A. C. UNDER- 
woop. London: Kingsgate, 1947. Pp. 286. 12s. 6d. 


Robert Peel: la dittatura del libero scambio. By N. 
VinEIs. Rome: O.E.T., 1946. Pp. 72. L. 30. 


Captains and kings: a group of miniatures. By OLIVER 
Warner. London: Allen & Unwin, 1947. Pp. 
195. 78. 6d. 

Sketches of Cromwellian naval and military fig- 
ures. 


Studies of British newspapers and periodicals from 
their beginning to 1800: a bibliography. By Katu- 
ERINE KIRTLEY WEED and RICHMOND PUGH 
Bonn (‘Studies in philology,” ed. GEORGE R. 
COFFMAN, extra ser., No. 2.) Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. 233. 
$3.50. 

The scope of this work is both broader and nar- 
rower than the title suggests. It is broader because 
it includes studies of newspapers and periodicals of 
Europe and Latin America as well as of the British 
Isles and the American dependencies. The emphasis 
is on British publications, but the desire to furnish 
comparable material regarding the continent may 
justify the inclusion of studies of European news- 
papers and periodicals. Just why items concerning 
“journals” of ancient Rome were included is less 
easy to understand. As regards the period covered by 
this bibliography, it is well to note that, with rare 
exceptions, only studies published after 1800 are 
listed. The year 1800 seems a reasonable date with 
which to begin such a list of works discussing news- 
papers and periodicals published before that time, 
but as a consequence some rather useful early ac- 
counts, for which there are no modern substitutes, 
are omitted. 

The contents are classified into seven major sec- 
tions, and four of these are further divided into sub- 
classifications. Of the major sections, the following 
are intended to be exhaustive: I, ‘Bibliographies and 
bibliographical studies”; II, “Beginnings of the 
newspaper’’; III, “General studies”; and IV, “Indi- 
vidual newspapers and periodicals, editors, authors, 
and publishers, towns and counties.” It is inevitable 
that in spite of indefatigable research some omissions 
will occur in such a compilation. Anyone familiar 
with the period, nevertheless, may be puzzled to dis- 
cover that there are no references to any work about 
John Horne Tooke, whose writings in the Public 
Advertiser and whose libel suits made him one of the 
noted and notorious figures of the time. The Public 
Advertiser also published the “Letters of Junius,” 
which name or pseudonym likewise fails to appear 
in this list in any discovered connection, though 
there has been no lack of works printed on the sub- 
ject. 

The following sections, V, “Special subjects”; 
VI, “Newspapers and periodicals in Europe”; and 
VII, “Newspapers and periodicals in America,” 
unlike the earlier divisions, are intended to be merely 


selective. Whether or not the selection is a good one 
depends upon the use for which the bibliography was 
intended. Although the preface leads one to think 
that the authors planned their work for historians in 
varied fields, their choice of items and their classifica- 
tion throughout the work indicate that students of 
journalism were first in their minds. 

By carefully perusing the whole list, item by 
item, anyone will find clues to a great variety of 
topics besides those suggested by the classifications, 
as, for example, commerce, husbandry, insurance, 
government, politics, religious sects, and the uni- 
versities. Such analysis may prove very rewarding. 
It is all the more necessary because the index con- 
sists solely of the names of authors of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. A thorough subject index 
would have added immeasurably to the value of this 
publication, especially to reference librarians, but 
admittedly would have been a major undertaking. 
In spite of the nature of the index as well as other 
features noted above, the study is a real addition to 
bibhographical works for the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Students of journalism, literature, 
and history should not neglect it. 


Dora MAE CLARK 


The navigation of the Great Ouse between St. Ives and 
Bedford in the seventeenth century. Edited by T. S. 
Wr1tan. (‘‘Publications of the Bedfordshire His- 
torical Record Society,” Vol. XXIV.) Streatley, 
Bedfordshire: The Society, 1947. Pp. 153. 


Later Victorian Cambridge. By D. A. WINSTANLEY. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1947. 25s. 


ITALY 

Bernini in Francia. By CAVALIERE DI CHANTELOU. 
(“Universale” series.) Rome: Bussola, 1946. Pp. 
196. L. 260. 

Voci e moniti della vecchia Italia: dalla democrazia di 
Ettore Sacchi alla signoria di Roberto Farinacci. 
By G. CrEMONESI. With a preface by A. GaL- 
LETTI. Cremona: Cremona nuova, 1946. Pp. 250. 
L. 200. 


Episodi di una vita. By A. FARINELLI. Milan: Gar- 
zanti, 1946. Pp. 394. L. 400. 

Santarosa. By L. Gicut. (“‘Pensiero e azione”’ series.) 
(Milan: Garzanti, 1946. Pp. 327. L. 300. 

AlPinsegna della vecchia Milano. By G. GrvLInt. 
(“Mediolanum,” Vol. II.) Milan: Bianchi & 
Sacchi, 1946. Pp. 310. L. 300. 

Giuseppe Mazzini e George Sand: la relazione e la cor- 
rispondenza. By Faso Luzzatro. (“Biblioteca di 
storia contemporanea,”’ No. 17.) Milan: Bocca, 
1947. Pp. 226. L. 400. 

F. Turati. By G. Martortt. Florence: Vallecchi, 
1947. Pp. 364. L. 300. 

Echi di terrore. By R. Marvast. Rome: O.E.T., 1946. 
Pp. 130. L. 160. 
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Historia de un aio. By BENITO MuSSOLINI. (“Temas 
actuales,” Vol. I.) Madrid: Ediciones y Publica- 
ciones espafiolas, 1945. Pp. 224. Pes. 20. 


Mameli. By D. Pastortno. (“Pensiero e azione” 
series.) Milan: Garzanti, 1946. Pp. 291. L. 300. 


D’ Azeglio. By A. Pompgati. (‘“Pensiero e azione’’ 
series.) Milan: Garzanti, 1946. Pp. 299. L. 300. 


The Medici bank. By RAYMOND DE Roover. (“Busi- 
ness history series,” ed. Toomas C. COCHRAN, 
Vol. II.) New York: New York University Press, 
1947. Pp. 120. $3.50. 

Mussolini diplomatico. By G. SALVEMINI. Rome: 
De Luigi, 1946. Pp. 440. L. 480. 

L’ opera riformatrice ed amministrativa di Pio IX fra 
il 1850 e il 1870. By P. DALLA TorRE. Rome: 
A.V.E., 1945. Pp. 96. L. 50. 


L’impresa di Tripoli. By G. Votre. (“Studi storici e 
politici” series.) Rome: Leonardo, 1946. Pp. 164. 
L. 220. 


Italy. By Ex1zABETH WISKEMANN. (“‘World to-day” 
series.) Oxford: Oxford University Press; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 160. 5s. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Dutch corantos, 1617-1650: a bibliography illustrated 
with 334 facsimile reproductions of corantos printed 
1618-1625; and an introductory essay on 17th cen- 
tury stop press news. By FOLKE DanL. Goteborg: 
Stadsbibliotek for the Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 
The Hague, 1946. Pp. 167. 

The author of this valuable volume is the curator 
of the accessions department of the Municipal and 
University Library of Goteborg, the great Swedish 
port which, according to the director of the library, 
“was built up by Dutch colonists, both literally and 
figuratively speaking.” For half a century (1621-71) 
Dutch was the official language of the city, side by 
side with Swedish. It is little wonder that scholars in 
this prosperous city remember gratefully the serv- 
ices rendered by the Dutch Republic to Sweden 
when King Gustavus Adolphus raised his native land 
to the most powerful position in the Baltic. Conse- 
quently, the present work has been dedicated to the 
Royal Library in The Hague; and the edition has 
been donated to it ‘‘to be disposed of at discretion, 
as exchange material or otherwise.” 

Dahl is well qualified to write a book on the 
Dutch newspapers of the seventeenth century. 
In 1938 he published a scholarly article entitled 
“‘Amsterdam—earliest newspaper centre of western 
Europe” (Het Boek, XXV [1939], 161-98). In this 
composition he indicated clearly the extraordinary 
role played by Amsterdam in the development of 
freedom of the press. In the work under review he 
has reproduced in facsimile a large number of 
corantos which reveal both the skill of the Dutch 
printers and the sagacity of those who accumulated 
bits of news in foreign lands. The reading public 


naturally clamored for the latest possible informa. 
tion obtainable, and this was actually produced, 
Another interesting feature of the Dutch newspapers 
was the absence of editorial matter. 

As a rule the news reports were divided into four 
categories: those from distant countries, those from 
England, those from places near Amsterdam, and 
items of topical interest. A great many Dutch 
readers eagerly scanned the columns dealing with 
news from Asia, Africa, and America, for they were 
for the most part vitally interested in reports con- 
cerning commercial operations. Dutch fleets roamed 
far and wide, seeking quick profits from trade, par- 
ticularly in tropical regions. Among the most impor- 
tant corantos were those published in English, but 
the present work does not include those in its gen- 
eral bibliographical survey, since the author had 
previously discussed them elsewhere. Moreover, 
many of them were reproduced in facsimile in The 
first newspapers of England printed in Holland 1620- 
1621 (The Hague, 1914). 

ALBERT HyMa 


Tafels van Resolutieboeken der Staten van Vlaanderen, 
{Indexes of resolutions of the estates of Flan- 
ders.} Vol. II, 1631-1656. Edited by J. DHonprt. 
Brussels: Commission Royale d’Histoire, 1941. 
Pp. 957. 

Resolutién der Staten-generaal van 1576 tot 1609. 
[Resolutions of the states-general from 1576 to 
1609.] Vol. II, 1600-1601. Edited by N. JAPIKSE 
(“Rijks geschiendkundige publicatién,”’ No. 85.) 
’s-Gravenhage: Nijhoff, 1941. Pp. 792. 


Les Pays-Bas. By HENpRICK RrEMENs. Paris: Laf- 
font, 1947. Pp. 216. Fr. 140. 


Bélgica protegida y liberada: un afio entre los belgas, 
1944-45. By Luis CLiment. Madrid: Climent, 
1945. Pp. 217. Pes. 18. 


Het Engels-Nederlands Condominium in de Zuidelijke 
Nederlanden tijdens de S paanische Successieoorlog, 
1706-1716. [Anglo-Dutch rule in the southern 
Netherlands during the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession.} Part I. By Avucustus JOHANNES 
VEENENDAAL. Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon, 1945. 
Pp. 299. 

Contrats de travail liégeois du XVII” siécle. By JEAN 
YERNAUX. Brussels: Commission Royale d’His- 
toire, 1941. Pp. 382. Fr. 50. 


Misdaad en Wangedrag voor, tijdens en na den Oorlog: 
Opstellen over Criminologie. {Crime and delin- 
quency before, during, and after the war: essays 
on criminology.] By G. T. Kempe. Amsterdam: 
Querido, 1947. Pp. 192. 


Reconstruction in the Netherlands. By Max Lock. 
London: Janson, 1947. 2s. 6d. 


Zeven Eeuwen Nederlandsche Levenskunst: een 
Geschiedenis van het dagelijksch leven. [Seven cen- 
turies of life in the Netherlands: history of daily 
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life.] Vol. ITI, Amsterdam die groote Stad. |Amster- 
dam, the big city.] By ANNE H. Mutper. 
Amsterdam: Querido, 1947. Pp. 281. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Le génie de Espagne. By PIERRE BERNARDOU. 
Paris: Granvelle, 1947. Fr. 165. 


Philip of Spain and the Netherlands. By Crctt J. 
Capoux. London: Lutterworth, 1947. Pp. 251. 
18s. 


Dela Puerta del Angel a la Plaza de Lesseps: ensayo 
de biologia urbana, 1821-1945. By ALBERTO DEL 
CasTILLo. (“Barcelona y su historia,”’ extra vol.) 
Barcelona: Dalmau, 1947. Pp. 521. Pes. 160. 


Doctrinas de los tratadistas espanoles de los siglos XVI 
y XVII sobre el comunismo. (“Biblioteca de 
cl4sicos sociales espafioles,’”’ No. 1.) Madrid: 
Ministerio de Trabajo; Escuela social, 1945. Pp. 
197. Pes. 6.00. 


Don Jaime, el conquistador: primer César hispdanico. 
By Martin DomfncuEz BARBERA. (“Breviarios 
de la vida espafiola,” Vol. XX.) Madrid: Editora 
nacional, 1945. Pp. 229. Pes. 6.00. 


La persecucion roja en pais Vasco: memorias de un ex- 
cautivo. By José EsHreanp{fa. Barcelona: Fidel 
Rodriguez, 1945. Pp. 361. Pes. 25. 


la sociedad espatiola bajo la restauracién. By 
AcusTin DE FIGUEROA. Madrid: Aspas, 1945. 


Pp. 234. Pes. 18. 


Memorias de ias reinas catélicas de Espana. By 
ENRIQUE P. FLOREZ DE SETIEN. With an ap- 
pendix by F. SAtnz Roses. 2 vols. (“Coleccién 
crisol,’”’” Nos. 122 and 123.) Madrid: Aguilar, 
1945. Pes. 30. 


Guerra de la independencia: ensayo histérico-politico 
de una epopeya espanola. By Jost M. Garcfa 
RopricvuEz. 2 vols. (“‘Atalaya del tiempo pasado: 
cultura histérica” series.) Barcelona: Caralt, 
1945. Pes. 75. 

War and prices in Spain, 1651-1800. By Ear J. 
Hamitton. (“Harvard economic studies,” Vol. 
LXXXI.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. 295. $5.00. 


True narrative of the hardships and fate of those who 
sailed on the voyage to the Rio dela Plata, written by 
Andrés Martinez, resident of this city of Sevilla. 
(“Archivum nauticum,’” No. 1.) New York: 
Privately printed by Henry C. Taylor, 1946. 
Pp. 16. 

Histoire d’Espagne. By ALBERT Movusset. Paris: 

itions frangaises et internationales, 1947. Pp. 
640. Fr. 400. 


El capitén general de la armada D. Juan José Na- 
varro, marqués de la Victoria, y su tiempo. By 


IGNACIO OYARZABAL. (“Biblioteca de camarote,’’ 
No. 12.) Madrid: Suplemento de la Revista 
General de Marina, 1945. Pp. 100. 


Veldzques: painter of truth and prisoner of the king. 
By ARTHUR STANLEY RiIGGs. New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1947. Pp. 325. $4.00. 


Luis Lépez Ballesteros, gran ministro de Fernando 
VII. By Natarto Rivas SANTIAGO. With an 
epilogue by Grecorto MaARANOn. (“‘Presente y 
nasado”’ series.) Madrid: Editorial] mediterraneo, 
1945. Pp. 232. Pes. 50. 


El cardenal Julio Alberoni: forjador de una nueva 
Espanta en el siglo XVIII. By Luciano DE 
TAXONERA [Vivanco]. (“Breviarios de la vida 
espafiola,” Vol. XXI.) Madrid: Editora nacional, 
1945. Pp. 281. Pes. 6.00. 


San Francisco Javier, apostol de las Indias y del 
Japén. By GUILLERMO UBILLOs. (“Vidas popu- 
lares” series.) Madrid: Apostolado de la Prensa, 
1947. Pp. 264. Pes. 3.00. 


El Madrid de Fornos: retrato de una época. By AN- 
TONIO VELASCO ZAzo. Madrid: Sudérez, 1945. Pp. 
156. Pes. 12. 


Les Basques. By PHILipPE VEyRIN. Paris: Arthaud, 
1947. Fr. 660. 


Histoire de lV Espagne. By Prerre Vivar. (“ ‘Que 
sais-je?? Le point des connaissances actuelles” 
series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1947. Pp. 
136. Fr. 45. 


Fernao mendes Pinto: un précurseur de l’ exotisme au 
XVI siécle: les Portugais en Extréme-Orient. By 
G. Le GENTIL. Paris: Hermann, 1947. Pp. 344. 
Fr. 400. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Sun, stand thou still: the life and work of Copernicus 
the astronomer. By ANGUS ARMITAGE. New York: 
Schuman, 1947. Pp. 210. $3.00. 


Le ghetto de Varsovie. By Mary BERG. Paris: Michel, 
1947. Pp. 288. Fr. 180. 


KoSciuszko: leader and exile. By Mitecistaus Hat- 
MAN. (“Polish Institute series,” No. 9.) New 
York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America, 1946. Pp. 183. $3.00. 

KoSciuszko: leader and exile is the second volume 
of the author’s biography of the famous Polish 
patriot. The first volume, entitled KoSciuszko in the 
American revolution (Journal of modern history, XV1 
[1944], 310), carried Kosciusko’s career up to his 
departure from America in 1784. The present vol- 
ume deals with Kosciusko’s career from his return to 
Poland after the close of the American Revolution- 
ary War until his death in 1817. 

The most notable events of Kosciusko’s life after 
the American Revolutionary War were probably the 
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Polish-Russian war of 1792 and the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1794. These two episodes are described briefly 
in chapters ii and iii. The nine chapters which follow 
describe Kosciusko’s second sojourn in America and 
his long exile in France under the Directory, Na- 
poleon, and the Restoration. There are three inter- 
esting appendixes, which make generally better 
reading than the narrative text. The first gives 
Kosciusko’s “Act of insurrection’’ of 1794, in a con- 
temporary English version. Haiman is careful to 
point out the many ways in which Kosciusko’s Act 
seems inferior to other classic documents of similar 
nature in the late eighteenth century, such as the 
American Declaration of Independence. The second 
appendix gives the “Diagnosis of Kosciusko’s physi- 
cal condition by British physicians,” a document 
which, with its detailed description of the wounds 
Kosciusko suffered in Poland, goes far toward ex- 
plaining the conditions of Kosciusko’s long exile. The 
third appendix presents correspondence between 
Jefferson and Kosciusko, some in English, some in 
French. 

Haiman’s book has convinced the reviewer that 
Kosciusko was often shabbily treated and that his 
existence in exile was pitiable more often than not 
but has not convincingly shown that Kosciusko did 
very much in the last thirty years of his life to justify 
so long a book. That is not to deny the worthiness of 
publishing the book to honor the bicentennial of 
Kosciusko’s birth in 1746. A major merit of Hai- 
man’s two volumes on Kosciusko is that there is 
made available a comprehensive catalogue of the 
sources of information about Kosciusko, including 
those in Polish. The references are extensive and are 
a credit to Haiman’s exhaustive search for every 
possible mention of his hero. Occasionally, older sec- 
ondary authorities are corrected in matters of detail 
(e.g., pp. 64 n., 68). There is room for an honest dif- 
ference of opinion as to how useful a purpose is 
served by many pages of text which are little more 
than a series of quotations from Kosciusko and 
Washington—or other eminent personages—ex- 
changing encomiums on each other’s virtues. There 
is hardly room to question, however, that Polish 
nationalism in exile, 1946 style, has been admirably 
kept in restraint despite the temptation of some ob- 
vious analogies during Kosciusko’s later years. Only 
once, after showing how Kosciusko had become a 
symbol of unquenchable Polish patriotism, does the 
author speak in a reference to “the dark days that 
are before Poland” (p. 118). 


GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


Casimir Pulaski. By WLADYSLAW KONOPCZYNSKI. 
Translated from the Polish by IRENA MAKARE- 
wicz. (“Annals of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union Archives and Museum,” Vol. XI.) Chi- 
cago: Polish Catholic Union of America, 1947. 
Pp. 62. 


Pologne et Russie. By Evovarp Kraxkowskl. Paris: 
Laffont, 1946. Pp. 470. 


Between fear and hope. By S. L. SCHNEIDERMay, 
Translated by NORBERT GUTERMAN. New York: 
Arco, 1947. Pp. 316. $3.75. 

A discussion of anti-Semitism in postwar Poland, 


Le martyre de l’aigle blanc: Pologne, 1939. By Com. 
MANDANT VERDUN. Paris: Gigord, 1947. Pp. 256, 
Fr. 125. 


Bathory Istvdn erdélyi fejedelem és lengyel kirdly 
levelezése. [Correspondence of Etienne Bathory, 
prince of Transylvania and king of Poland.] By 
ENpRE VEREsS. (‘“‘(Monumenta Transsilvanica” 
series.) Kolozsvar: Institut scientifique de Tran- 
sylvanie; 1944. Pp. 776. 


Warsaw: her faith, her fight, her fate. London: Orbis, 
1947. Pp. 71. tos. 6d. 


Sotaansyyllisemme sdatytalossa. By Totvo T. Karta, 
Helsinki: Séderstrém Pub. Co., 1946. Pp. 234. 
M. 125. 

This book is an account of the trial of eight war- 
time leaders of Finland, including a former premier- 
president (Risto Ryti), two premiers, and other of- 
ficials, written by the judge-alternate of the special 
war-crimes tribunal. The hearing extended from 
November 15, 1945 to February 21, 1946 and was 
held before a court composed of three jurists and 
twelve laymen, who were empowered by the Finnish 
diet to try cases dealing with anyone “‘who in a de- 
cisive manner had influenced Finland’s entry into 
war in 1941 against the Soviet Union or Great 
Britain” or “had prevented the establishment of 
Peace.” 

The major charges were: Finland’s former of- 
ficials had failed to demobilize the armed forces after 
the Moscow peace of 1940; during 1940-41 they had 
made transit facilities available to German troops 
and had permitted their quartering on Finnish terri- 
tory; upon the outbreak of German-Russian hostili- 
ties they had allowed Finnish troops with their Ger- 
man allies to invade and occupy Russian territory; 
they had failed to heed the warnings of Great Britain 
and thus had brought upon Finland a formal declara- 
tion of war in December 1941; they had not availed 
themselves of American overtures (August-October 
1941 and March 20, 1943) looking toward Finland’s 
withdrawal from the war; they had rejected the 
Russian terms, offered by Molotov, in late March 
1944, in discussions with J. K. Paasikivi and Carl 
Enckell; and they had acquiesced in Ryti’s initialing 
of the Ribbentrop agreement of June 26, 1944, by 
which Finland pledged to continue the war against 
the Soviet Union. 

While Ryti and Vainé Tanner in particular were 
not timid in their own defense, the chief strategist was 
the able and popular Hjalmar Procopé, former min- 
ister to the United States. The legal basis of the trial 
was challenged, and the law of September 12, 1945 
defining war crimes was attacked as in violation of 
“‘western concepts of justice.’’ The tribunal was ac- 
cused of deliberate bias: evidence was not always 
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admitted; time and again the speeches of the defense 
were interrupted by the court. Nothing, complained 
Procopé, could be said of Finnish-Russian relations 
of the 1939-40 period; no derogatory statement could 
be made about any one of the victorious powers. 
Outside pressures, symbolized in Article 13 of the 
Finnish-Russian armistice, were making mockery of 
the trial. 

Kaila, an old friend of the Soviet Union, does not 
deny that Article 13, the known wishes of the Allied 
Control Commission, and the demands of the Soviet 
Union hung as a sword of Damocles over the pro- 
ceedings. Sentences of from ten to two years’ im- 
prisonment were imposed. 

Yet the evidence, incomplete though it is, does 
not exonerate Finland’s war government. The transit 
agreements with Germany and the presence in the 
country of a substantial number of German troops 
could not but invite Russian retaliation. Crucial 
decisions were sometimes made by the military 
leaders without the foreknowledge of the cabinet. 
The handling of relations with England and the 
United States was amazingly clumsy. Among the 
governing circles there persisted a powerful, if un- 
realistic, faith in the ultimate defeat of Russia and 
the retention by the country of its 1939 frontiers. 

The unavoidable shortcomings of a first study are 
forgiven in a work, excellently written, that cap- 
tures so well the color, the moods, and the drama of 
this historic moment in Finland’s troubled history. It 
deserves more than a Finnish audience. 


Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


RUSSIA 


Scientist in Russia. By Ertc Asupy. London: Pen- 
guin, 1947. Pp. 206. 1s. 


Towards an understanding of Russia: a study in policy 
and strategy. By WLODZIMIERZ BACZKOWSKI. 
Jerusalem: Liphshitz, 1947. Pp. 215. 


N. G. Chernyshevsky: kritiko-biografichesky ocherk. 
{N. G. Chernyshevsky: a critical biographical 
study.] By N. BeLtcntkov. Moscow: Ogiz, 1947. 
3r. 

The Russian idea. By NicHOLAS BERDYAEV. London: 
Bles, 1947. Pp. 255. 18s. 


Istoriia na Rusiia ot nachalo na XIX vek do vtorata 
revoliutsiia (1917 God): vutreshna politika i 
obshchestveni dvizheniia. [History of Russia from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century to the 
second revolution (1917): internal policies and 
social movements.] By P. BizrLu1. Sofia: Uni- 
versitetska Biblioteka, no. 342, 1947. Pp. 161. 


Présentation de VU.R.S.S. By JEAN Bruuwat. Paris: 
Vautrain, 1947. Fr. 261. 

Dmitri Pisarev et Pidéologie du nihilisme Russe. By 
A. Coquart. Paris: Institut d’Etudes slaves, 
1947. Fr. 350. 


I want to be like Stalin. Translated from the Russian 
by Grorce S. Counts and Nucta P. Loce. 
New York: Day, 1947. $2.00. 


Forced labor in Soviet Russia. By DAvip J. DALLIN 
and Boris I. NicoLaevsky. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 331. $3.75. 

Izbrannye teksty. (Selected texts.] By N. A. Do- 
BROLYUBOV. Moscow: Ogiz, 1947. 2r. 


Soviet land: the country, the people and their work. 
By G. D. B. Gray. London: Black, 1947. 12s. 6d. 


Russian radicals look to America, 1825-1894. By 
Davip Hecut. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 242. $4.00. 

Lenin end the Russian Revolution. By CHRISTOPHER 
Hii. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1947. Pp. 
245. 5S. 

Histoire de la littérature russe. By M. HOFMANN. 
Paris: Chéne, 1946. Pp. 255. Fr. 150. 


Tchaikovsky. By Rostistav Hormann. (“Pour la 
musique” series.) Paris: Chéne, 1947. Pp. 416. 
Fr. 250. 

Soviet Russia since the war. By the Very REVEREND 
HeEWwLeEtT?r Jounson. New York: Boni & Gaer, 
1947. Pp. 279. $3.00. 

Soviet success. By the VERY REVEREND HEWLETT 
Jounson. London: Hutchinson, 1947. 10s. 6d. 


Russia: the giant that came last. By JosHua Kunitz. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, 1947. Pp. 431. $5.00. 


Vioraia gosudarstvennaia duma _ (vospominaniia 
sovremennika). [The second duma (memoirs of a 
contemporary).] By V. A. MAKLAKov. Paris: 
Renaissance, 1946. Pp. 260. 


El alma del pueblo ruso y su evolucién histérica. By 
Atexis Marcorr. Barcelona: E.I.R., 1945. Pp. 
239. Pes. 20. 


La Russie d’aujourd’hui. By Marxorr. Paris: 
Zeluck, 1947. Pp. 300. Fr. 175. 


Chostakovitch. By 1. MARTYNOV. Translated from the 
Russian by RostisLtav Hormann. (“Pour la 
musique” series.) Paris: Chéne, 1946. Pp. 205. 
Fr. 140. 


Soviet Far Eastern policy, 1931-1945. By Harriet L. 
Moore. (“Inquiry series,” issued under the 
auspices of the Internationa] Secretariat, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations.) Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. 284. $2.50. 
The fourteen years selected by Miss Moore for 

her careful examination of Russian foreign policy 

cover the period from 1931, when the Soviet Union 

was isolated, weak, and friendless, to August 1945, 

when the Soviet Union was unchallenged as one of 

the Big Three powers of the world. In this small, 
terse, objective presentation from original Russian 
sources of these crucial years, the pattern of Soviet 
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policy in the Far East stands out as clear and con- 
sistent. 

The U.S.S.R. was quick to see the significance of 
the Mukden incident. The Soviet Union had a per- 
sonal interest because the longest fortified boundary 
in the world was the boundary between Manchuria 
and Russia. Molotov said at the time that the most 
important problem of Soviet foreign policy was the 
Far Eastern question. The Soviet Union interpreted 
the failure of the great powers to restrain Japan as 
an indication of imperialism. This fresh evidence 
strengthened the distrust and suspicion which had 
existed since the days of Allied aid to the White 
Russians. 

The Soviet press aiso prophesied, quite accurate- 
ly, that the Japanese program of aggression, in order 
to gain outside support, would be rationalized as a 
crusade against communism. Discouraged by the 
failure of the League of Nations to take decisive 
action against Japan, Litvinov asked Japan for a 
nonaggression pact. He refused to co-operate with 
the Lytton Commission or with the Advisory Com- 
mission because the Soviet leaders were suspicious of 
the motives of the other powers and also because, as 
Litvinov pointed out, thirteen out of the twenty- 
two members of the Advisory Committee did not 
have diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 

The Manchurian incident was important to the 
Soviet Union because it was the occasion for the 
beginning of its intensive armament program. Stalin 
made this clear by announcing that the first five-year 
plan had fallen short by 6 per cent because of the 
necessity of turning some factories over to the manu- 
facture of modern implements of war. Furthermore, 
the second five-year plan provided for the double- 
tracking of the Trans-Siberian railway and other 
economic developments of eastern Russia. The 1931 
crisis in the Far East also expedited the recognition 
of the Soviet Union by the United States and the 
entrance of the U.S.S.R. into the League of Nations. 

In July 1937 the Soviets again foresaw the out- 
come when they prophesied that the conflict in 
China was to the Far East what the conflict in Spain 
was to Europe. This second stage of Japanese aggres- 
sion succeeded, as the author believes, as a result of 
the passivity of the western powers. 

Miss Moore makes three major points: (1) Japa- 
nese aggression was always disapproved, but its 
reality was recognized in the Soviet proposal for a 
nonaggression pact. The Soviets were eager to avoid 
war with Japan, but it took them ten years to get 
the pact which they sought, not, as they explained, 
as a token of love, but as a political necessity. (2) 
Friendly interest and concrete economic assistance 
were always given to China. National unity was 
urged upon the Chinese, and again and again the 
Soviets asked for support of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek in order that the war against Japan might 
be carried on with full effect. A pact was signed with 
China which embodied this policy. Miss Moore says 
that the Soviets, during the period she covers, al- 


ways gave their allegiance to Nanking and not to 
Yenan. (3) The Soviet Union offered its support to 
the Mongol People’s Republic, but the Soviets were 
careful to explain, whenever the Chinese government 
objected to separate negotiations between the Soviet 
Union and a province of China, that they recognized 
the sovereignty of China over Mongolia. 

Running through the successive statements made 
in the years from 1931, when Litvinov made his 
speech asking for help for China and action against 
Japan, to the San Francisco Conference in 1945, 
when Molotov called for support of the United Na- 
tions, is a persistent urging of collective action. 

The single-track approach which Miss Moore has 
made in this book, that of using only Russian sources 
and writing only of Soviet policy as it is shown in 
official statements and actions, has its limitations, 
This necessary ignoring of what was happening 
simultaneously in other countries leads to limited, if 
not too simplified, conclusions. An example of this 
is the account of the Brussels conference at which 
the western powers failed to take positive action 
against Japan. No mention is made of the fact that 
President Roosevelt had tried, through his “‘quaran- 
tine” speech, to get public support for such a policy 
and had failed. 

This study is indispensable to the serious student 
of Russia or of the Far East. Its thorough documen- 
tation and its appendixes, which include not only 
official texts of treaties and agreements but also im- 
portant statements printed in the Russian press, 
make the book valuable as a source of material other- 
wise either difficult to find or unavailable. In spite 
of the fact that the book was apparently finished 
about the time of the San Francisco Conference, its 
sound analysis is demonstrated by the fact that 
more recent developments in Russian policy seem to 
grow out of these fourteen years. The book enables 
one better to understand the current manifestations 
of Soviet foreign policy. 

LovuIsE LEONARD WRIGHT 
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Prokofiev. By I. Nesttev. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by RostisLav Hormann. (“Pour la mu- 
sique” series.) Paris: Chéne, 1946. Pp. 204. Fr. 
150. 

Le peuple russe. By Borts Nicousky. Paris: Zeluck, 
1947. Fr. 250. 

La Russie de Staline. By DomtniQuE Papo. Paris: 
Elzévir, 1947. Pp. 256. Fr. 150. 

Dostoievsky. By Cowrer Powys. London: Lane, 
1947. 78. 6d. 

Soviet literature today. By GEORGE REAVEY. London: 
Drummond, 1947. Pp. 190. 8s. 6d. 

La grande Catherine et ses petits amis. By PAvuL 
ReEsoux. Paris: Chabassol, 1947. Pp. 368. Fr. 
275. 
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son, 1947- Pp. 188. 8s. 6d. 

Soviet education, its psychology and philosophy. By 
Maurice J. SHorE. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1947. Pp. 368. $4.75. 


Ocherki po istorii kolonizatsii Sibiri » XVII-nachale 
XVIII vekov. [Studies in the history of the 
colonization of Siberia in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries.] By V. I. SHunKov. 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk U.S.S.R., 
1946. Pp. 228. ror. 


U.S.S.R. Edited by Ernest J. Simmons. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. 25s. 


Potemkin: soldier, statesman, lover and consort of 
Catherine of Russia. By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
New York: Norton, 1947. Pp. 346. $3.50. 


Russia in perspective. By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
With a foreword by G. P. Goocn. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 244. $3.00. 
The gravity of the present world situation impels 

thoughtful persons to search for common ground on 
which a new world order can be erected. This in- 
volves the clearing-away of the misapprehensions 
which are one of the chief obstacles to the attain- 
ment of world peace. This is the task to which the 
author has addressed himself. 

To a considerable degree Soloveytchik has been 
successful. He has sketched the long history of Eng- 
land’s diplomatic and commercial relations with Rus- 
sia, showing the acute rivalry that arose from their 
conflict of interests (the book was addressed orig- 
inally to English readers). It may be argued that 
this heritage of suspicion explains in part the any- 
thing but cordial relations now existing between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union. On the other hand, the 
relations of the Soviet government with the United 
States are equally bad, whereas tsarist Russia’s 
record is one of almost unbroken friendship with 
America. 

The author has also endeavored to correct the dis- 
torted view of Russian economic development pro- 
vided by Soviet writers and well-meaning but naive 
well-wishers abroad who have sought to explain re- 
cent achievements in this field as the result of a com- 
plete break with the past. By reintroducing what he 
calls “the continuity of history” he succeeds in ren- 
dering somewhat more intelligible the mystifying 
contradictions that are likely to baffle the foreigner. 

One wishes that Soloveytchik had faced up to the 
problem which seems implicit throughout and which 
is posed in the foreword by Gooch: “Every com- 
munity has its own standards and prefers its own 
ways... . Russia’s religion came from Byzantium, 
England’s from Rome. Englishmen start from the 
rights of the individual, Russia with the authority of 


the state.” He seems to ignore the mixture of toler- 
ance, humanitarianism, respect for law and for indi- 
vidual rights, and yearning for justice that deter- 
mines the attitude of most of the Western peoples 
on most basic problems of politics; or he dismisses 
these principles, perhaps, as evidence of “the curious 
evangelical streak in the English-speaking nations” 
which so exasperates other peoples. On the other 
hand, he quotes without comment the words of 
Lenin: “It would not matter a jot if three-quarters 
of the human race perished; the important thing is 
that the remaining quarter should be Communist.” 

To resolve the present deadlock by turning to 
practical problems and ignoring basic differences 
seems to be the solution proposed by both Gooch and 
Soloveytchik. But it is precisely this divergence in 
outlook between the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers that prevents agreement on practical issues. 
Compromise is possible only in an atmosphere of 
mutual concession. The Soviet government, whose 
members were brought up to believe that the present 
social and economic system beyond their borders is 
corrupt and decadent, believes that it must not 
yield; by the same token, the Western powers, while 
perfectly ready to make concessions in details, can 
hardly do violence to the beliefs in which their 
peoples have been nurtured without imperiling their 
positions. It remains to be seen what common 
ground can be found between two such extremes. 


Stuart R. ToMpkKINS 
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Crowther, 1947. 22s. 6d. 
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Russie neuve. By CHARLES Vitprac. (“Explications 
de notre temps” series.) Paris: Raisons d’Etre, 
1947. Fr. 136. 

Russia under tsars and commissars: a readers’ guide. 
By WarrEN B. WALsu. Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. 38. $1.00. 
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Translated by J. FrnesBerc. London: Collets, 
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Det Nordslesvigske Spirgsmaal 1864-79: Aktstykker 
og Breve til Belysning af den Danske Regerings 
Politikk. [The North-Slesvig problem 1864-79: 
documents and letters throwing light on the 
policy of the Danish government.] Vol. V. By 
AacE Frits. Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1947. 


Grinlands Historie, ca. 1500 til 1945. By Finn Gab. 
Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1946. 
A history of Greenland under Danish rule. 


Caroline Mathilde, Dronning af Danmark og Norge, 
1751-1775. [Caroline Mathilde, queen of Den- 
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mark and Norway.] By NorMAN HALL HANSEN. 
Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1947. Kr. 15. 


Norges forhold til Sverige under krigen 1940-45: 
aktstykker utgitt av det Kig. utenriksdepartement. 
{Norway’s relation to Sweden during the war 
1940-45: documents published by the royal de- 
partment of foreign affairs.] Oslo: Gyldendal, 
1946. 

Aktstycken utgiona av Kungl. utrikesdepartementet: 
handlingar rérande Sveriges politik under andra 
vdrldskriget: transiteringfrdgan ock dirmed sam- 
manhingande spérsmdl A pril-Juni 1940; transi- 
teringsfragan Juni- December 1940. [Documents 
published by the royal department of foreign 
affairs: documents concerning Sweden’s policy 
during the second World War: the transit prob- 
lem and questions connected with it April-June 
1940; the transit problem June-December 1940.] 
Stockholm: Norstedt, 1946. 

Det svenska regeringsproblemet 1917-1920: fran ma- 
joritetskoalition till minoritetsparlamentarismen. 
{The problem of the Swedish government 1917- 
1920: from majority coalition to minority parlia- 
mentarianism.] By GUNNAR GERDNER. (“Skrifter 
utgivna av _ statsvetenskapliga féreningen i 
Uppsala” series.) Uppsala: Almqvist & Weksell, 
1946. 
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Minorities in the Arab world. By A. H. Hourant. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; London: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 140. 
10s. 6d. 


Bells of doom. By Norsert NapeL. London: 
Hutchinson, 1947. Pp. 271. 18s. 
An eastern European international document of 
manners, customs, and reactions. 


Ahad Ha-am: essays, letters, memoirs. Edited by Str 
Lron Smon. London: East & West Library, 


1947. Pp. 354. 12s. 6d. 


Inside Pan-Arabia. By M. J. STEINER. Chicago: 
Packard, 1947. Pp. 252. $3.00. 


The Greek trilogy (resistance—liberation—tevolution). 
By W. Byrorp-Jones. London: Hutchinson & 
Co., Ltd., 1946. Pp. 270. 18s. 


Simiomata: a Greek note book, 1944-1045. By RIcHARD 
CapELL. London: Macdonald & Co., Ltd., 1946. 
Pp. 224. 10s. 6d. 


Here are two eyewitness accounts of the period 
in Greek history which opened with the withdrawal 
of the Nazi forces (1944) and the occupation of the 
country by British troops. The book by the British 
army officer, Byford-Jones, is better than the one by 
the British journalist, Capell, although both display 
a strong bias for the Rightists. Another striking limi- 
tation inherent in the two reports is that neither 
author was a perceptive observer or informed on the 
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outlines of modern history or of the history of 
Greece. 

Byford-Jones’s duties confined him to Athens; 
unlike Capell, he did not enter the territory held by 
the Leftists—‘Elasland” (all Greece excepting 
Athens and Epirus). On entering Athens, Byford- 
Jones was impressed by the leadership of E.L.A\S, 
(National Volunteer Army of Liberation). Alj 
youths, it appeared, were members of the organiza- 
tion, even the daughter of Premier Papandreou, who 
had broken with her father on political issues. The 
author was struck by the number of women and chil- 
dren who were staunch Elasites. He states that these 
people were mostly drawn from the lower class, 
Their cohesion, daring, and determination left a 
deep impression on him. Byford-Jones met leaders 
of the collaborationists, Rallis and men of his kind. 
He met Zervas and other guerrilla leaders of the 
Right. He saw the heavy-handed politics of the ex- 
tremists of both sides. His book closes with an ac- 
count of the revolution of December 1944. 

The massacre of December 3 was the immediate 
cause of the revolution. But the British-sponsored 
Right and the Communist-inspired Left had been 
engaged in undercover war since the 1942 rebellion 
of the Greek forces in Egypt. One of the many points 
of difference was the question of the monarchy. The 
Right was sworn to re-establish the self-seeking King 
George II on the throne, while the Left was prepared 
to prevent his return. Behind the struggle of republi- 
canism versus monarchy was a far more complex 
economic, social, and ideological conflict. And super- 
imposed on it was the insufferable pressure of Russo- 
British rivalry. Neither author sees beyond the 
superficial issues. Many vital questions are by- 
passed by Byford-Jones’s book, but his firsthand 
account of those December days will be useful. 
Hardly the same can be said for Capell’s work. His 
is a turbid apologia of British policy in Greece. Al- 
though he traveled widely in the peninsula, he saw 
nothing. There is little likelihood that any but the 
painstaking student will read through Simiomata 
(“Random notes”’). Its style is incredibly dull. 

This period of Greek history must be written in 
terms of profound social unrest—political, economic, 
and ideological ferment. Many questions will need 
examination: How much of the social unrest is Com- 
munist inspired? How much of it is the result of the 
pseudo-democratic governments of the past? How 
much of it is caused by the uneven manner in which 
capitalism has operated in Greece? How much of it is 
caused by the shackles placed on Greek leadership by 
the great powers? 

STEPHEN G. CHACONAS 


The United Nations and the problem of Greece. (““De- 
partment of state publications,”’ No. 1909; ““Near 
Eastern series,’ No. 9.) Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 97. $0.45. 


Palestine: land of broken promise. By O. E. Ep- 
WARDES. London: Crisp, 1947. Pp. 111. 6s. 6d. 
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Korea’s independence. (‘‘Department of state publi- 
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Hawaii’s Japanese: an experiment in democracy. By 
ANDREW W. Linp, University of Hawaii. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press in co-opera- 
tion with the American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1946. Pp. 264. $3.00. 

Long before Pearl Harbor the large Japanese 
population of Hawaii presented an enigma to mili- 
tary and civilian officials alike. The question was 
repeatedly asked: In the event of war between 
Japan and the United States, what would the Nip- 
ponese residents of Hawaii do? Where would their 
loyalties lie—in the land of their ancestral birth or 
in the country of their adoption? The book under 
review not only disposes of this query but also de- 
scribes the reaction of the Japanese of Hawaii to the 
social, economic, and political conditions created by 
the second World War. Written by a sociologist who 
has been examining race relations in the islands for 
almost twenty years, the volume is a valuable study 
in social attitudes. 

What the war has done to hasten the process of 
Japanese assimilation to American life and culture 
in Hawaii is ably developed. Under the pressure of 
a war psychology the Japanese residents of Hawaii 
threw off old loyalties to the motherland. In fact, 
to demonstrate their allegiance to the United States, 
they bent backward in espousing the American 
cause. On the military front their eagerness to volun- 
teer for service culminated in the establishment of 
several combat units made up of A.J.A.’s (Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry), while on the home front 
they engaged in every civilian patriotic activity. 
To what extent their fervor ran is well illustrated by 
the “‘Bombs on Tokyo” Fund, a collection of over 
$10,000, raised in the Japanese community. Lind’s 
final conclusion on this matter of the loyalty of the 
Hawaiian-Japanese is succinctly stated: “For the 
present at least, the official strategy of building 
loyalty by expecting loyalty is locally and nationally 
vindicated” (p. 233). The implication of Lind’s 
thesis is clear. In a democratic society, if you treat a 
minority group with fairness and decency, the loy- 
alty of its members toward the governing authority 
will follow. 

The war, too, was a great unsettling force in the 
home life of the Hawaiian-Japanese. Strict paternal 
control over children, so peculiarly characteristic of 
the Japanese, began to crumble. A rigid moral code 
long the basic guide of the Japanese family gave way 
to more liberal rules of social conduct. Foreign-lan- 
guage schools, in which second and third generation 
Nipponese were taught the mother-tongue of their 
parents, disappeared. Intermarriage between Japa- 


nese and members of other racial groups increased 
more than 50 per cent. These and many other kin. 
dred problems are skilfully treated by the author in 
this sociological study. In summary it must be stated 
that Lind has made an important contribution to the 
study of race relations. 
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The Philippine story. By Davip BERNSTEIN. New 
York: Farrar, Straus, 1947. Pp. 276. $3.75. 


Doctrina Christiana: the first book printed in the 
Philippines, Manila, 1593; a facsimile of the copy 
in the Lessing J. Rosenwald collection, Library of 
Congress, Washington. With an introductory 
essay by Epwin Worr, IT. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. $2.00. 
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Liberia: a century of survival, 1847-1947. By Ray- 
MOND Leste BueELt. (“African handbooks,” 
No. 7, ed. H. A. WrescnHHorr, Committee on 
African Studies, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
University Museum, 1947. Pp. 140. $1.50. 

This analysis of the present condition of Liberia 
and its outlook for the future proceeds from the au- 
thor’s postulate that the Americo-Liberians, for 
whom the country was founded and who now con- 
stitute its governing class, are not to be judged dif- 
ferently from the white colonists who settled in 
other parts of Africa during the heyday of Western 
imperialism. It is questionable that such a basis of 
evaluation can be considered a just one, especially 
since in the present case it tends to ascribe most, if 
not all, of Liberia’s shortcomings to the small ruling 
class that has always maintained control of the 
native population. 

The author has largely ignored or, at best, 
glossed over a most important key to the under- 
standing of Liberia of today and in the past. That 
key is the constant and very real threat to the very 
existence of this unfortunate state emanating from 
the pitiless exactions of British, French, and Ger- 
man imperialism, on the one hand, and American 
vacillation and neglect on the other. 

There can be no quarrel with Buell’s appraisal of 
recent American policy toward Liberia as being 
vague and of “dubious legality,” representing 
“piecemeal administration.” Nor can there be seri- 
ous disagreement with his basic criticism, however 
severe, of the Americo-Liberian portion of the popu- 
lation for its lack of creative initiative and especially 
for its failure to develop an effective middle class. 
But the author fails to establish the inevitability, 
which he asserts, of civil war between this oligarchy 
and the natives, whom he considers the true Liberian 
population and who have certainly been oppressed 
and exploited by the governing class. 

Finally, Buell’s proposals for Liberian ‘‘rehabili- 
tation” are sound enough, perhaps, but what 
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Liberia—and Haiti and other ‘“‘backward” coun- 
tries—needs is not so much rehabilitation as the 
chance it has never really had. 

The book contains several documents bearing on 
American-Liberian relations but no bibliography. 
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In his preface the author declares that the book’ ” 
‘‘purpose is to examine the evolution of the Latin 
American states since the achievement of their jp. 
dependence, in the light of changing political, social, © 
and economic conditions, and to interest the student © 
of politics and history in that evolution.” To ag © 
complish this purpose in one hundred and fifty-six 7 
small pages of text is indeed a formidable if not im. — 
possible task. A satisfactory introduction to the hig — 
tory of Mexico alone would require a similar page 
space. In view of this limitation, imposed by the ~ 
vastness of his theme, the author is to be com ~ 
mended for the amount of information he has been © 
able to crowd into his “little book.”” Only four of the ~ 
greater states, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico, ; 
are treated in any detail. ’ 

The first chapter on ‘‘The setting and the peo. © 
ple” is especially good as an introduction for begin- 7 
ning students in the field. In succeeding chapters the © 
need for generalization, without specific reference to 
detail, is offset by reference to other sources, anda ~ 
bibliographical essay at the end affords a brief aid 7 
to further bibliography. The book closes with a 
cogent discussion of ‘‘Latin America in world af- — 
fairs.” Here and there a European point of view ~ 
characterizes the discussion, which commits the — 
author to statements which can be challenged. For % 
example, it is asserted that ‘‘the dependence of the 
Latin American countries on the markets of the ~ 
United States decreases from north to south, and ~ 
their dependence on Europe increases proportion- ~ 
ately” (p. 140), which is surely not true in 1947 with ~ 
even Great Britain looking to the United States for = 
dollar credits and aid. The suggestion that “the | 
Latin American states... are likely...to con 7 
tinue to seek in Europe a counterbalance to the § 
power and influence of the United States” (p. 145) 
overlooks the recent agreements for defense reached ~ 
at Rio de Janeiro. 

The book has a good index, maps, and useful 
tables. 
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